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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The Rev. Dr. Shoki Coe was widely recognized as a leader in 
the field of theological education. After the second world 
war, and in the difficult and confused times which followed it 
in East Asia, he re-established the theological college in 
Tainan, Taiwan, and brought to new life an institution which 
the Japanese colonial government had closed and allowed to 
fall into ruin. During his sixteen years as Principal of 
Tainan Theological College he transformed it into one of the 
foremost theological training centres in South East Asia. 
Thereafter he turned to theological administration in a much 
wider sphere, spending fourteen years with the Theological 
Education Fund (later renamed the Programme for 
Theological Education) of the World Council of Churches, 
first as Associate and later as overall Director of this 
influential organ. In this service he traveled far and wide, 
visiting the churches and colleges of many countries, and in 
particular making a very great contribution to the 
development of theological education in the Third World. 

He was in fact widely recognised as one of the outstanding 
Asian theologians of his day. In especial his stress on what he 
called the 'contextualisation' of theology, that is to say the 
dynamic relation of the gospel to social change taking place 
in every local or national 'context', has had considerable 
influence on many theologians world-wide; and has help to 
give Asian theological debate a real impact on overall 
developments within a number of Third World countries. 

He was also greatly respected as a leader in church affairs 
generally. He was in fact the only person ever to be elected 
twice to the office of Moderator of the Presbyterian Church in 
Taiwan; the second occasion being in the church's centenary 
year, when members of Assembly clearly considered him to 
be essential to the planning and guidance of the celebrations 
themselves and to the involvement of overseas churches in 
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them. So they broke with a long tradition and invited him to 
be moderator for a further term. 

It would be impossible to list all that he did for the church or 
to recount all the remarkable events of his life. Yet it is not 
because of these achievements that we are publishing this 
edition of a book containing some of his thoughts and 
memories. Rather it is because of his faith and because of his 
complete commitment to the Taiwanese cause, to which he 
gave himself without reserve. It is this which has so moved 
us; this which we will always treasure. We publish this book 
as a memorial to what he was - a completely dedicated 
person. 

Most of us, his followers, assistants and associates, first got 
to know him and become intimate with him through active 
involvement in the Formosan Christians for Self- 
Determination movement, founded initially in response to 
the epoch-making "Public Statement on our National Fate" 
made by the Presbyterian Church in Taiwan towards the end 
of 1971. It is true that what he was finally able to write 
before his death does not record anything of the history of 
this movement. But we cannot really regret this. It fits in so 
well with his belief that we should try to be, in the words of 
Jesus, the light and salt of the earth, and with what he 
taught us about light and salt achieving their object by 
sacrificing their own existence for the benefit of others and 
not by trying to advance their own glory. 

We are very grateful to the Rev. Dr. Boris Anderson, who 
was Dr. Coe's colleague (as Vice-Principal) during his years 
at Tainan Theological College, for arranging and editing the 
papers on which this book is based. Without him these 
recollections and reflections would never have seen the light 
of day. 

We are also most grateful to Dr. Ai-Lan Wang, former 
treasurer of Formosan Christians for Self-Determination, 
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who initiated and planned this second edition of Dr. Coe's 
writings. 

The first edition was a small family one. For this second 
edition we are printing four thousand copies. The only 
variation between the two editions is that we have used 
slightly different type face and have added tonal accents to 
the romanised Taiwanese. We have also taken the 
opportunity of adding at the end of these reminiscences a 
short article by Dr. Coe on 'Contextualisation as the Way to 
Reform,' originally written in 1973. 


Formosan Christians for Self-Determination 

General Secretary 
Jui-Ming Ben Wei 
Spring 1994 in New York 
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INTRODUCTION 


What follows in this small book represents fragments only of 
what its author originally hoped to write and publish. It was 
written bit by bit amid many difficulties, and was never 
corrected or revised. Some explanation of how it came into 
existence therefore seems necessary. 

For many years, Shoki longed to write a book which would 
express his thoughts and beliefs, and was strongly urged to 
do so by his family and friends, but it always seemed 
impossible for him to find the time or mental leisure. His 
responsibilities as Director of the World Council of Churches’ 
Programme for Theological Education kept him constantly on 
the move from one country to another, involving him in the 
problems and opportunities facing churches in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. Then, in addition, from the early 
seventies onward he became increasingly drawn into the 
Movement for Taiwanese Self-Determination, which also 
meant travel, speaking engagements, writing, meeting with 
politicians and others, and long debates on policy. In 1979, he 
retired from his Directorship - though not, of course, from the 
Self-Determination movement • but not long afterwards 
Winifred’s health began to fail, making her gradually more 
and more dependent on his support. He never managed to 
find time for his book. 

In November 1986 came his own illness. Doctors told him, 
with considerable accuracy as it turned out, that he had at 
the most two years to live. It was hard to see what he would 
now have time and energy to write. But after much talk the 
idea emerged of a book of Reminiscences and Reflections • 
that is memories of some of the things he had seen and done 
in his life, and comments on them. In the circumstances it 
seemed wrong to try to follow a strictly chronological order, 
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advancing year by year through a long and crowded life, 
never knowing at what time his story might be suddenly 
terminated. It needed to be broken up into manageable 
portions. 

He therefore decided to divide his life into five parts, any one 
of which, and at any point, he could take up at any time as 
the memories crowded in, leaving it to others to fit together 
in the likely event of his not being able to complete it himself. 
The five parts, with a ‘postscript’ or epilogue, are laid out 
below. As he wrote each handful of pages, he sent them to me 
(often with notes asking my opinion on this and that and 
adaptation if I thought necessary) for typing and return. I 
then made a ‘first draft’ and sent it back to him piece by 
piece, asking him to correct it and send it to me again for the 
production of a fair copy. In the event, however, he never did 
return what I sent him and I am not all certain that in his 
urge to put down as much as he could he ever re-read what I 
sent. 

He began tentatively to write of that day in his life which 
was most vivid in his memory still, and which seemed to 
illuminate so many of the issues with which he had been, and 
still was, deeply concerned - the day of his departure from 
Taiwan at the age of twenty three for study in the West. He 
followed this by writing of some his earlier reminiscences, his 
memories of his grandfather and so on. But then in the 
summer of 1987 the Presbyterian Church in Taiwan 
succeeded in getting permission for him and a number of 
other leaders of the Self-Determination Movement, to return 
to Taiwan, from which he had been excluded for 22 years, to 
take part in discussions about the church’s future policy on 
Taiwan’s identity and role in World affairs. 

The two week visit in July/August was physically hard for 
him, but was also a great joy and stimulus. On his return to 
England he set about writing again with new energy, 
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beginning this time with his political involvement (i.e. Part 
V) as seen from the perspective of his recent visit and his 
discussions with some of the government and National Party 
(KMT) leaders. During this last year of his life Winifred grew 
steadily weaker and his concern for her absorbed most of his 
time, but he wrote as he could and as his strength allowed, 
continuing until the last few weeks of his life. He died on the 
27th October 1988, having spent the previous day discussing 
from his hospital bed with two close friends what further 
action the Taiwanese Church might now undertake. Winifred 
died on 6th December. 

In trying to put these reminiscences and reflections into 
order, I have inevitably had to rely on my own judgment and 
my experience of his thinking during 48 years of close 
friendship. Fragmentary though it is, I hope it reads as an 
intelligible whole and gives valuable insights into Shoki’s life 
and thought. One of the decisions that I most regret having 
to make was to omit almost all of those sentences or phrases 
he wrote in Taiwanese, Japanese or Chinese character, and 
replace them with an English translation. It may be that an 
edition could one day be published where this material could 
be included in footnotes. 

Names of places and people have been something of a 
problem, especially as Shoki was not entirely consistent in 
his use of romanisation. Most often he used the Taiwanese 
form but the Mandarin Chinese form also occurs, as Taipei 
for Tai-pak, Tainan for Tai-lam, and, among surnames, Lee 
for Li and Hwang for Ng. After some thought it seemed 
clearest to adopt a general rule for using the Mandarin form 
of names familiar to most Western readers and the 
Taiwanese form for the rest (with apologies for the lack of 
tonal accents). I am grateful to my wife, Clare, for going 
through the whole text and regularising this and other 
features and making many other good suggestions. I have 
also been very dependent on the help of Dr. Eileen Clarke, 
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Shoki’s daughter, for the re-typing of the whole text on her 
word-processor and for making subsequent changes as these 
were required. 

Certain anomalies remain. The story of the schoolboy fight 
appears twice, as it seemed unhelpful to cut it out of either 
the two contexts in which it appeared. Then there is the case 
of Part Two - 1937 to 1947 - which in one sense doesn’t 
belong to the rest: I hope it is clear that Shoki is not 
responsible for this section except in as far as I have used his 
notes to guide me about what to write. Finally I hope readers 
will remember that Shoki’s comments on political affairs 
were written in 1987 and 1988, and that events have moved 
on since then both in Taiwan and in the West. 

For all its incompleteness I believe that everyone who knew 
Shoki and many who did not will find much to think about in 
what he has left us of his ideas and experiences. 

Below I list the five parts of the original plan and its 
epilogue, with a note of how much was in fact written. 

PART ONE Life and Schooling under Japanese 
Colonial Rule: 1914 to 1937 

This is the part of which in the end he wrote most. It is very 
nearly complete, though it ends in his manuscript with a note 
that he needed to write a page or two on Mrs. Uemura and 
her involvement in Taiwanese affairs - and possibly there 
was more to come after that. 

PART TWO The English Years: 1937 to 1947 

Though he said several times that this was the most crucial 
period of his life, laying the foundations of his career and of 
his family, he never sent me anything on it. But among his 
papers I found a few small sheets on which he had jotted 
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down some of his ideas for material to be included. After 
consultation I decided to use these notes, adding my own 
comments in hope of making them more generally intelligible 
and to provide something of a bridge between Parts One and 
Three. 

PART THREE Tainan Again: 1947 to 1965 

What he wrote here covers the first seven years of this 
eighteen year period. As he wrote he found he had a 
superfluity of memories, written material and ideas, and 
became fearful that this period might engulf all and more of 
the time and energy he had. He broke off with the comment 
that some account of the following twelve years was available 
in the annual reports which he made in considerable detail to 
the Nanking Board of Founders, with copies sent to the 
Presbyterian Church of England. It is possible that these 
might one day be published, if there is a demand, to fill out 
this part of his life. 

PART FOUR The Theological Education Fund: 1965 to 
1979 (Unwritten) 

As with Part Two, he never sent me any material on this. A 
few jottings on staffing, objectives and policy development 
are all that I have been able to find among his papers. It 
would need someone more closely involved than I was in the 
work he did at the time to bring these to life, so I have not 
included them. He was at first Associate Director of the 
Theological Education Fund, with responsibility for South 
East Asia, North East Asia and the South Pacific, but later, 
with staff changes, he also became overall Director of the 
whole operation. Until near the end of his time the T.E.F. 
office was in London, so that when not visiting his 
‘constituency’ he could travel up each day from Seaford. 
T.E.F., which was new when Shoki joined the staff, was 
founded to promote and develop ministerial training in Asia, 
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Africa, Latin America and the Pacific. Many changes were 
introduced during his 14 years there, its name also being 
changed to Programme for Theological Education (P.T.E.). 

PART FIVE “My Political Involvement” 

Only the first draft of an extended introduction to this was 
ever written. I have included this more or less exactly as he 
wrote it on his return in August 1987. 

EPILOGUE “My Unscientific Postscript” 

He hoped to be able to write a final section containing some 
of his general thoughts about life (and especially his own) 
and its meaning. This he always referred to as his 
“unscientific postscript”, using the title of one of 
Kierkegaard’s books which was a great favourite with him, 
and from which he often quoted. I have only found two 
relatively short pieces which seem evidently to belong here, 
but have included them both because of their special interest. 


Boris Anderson 
Good Friday 1991 
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PROLOGUE 


DAY OF DEPARTURE 

It was a day in mid-August 1937, the day on which I was to 
set out from home in Chiong-h6a (Changhua) for a new 
world. The times were critical. Taiwan was very tense, and 
much of Asia with it. The so-called “Manchuria Incident”, 
which had started back in 1931, had finally broken out into a 
full-scale, if undeclared, war between Japan and China. 
Heavy fighting began on 7th July, and by the 28th Beijing 
was occupied. By the 13th of August, just a day or two before 
I was due to leave, the fighting spread to Shanghai. My 
family was very tense too, desperately worried about my 
departure for England, and with good cause. The police 
seemed to be closing in on us again. In 1936 my father had 
left the small village church to which he had withdrawn after 
his expulsion from Tainan and moved to Chiong-h6a to accept 
the “challenge” of an invitation to serve as chaplain to the 
Christian Hospital there, under Dr. Tan Chong-hui, its first 
Taiwanese Superintendent. Immediately, harassment by 
plain-clothes police had begun again, and had intensified 
since my return from Tokyo in April and the news that I was 
to go to England for further study. A few days before I was 
due to leave the police recommended to father that I should 
at least postpone my departure in view of the national 
emergency. He told them that they should put their advice 
directly to me themselves - which they never did - but in 
private he said to me “You must go. Now or never”. 

The last two days had been quiet. We thought perhaps they 
were too busy to worry about my departure. So on the 
morning of 15th August we hurried hopefully down to the 
station to catch the express to Taipei, buying three second 
class tickets - an unheard of luxury. But no sooner had we 
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settled down in our compartment than they arrived beside us 
- two plain clothes police, one familiar, the other not. We 
broke our journey in Taipei, where we were met by A-Chim, 
my aunt, who took us to her home for a sumptuous meal. We 
were hardly able to eat. The boat was due to leave Keelung 
harbour at 6 o’clock - would I be allowed on board? We tried 
to arrive as late as permissible, around 4.30, but when we got 
to the quay there they were, waiting for us. 

Then came the most unexpected and extraordinary 
intervention. As I presented myself to the uniformed official 
he almost jumped into the air, exclaiming “Ko-kun jiah nai 
ka?” (“Aren’t you my friend Ko? I thought it might be you, 
and now I see it is indeed you. What a long time it is since we 
last parted”.) Suddenly he stopped, looking around the group 
as if sizing up the situation, then, changing to a more official 
tone, continued “But we will have plenty of time during the 
long voyage to talk about what we have done during the last 
six years. We have to leave in an hour or so. I see your 
parents and relatives are here to see you off, but I am afraid 
that they cannot go beyond this point”. With that, he picked 
up my passport, flicked it open and read out in an 
unnecessarily loud voice “Issued by the Gaimusho on such 
and such a date and valid for four years until... yes, yes, it’s 
all in order”. Then, turning to my parents, he said “Pardon 
me. We were at high school together”. He directed me 
forward. The plain-clothes men looked abashed and seemed 
to fade away. A quick “good-bye” and I went aboard. 

It was a most abrupt and unlooked-for end to a day of tension 
and uncertainty. W^as it just coincidence? Was it providence? 
Whatever it was, it was a decisive moment in my long and 
varied life. If it had not been for him, would my life have 
followed a different course? 

And now the longest journey of my life was about to begin. 
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FAMILY ROOTS: “A Third Generation Christian” 


I was the only one to join the ship at Keelung, and we were 
soon off, leaving the harbour punctually at 6 o’clock. The 
Kashimura-maru was an old cargo boat (built in 1914 and 
now on what was thought to be its last voyage) of under 
4,000 tons. It was my home for the next 42 days. Our first 
stop was Hongkong, but no Japanese passport holders were 
allowed to land because of the tremendous anti-Japanese 
feelings. We stopped just long enough to pick up one or two 
passengers and some cargo. There were now 19 passengers 
on board, though we were due to pick up three more in 
Colombo. 

The days passed slowly. I had plenty of time for thought. 
“Free at last”, I had said to myself, “there will be no-one 
trying to catch me out for ‘dangerous thinking’ now”. Or was 
I wrong? About a dozen of the passengers were Japanese, 
mostly businessmen or artists, all on their way to France for 
one thing or another. I soon discovered that we had little in 
common, so I didn’t spend much time with them. There was 
also Suzuki of course, my former class-mate. He was second 
officer on the ship, and so was quite busy most of the time, 
but he did seek me out as occasion offered and seemed keen 
to talk. We reminisced about the good old days when we lived 
together in the dormitory of the Aoyamagakuin Middle 
School in Tokyo, and brought each other up-to-date on what 
had happened to us since we parted six years before. But he 
seemed depressed about his present situation. “We are the 
only two Christians on board”, he once whispered in my ear. 
It soon became clear that he was far from happy about the 
undeclared war with China, which, he said, was “indubitably 
started by the Japanese army”. “I am bound to be enlisted 
into the navy sooner or later”, he would say, often adding in a 
resigned tone of voice “What can we Christians do? We are 
such a tiny minority.” 
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I too was a member of this “tiny minority”. What did it mean 
to me to be a Christian, and a third generation Christian at 
that, with a father and grandfather who were both leading 
ministers in the church? Again and again on that long 
voyage of 50 years ago, I turned this over in my mind, as I 
still do. 

Perhaps my father had been trying to help me consider this 
when he suddenly said to me one day three weeks before my 
departure “Go and pay a visit to your Kun Chek-kong in 
Tang-kdng, and on your way back stop off at Tdu-lak to talk 
to Reverend Ng Bu-tong (W.T. Hwang) and pay your respects 
to old pastor Lim Hak-kiong”. So off I went to Kun Chek- 
kong, that is, to my grandfather’s younger brother. 

I had first met Kun Chek-kong in the manse at Ki-au, where 
my grandfather was the minister - his last charge, in fact. I 
remember being surprised to find that grandfather, then 
nearly seventy, had a brother as young as Kun Chek-kong: 
indeed, he was only about ten years older than my father, as 
I discovered later. He always came with a present of some 
fresh prawns and dried shrimps, for which Tang-kdng was 
famous. I had since learned that Tang-kdng was actually our 
family’s ancestral home and remembered that, even after 
grandfather died, Kun Chek-kong used to pay father an 
annual visit to discuss things with him. But father had never 
asked me to go to Tang-kdng before, neither had Kun Chek- 
kong ever asked me to visit him, so the request that I should 
go there before I left for England came as a great surprise, 
especially as it was a very busy time for us all. 

For a couple of days I lived with Kun Chek-kong and his 
family in my ancestral home, yet in a world quite alien to my 
own. For on thing, he had six wives, the youngest being even 
younger than I was myself. It was certainly a large family. I 
stayed, in fact, with Kun Chek-kong’s eldest son, who was 
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only two or three years older than me. One night he took me 
to the temple where grandfather had served as ‘priest’ before 
his conversion. At first, I was fascinated, then horrified, and 
finally almost physically sick. As a third generation 
Christian, I knew nothing of these gods and their worship. 
Why had father sent me there? What could have been his 
purpose? Was it to remind me, in a manner more forcible 
than mere words could convey, of our family’s ‘exodus’ from 
this way of life? Was it to show me, as with fluctuating moods 
of elation and depression I thought about my future, 
something of the roots from which I had grown? 

On the return journey to Chiong-hda , I stopped at T&u-lak, 
and spent a whole day and a night with Bu-tong Bok-su. I 
also talked with the oldest serving minister of our church, 
the Reverend Lim Hak-kiong, for over two hours - mainly 
him talking and me listening. Father had a very high opinion 
of Bu-tong, which, to be honest, I did not share at that time. 
Later though, I came not only to share father’s opinion fully, 
but also to regard Bu-tong as one of the greatest 
‘masterpieces’ which the church in Taiwan has ever produced 
• or rather as one of the greatest gifts that God has ever 
given our church. That visit was in fact the second that I had 
made him, and both were at my father’s order. The first was 
when father asked me to take some fruit to him when he was 
recovering from a very serious illness at Dr. Go- Chhiu-bi’s 
hospital. We seemed to have been praying for weeks and 
weeks for him in our family’s morning devotions. Then 
suddenly we heard that he was getting better, and father just 
said to me “Take this fruit to Bu-tong and simply say ‘we are 
very happy about your recovery and thank God for it’”. 

Between 1934 and 1937, I had been in Tokyo, and had 
largely lost touch with the church in Taiwan. It was during 
these years that Japanese nationalism and imperialism had 
got steadily worse and worse. Japanese relations with the 
United Kingdom and the United States of America 
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deteriorated more and more. It had been hard enough in 
Japan itself, but ten times worse in its two colonies, Korea 
and Taiwan, especially the latter, because its previous 
connection with China made Japanese officials at all levels 
suspect - rightly or wrongly ■ the loyalty of the Taiwanese. 
Government pressure and the watchful eyes of the police 
were doubly concentrated on the church, with its English and 
Canadian connections. Father himself had been one of the 
early victims. He had been forced to resign from the 
‘missionary Boys' School, and soon after, from East Gate 
Church, which he himself had founded. For two years he 
withdrew to a small village chrch in Toa-tcr in the centre of 
the island, until in 1936 he agreed to go as chaplain to 
Changhua Hospital. 

So his purpose in sending me to see Bu-tong was that he 
might brief me about the church situation. This he did very 
thoroughly and concisely. Bu-tong was then a newly ordained 
minister, whose ability as a church leader for the next 
generation was already beginning to be recognised. Father 
put great trust and hope in him. I remember Bu-tong saying 
to me towards the end of our time together “We are left with 
no choice but to compromise here and there, but the question 
is how far can we go? There must be a limit. That is the 
question we should never stop asking ourselves from now on 
in our daily prayers before God. Tell that to the people of the 
mother church.’' 

That evening I listened to Lim Hak-kiong Bok-su. He had 
been ordained in the same year as my grandfather, but, as he 
proudly pointed out, ‘more that half a year earlier 1 - he in 
April 1903, grandfather in December. He was from a 
scholarly family and was himself a ‘siu-chai, so the 
opposition was accordingly bitter. It was from his own family 
that persecution came, as had been the case with my 
grandfather. There may have been some ‘rice Christians’ in 
those days, but far more were certainly real ones and 
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counted their new faith dearer than their own lives. By my 
time questions of ‘Church and State’ had become the critical 
issue, but in the first generation it was a matter of ‘Church 
and Family’. It was good to hear Pastor Lim’s stories of some 
of the things that the church had been through over the long 
years. 

Such had been the final contacts which father had planned 
for me in preparation for my time in England. I turned them 
over and over again in my mind on that long voyage. I realise 
how very important it was for someone like me, fresh from 
university lectures and no doubt somewhat over- 
intehectualised, to be brought back to my Christian roots and 
his family’s exodus. It helped me to understand a bit better 
who I was and where my road lay. 
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PART ONE - Life and Schooling under 
Japanese Colonial Rule, 1914 -1937 


1. Childhood 

I was bom on 20th August 1914 in Chiong-hda (Shoka in 
Japanese), and accordingly given the name Chiong-hui 
(Shoki). Father had been sent there as a preacher in 1913. It 
was his first charge, and I was his first child. Chiong-hda, a 
sizable town in mid-Taiwan, was then a mission centre with 
a strong church and hospital. It was there that Dr. and Mrs. 
Landsborough and the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Moody worked 
together as a most effective team. But our family was not 
there for long. Less than a year after my birth, father was 
moved to Kiam-chui K£ng, where my brother Eng-hui was 
bom. But before long we moved again, so of course I have no 
early recollections of these two places, and only learned 
about them later. My first awareness of people, things and 
locality comes from our next home, Tainan, or to be more 
exact, from the eastern outskirts of that ancient capital city, 
along East Gate Road, and between the two walls, whose 
remains were still visible. For in 1916, at the request of Mr. 
Band, headmaster of the Boys’ Middle School, father had 
been appointed housemaster of a preparatory school attached 
to the main institution; and mother, by implication, its 
matron. 

Chu-se-Liau, as the building where we lived was called, was 
in fact a dormitory, and was located on the right hand side of 
the lane which led from the main road to the Boys’ School 
itself. It thus lay between the ‘Lai Sia n \ or Inner Gate, and 
the ‘Gba Sia n ’, or Outer Gate. Apart from our own family 
(father, mother, A-Eng and myself), there were two senior 
boys who assisted father each morning and evening, and 
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usually about fifteen to eighteen younger boys of about 13 - 
14 years of age. It was like a big family. 

I remember that first period of my childhood at Chu-se-Liau 
as a happy one. It was a carefree time - in fact one was not 
even aware of time at all. Life was just play, a game. And yet, 
perhaps not quite all play. Even now I still remember three 
things particularly which remain of interest to me: 

First was my relation with my parents. It was in this period 
that I gained the indelible experience of what the Taiwanese 
mean when they speak of 'Chu B6’ (gentle mother) and ‘Giam 
Hu’(stem father). 

Second was something that happened one hot day when I 
was running around outside with hardly anything on. 
Suddenly, I saw above me a bi-plane flying over the house. I 
had never seen one before. It was so low, that I could easily 
make out the markings of the rising sun on its wings and 
side. I was shocked, perplexed, puzzled and even frightened. 
I shuddered to think that someone could look down and see 
me from above, almost naked as I was. 

Third was a family event. One summer A-Chek, father’s 
younger brother,^ came back with a beautiful wife, whom I 
was told to call A-Chim (auntie) from then on. There was a 
great celebration at Chu-se-Liau, and the most splendid feast 
that I had ever been to.. But even more memorable than the 
feast was the fact that A-Eng and I had to be so smartly 
dressed up for it. In fact we looked so smart that we didn’t 
even recognise our own reflections in the mirror! The brand 
new clothes that we wore on this occasion were a present to 
us from our new auntie, and we were not allowed to take 
them off even after the feast was over - not in fact, until the 
final family ceremony of tea drinking had taken place and 
the guests gone. I was so very uncomfortable! Was I sensing 
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already that so-called ‘culture’ and ‘civilisation’ were 
beginning to invade my ‘natural’ and‘innocent’ existence? 

2. School Years 

About 1920, the Prep School at Chu-se-Liau was closed and 
we moved again, first to a very spacious house further along 
the right-hand side of East Gate Church, then, very soon 
after, to a house further along and nearer to the level 
crossing which marks the western end of the road. It was the 
second house of a row of four terraced houses, and lay almost 
exactly opposite the theological college staff house, then 
occupied by the Reverend and Mrs. Ko Kim-seng and their 
family of six sons. The two youngest, A-Siong and A-Chhong, 
were just a year or two older than I. Across the road, and to 
the right, was the famous Buddhist temple, the Bl-To Si, just 
beside the college. On our side of the road, between the 
terraced house and the road itself, there was a wide open 
space, at the far end of which stood a Taoist temple, the Ko- 
Kong Bio, before which plays were performed every year 
when the season came round. Behind this temple, open fields 
stretched away to the Inner Wall, which was falling down 
badly here and there, but was still a prominent landmark. 
This section of the wall stood some ten feet high and reached 
across from the East Gate itself on the left, to the railway 
line on the right, with two fish ponds, one larger and one 
smaller beside it. A couple of hundred yards or so along our 
road to the east was the East Gate Church, and beyond that 
again the East Gate of the city. If you walked along the wall 
northward from the Gate, you could see to the left the wide 
expanse of the Thidng-po- or cemetery, while to the right, as 
you stood on the wall top, the Girls’ School stood out clearly, 
even majestically. This was the neighbourhood in which I 
lived and played for seven years: it was my world and I knew 
it intimately. 
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The other centre of my activity was the primary school which 
I attended with my brother. A-Eng and I were admitted to 
school together on 1st April 1922. All children who were 
seven years old before the 31st March were admitted on the 
1st April, but those whose birthday was even a day or two 
later had to wait for another year. The educational system 
for those hoping to go to university was: six years primary 
school (called ‘kong hak-hau’, if the school was for Taiwanese 
children, and ‘siok hak-hau’ if for Japanese); five years at 
middle school (again Taiwanese and Japanese were 
separated, but there was no separate terminology, the 
schools being distinguished by numbering - ‘First Middle 
School’, ‘Second Middle School’ and so on); three years High 
School (Ko-t6ng Hak-hau), rather like sixth form college, 
where pupils began to specialise in humanities or science, 
and where there was sometimes further division on the basis 
of language studied (in one, English first and German 
second, in another the reverse, and, occasionally, in better 
equipped schools, French first and English second). High 
school was only for those who were planning to go on to 
university, the others branching off after middle school. 
There were accordingly very few High Schools, not many in 
Japan proper, and only one in each of the two colonies, Korea 
and Taiwan. The primary school where my brother and I 
went was rather a special one. It was a kind of ‘model school’ 
and was called the ‘Hh-siok’ CHu-zoku’) school, because it 
was attached to the Normal College next door, where school 
teachers were trained. 

As soon as we moved from Chu-se-Liau, father began to 
teach us two boys in a more serious and systematic way, 
concentrating on Bible reading and Chinese characters (that 
is, H:\n-bun, as it was then known in Taiwan), learning each 
character in its Taiwanese pronunciations, both colloquial 
and literary - for example the character for ‘human being’ is 
pronounced either ‘lang’ or ‘jin’ (a person) according to the 
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context. In Bible reading, we covered one or two chapters 
from the Old Testament and one from the New Testament 
every day, all in Taiwanese romanised script (peh-oe ji), 
aiming to cover the whole Bible once a year. Every morning 
we got up at six, swept the room allocated to us, using a s&u- 
chiu, and assembled in father’s study with A-B6 (Mum). 
Father would open with a short prayer, and we would sing 
the hymn for the day, after which we would all start reading 
the chosen Bible passages silently to ourselves for about 30 to 
40 minutes. I noticed that father would mark his Bible from 
time to time, though he never asked us children to follow his 
example. Sometimes at the end he would ask my brother or 
myself to read aloud some of the verses he had marked. That 
was the morning ‘class’. Then, after supper, he would teach 
us Chinese character for an hour. Father was a good teacher, 
so these daily exercises were quite enjoyable. 

One day, when we two boys came back from school (either 
late in our first year or early in our second) we saw father 
and mother sitting opposite each other at the dining table, 
looking sad and tearful, and saying nothing. We both ran to 
mother and she put her arms around our shoulders, bursting 
into a violent sobbing such as we had never seen before, but 
still saying nothing. Father raised his head and mumbled “A- 
Chek has suffered a stroke, and is seriously ill” (that is, 
father’s younger brother, our uncle). We didn’t understand 
what a stroke was, but both burst into tears. By this time, 
father too was sobbing uncontrollably. We had never seen 
him cry before. 

Two or three days later, another cable came from A-Chim 
(our aunt) to say that A-Chek’s condition was improving, but, 
alas, the following morning there was a third cable to say 
that A-Chek had ‘passed away*. The two cables followed each 
other so closely that, at first, father and mother tried to 
believe, hoping against hope, that there must have been 
some mistake. But that evening, another cable came from A- 
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Ku, my mother’s brother (who was also studying at Osaka 
University), which left the matter beyond doubt. It came 
with such finality that mother just cried uncontrollably, 
while father, pale but tearless, turned, and, without a word, 
went into his study and closed the door. My brother and I 
didn’t know what to do but ran to mother, and tried to 
console her by joining in her crying. Death hit us that day as 
if we were literally hit by stones. I didn’t then understand 
what death was, but felt a kind of unidentifiable pain and 
fear as if I were being thrown into utter darkness. 

It was a shattering blow from which my parents never fully 
recovered. A-Chek was their shared pride, their joint ‘project’ 
and hope. For nearly seven years, they had worked and 
worked, saved and scrimped and made all sorts of sacrifices 
to see this brother of theirs through the immensely long 
seven year medical course. How proud they were that he was 
one of the very few Taiwanese able to study medicine in 
Japan at university level, one among a group so small that 
‘you could count them on the fingers of your right hand’, as I 
once heard my father proudly say. Then he died in his last 
term, after less than a week’s illness and without achieving 
the graduation which was so near. No, father and mother 
never fully recovered from this bitter loss. A-Chek left behind 
a young widow, our A-Chim, a daughter, Ngd-Chu, and a 
son, Hoai-gi. Father and mother took over responsibility for 
the welfare of this family, and the education of the children 
as a matter of course, but it was a constant reminder to them 
of their own grief and shattered hopes. 

After a long time, father came out of his study, still very pale 
but apparently calm. Mother was by now trying; to console 
not only us two boys, but also our little sister, A-Siok (then 
between 4 and 5 years old) and brother, A-Beng (2 to 3 years 
old), who were crying in fright. Father called to mother, and 
told her that he must go to Ki-au straight away and break 
the news to grandfather. Father kept saying "Chin phdi n 
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k6ng. Chin phdi n k6ng” - “It will be hard to tell him” - and 
mother kept nodding her agreement without being able to 
offer any comfort. Finally, father turned to us two older boys, 
and said “Don’t go to school till I get back. Stay with your 
mother all the time, yes, all the time. M-thang si ko6 chdu. 
Chi&u-kd- lin A-B6 k4u g6a tiig-lai (Don’t go off anywhere. 
Look after your mother till I come back)”. Father stayed with 
grandfather for nearly three days, but would never say 
anything in detail about what passed between them. He just 
kept saying “Chin phdi n k6ng. Chin phdi n k6ng. An-pa-d 
thi4u chit-e, hidm hun-khl”. (“It was hard telling him. 
Grandpa gave a sudden start and nearly fainted”.) 

As I have said, my parents never fully recovered from this 
loss, but as time went by, my ‘stem’ father became more and 
more mellow and tender towards us children; as if we were 
now all he had, needing all his attention and care. Our 
gentle, tender mother remained gentleness itself, but from 
time to time, I noticed that she was unusually absent- 
minded, as if her thoughts were far away, and sometimes her 
eyes were swollen and red as if she had been crying. With 
less pressure of work than when our parents had been in 
charge of Chu-se-Liau, mother began to brood at home as 
soon as the two older boys left for school. Still, time heals, 
and gradually the family got more and more back to normal, 
especially with the joy of a new baby brother, bom the 
following year. Father gave him the name ‘An-hui’, 
expressing the hope, no doubt, that peace (An) would now 
return to our home. Now mother was kept very busy, with 
two groups of children to look after - A-Eng (9) and myself 
(10) on the one hand, who had to be got ready for school by 
half past seven each morning and provided with ‘pfan-tong’ 
for lunch, while on the other, baby An-hui, A-Beng (3) and A- 
Siok (5), who were home all day, with their various needs to 
attend to. Poor A-B6 - she must have been really busy at this 
time, but by then, I had learnt that my A-B6 was happiest 
when she was busy with the welfare of others. We had 
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become a noisy family once more, full either of happy 
laughter or of the demanding cries of the baby, or both at 
once. Sometimes, A-M& (goa-md - mother’s mother) would 
come for visits, with her small bound feet and her stories of 
the old days. 

My brother, A-Eng, was a robust lad, younger than me by a 
year and five months, but taller by two or three inches. He 
was a gentle and helpful boy too, giving no trouble to A-B6, 
but rather plenty of help. In contrast, I was a rather sickly 
and thin boy, with a disproportionately large head, so that 
people used to call me “toa thau-d” (big head) when they 
wanted to annoy me. For some unknown reason, I often 
suffered headaches in my childhood, and dear old A-B6 would 
always give me extra care and attention at such times: I 
think I used to exaggerate my complaints just to attract her 
special sympathy. However, at one thing I was better than 
my younger brother * in my school reports, I only once 
dropped below third place in my class, while A-Eng was 
always below tenth in his. But my 'stem’ father never gave 
me any chance to boast on this score, for he would always say 
in our presence, after seeing our results, that “It is as it 
should be, for you are a year and a half older than your 
brother”. In spite of the difference between us, my brother 
and I were very close, supporting each other on our way to 
school and back, A-Eng even taking a strong protective 
attitude if other boys were trying to take advantage of my 
poorer health. This is how we two brothers were until 
Christmas 1924, A-Eng the strong robust boy, and I the 
sickly one. 

Father had arranged that we two were to spend Christmas 
1924 with our favourite auntie, father’s only real sister, and a 
very popular midwife at that time, and our Ko-Tiu a , her 
husband, who was a preacher in charge of Tiong-lo village 
church. We were both delighted and yet disappointed too: 
delighted because A-Ko- was our favourite auntie who always 
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spoiled us, so we knew we were going To a a very jolly time 
with her, with plenty of delicious things to eat, and 
disappointed because we would miss the Christmas 
celebrations at East Gate Church in Tainan, and the fun in 
preparing for it and enjoying it with our old pals in the 
Sunday School. But when father said that our fortnight with 
A-Ko- and Ko-Tiu n would give mother a needed rest, we had 
no more to say and left for Tiong-lo in good spirits. 

We did indeed have a glorious time. On Christmas eve, we 
two brothers sang some of the carols we had learnt at East 
Gate Sunday School to the applause of a packed church, and 
recited our Bible portions so well that the village folk were 
full of admiration. In short, as our auntie told us to our 
delight, we two brothers ‘had become the bright stars of the 
evening’. 

But a day or two later, all was changed: 

On the day we were to return home from auntie’s, A-Eng got 
up with a sore throat and a nasty cough. He was quite 
cheerful, nonetheless, so auntie failed to dissuade us from 
making the journey. To be honest, we were both getting a bit 
homesick by then. But by the time we reached home, A-Eng 
was in a bad way, running a high temperature and hardly 
able to speak because of his sore throat. From then on, his 
mysterious illness went from bad to worse. Dr. Chioh and Dr. 
Go- visited him alternately, but seemingly in vain. Specialists 
came and went. In the end even ‘Tiong-I’ (Chinese medicine) 
practitioners were consulted, but it did no good. It was 
literally day and night watch and care for poor mother. 
Everyone realised that unless she could be persuaded to let 
her son go into hospital, she would collapse. In the end the 
combined persuasion of father and the two doctors succeeded, 
and A-Eng was taken to a room in the west wing of Sin-Lau 
hospital. He was never to return. He died there some ten 
days later. He was still smiling when I visited him that 
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afternoon after school, but by the time I went back there to 
join father about nine o’clock, he lay completely still and 
peaceful, as if all pain was gone. He was dead. 

The death did not so much hit me as a blow from outside; 
rather it gripped me from within, so that I was hardly able to 
breathe. I could not even cry. Slowly, I turned my gaze from 
the thin wasted form of my once robust brother to my father, 
there beside me. He was not crying either: his eyes were 
closed and he was deadly pale. He opened his eyes and they 
met mine, and then without a word he knelt down. I knelt 
too, thinking that he was going to pray; but he didn’t, at least 
not aloud. We remained kneeling there beside the still body 
for I don’t know how long, until at last my father tapped my 
shoulder and helped me up. “Are you afraid to stay here 
alone” he said “while I go to see the doctor on duty?”. I shook 
my head, and he went. 

Soon, a doctor and nurse came back with father. After they 
had finished what seemed necessary, the doctor said kindly 
to father “Ng Sian-si n (Mr. Ng), you and your son had better 
go home now and rest as much as you can. We will do our 
very best here. My advice would be that if your poor wife is 
asleep, you let the sad news wait until the morning”. We did 
as he advised, and went quickly to our separate bedrooms. I 
do not know when mother was informed, but I suddenly woke 
up to find she was beside me. I shot up in bed, and mother 
drew me close to her and wouldn’t let me move. Since I had 
grown to boyhood, mother had never held me so close and so 
tight. Suddenly, I realised that it was morning, the first 
morning after the death of my brother, A-Eng. Tears were 
welling up in my eyes, but there were no cries, not even 
sobbing. We just held each other tighter and tighter. 

What a strange contrast it was with that shattering blow we 
experienced on the death of A-Chek. The blow seemed 
somehow to come from within .... no, no, even after more 
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than sixty years have passed, I still don’t know how to 
describe it... it was as if something had gone dead inside me. 
If I felt like that, mother must have felt ten times as much. 
From that day, her health began to go downhill. Up a bit at 
times, perhaps, but soon steadily downhill again. A-B6 died 
less than six months later. 

Two weeks or so before her death, mother had to be admitted 
to a private ward in Tainan Hospital. Then I realised that 
her condition must be serious. At home, she had seemed as 
busy as ever, and had never stopped being a good mother to 
us all. “I will have plenty of time to rest” she would say with 
a smile “when you and your father have gone off to school”. 

Strangely, on the evening before she died, father came back 
from hospital very pleased, saying that the doctor had told 
him that the crisis was over, and that “she will be on the 
mend from now on”. So I went to school the next morning 
with a light heart. On returning home at 3.30 as usual, 
several of my school-mates, who also lived in East Gate Road, 
said “Let’s play tak-hun in the yard outside the temple”. Tak- 
hun is a simple game. You draw two lines on the ground 
roughly ten feet apart, and each player with his carefully 
selected piece of broken tile throws it from one line to land as 
close as possible to the other. But that day, no sooner had we 
started than I began to feel uneasy. It seemed as if mother 
was calling me, and the call became more and more urgent, 
until I felt I could almost hear her voice. Telling my friends I 
must go and see my mother in hospital, I turned and began 
to run. So running and walking in turns, I kept on till I 
reached the big hospital building and went straight to 
mother’s private room. Only father and a nurse were there, 
and the nurse was just leaving. Mother lay very still, hardly 
breathing. I looked at father, and he looked at me as if 
suddenly aware of presence. “Why have you come at this 
time?” he said in surprise. “I heard mother calling me” I 
mumbled incoherently "or least I thought she was calling 
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me”. Father looked hard at me. “Yes” he said slowly “she was 
calling for you about half an hour ago: she repeatedly called 
for you. But a little while ago, she went into a coma Then, 
all of a sudden, mother opened her eyes and said in a faint 
voice “A-Chiong, is that you?” I didn’t know what to say, but 
I put my hand on hers to assure her that it was me. "A- 
Chiong, A-B6 is going home ...”. I looked at father, puzzled, 
but he averted his eyes. “A-Chiong, A-B6 is going home ... be 
a good son (koai ki£ n ) and become as strong as your brother 
A-Eng”. She lapsed into unconsciousness again, and remained 
so for a time. Then suddenly she opened her eyes wide, and, 
in almost a shout, she called out “A-Hu, Chu lai lah. A-Hu, A- 
Hu, Chu lai beh chhoa g6a tng-khl lah” (Husband, husband, 
the Lord has come to take me home). She threw up her arms 
with almost unbelievable strength and then let them fall. All 
was quiet and still. 

Perhaps it is worth saying that ‘A-Hu’, husband, and ‘A-Hu’, 
wife, seemed to be the most endearing terms that my mother 
and father used to each other when they thought the 
children were not about. 

Grandfather received the sad news very badly and took to his 
bed for a week or so. Mother was his favourite daughter-in- 
law. When father took us four children, (A-Siok, A-Beng, An- 
Hui and me) down to Ki-au church, we all saw how he had 
changed. We only stayed a week, instead of the month which 
had been our usual annual custom. Dear A-Ko- came over to 
Ki-au for that week too, and we could see that she was as 
shaken as we all were. Several times I heard father and A-Ko- 
say to each other “Father won’t last long So towards the 
end of the year, when we had a telegram to say that 
grandfather had had a stroke, and was critically ill, we could 
not be too surprised. We all went down to Ki-au. It was as if a 
chapter in our lives was at an end. 1926, the saddest year of 
my life. First my brother had died, my closest companion, 
then my dearest mother, and now my dear grandfather 
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(though actually he died in early January 1927), All were 
gone within a year, and father was left with four helpless 
children. 

Yet it was during the traumatic experiences of that fateful 
year that I had my first religious awakening. 

3. Grandfather and Me 

So far, I have not said a great deal about my grandfather, my 
father’s father, but now I need to say more about him. For he 
was not only very important and dear to me as a child, when 
he was still alive, but was also the one who exercised a 
decisive influence on my whole career. His image is very 
clear in my mind. Even now, when I am as old as my 
grandfather was when we used to stay with him in Ki-au, I 
can still visualise him with child-like affection. In fact, my 
search, - conscious or unconscious, • for my ‘roots’ as a 
Taiwanese and as a Christian always has to begin with him. 
To the rest of the family he was our ‘head’, whose authority 
no-one dared to question, but to me he was gentle, dear old 
grandfather, who always rather spoilt me - as mother used to 
say on our return home from our annual month’s holiday 
with him in the combined manse and church in Ki-au. 
Sometimes he would say to me, in a most endearing tone as 
he stroked his white beard, “Toa sun t4ng bo4 kid n (the first 
grandson is equivalent to a last son). So you are not only my 
grandson but also my baby son. Do you realise that?!” 

Ki-au was a lovely place in those days, set on a strip of land 
between Takao (Ko-hiong, Kaohsiung) harbour and the open 
sea. The harbour, indeed, was regarded as an ideal one: its 
narrow entrance, protected on both sides by low hills, gave it 
shelter from typhoons. If you stand looking down the harbour 
towards the sea, Ki-au is on the left and Ko-hiong on the 
right. On a hill at the far end of the Ki-au side there used to 
be a lighthouse with 300 steps leading up to it. About half 
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way along to the lighthouse, on the left, there was an old 
temple, and on the right, opposite it, was the old church. The 
church consisted of a hall which could hold about 80 to 100 
people for Sunday worship and, joined on to it in the one 
building, a manse, whose sitting-room could easily be 
converted into a church extension for larger meetings 
whenever necessary. Alongside the church was another two- 
storey building, which the missionaries occasionally used in 
earlier years for summer holidays. It had a very spacious 
veranda facing the harbour, and in the evenings, when the 
harbour was lit up and there was a cooling breeze from the 
sea, it was the favourite place for us to assemble and chat. 
We used to sit looking out over the harbour to a low hill on 
the far side and to the hill at the harbour entrance, on top of 
which stood the British Consulate. 

It was there too that grandfather would often take me for a 
tete-a-tete, just the two of us, a 70 year old man with his 
barely 10 year old grandson. The talks usually began with a 
story, and the stories usually centred round a young man and 
how bad and naughty he was until he met another man 
called Jesus, and then his life was changed. It was all very 
black and white, and might have become very monotonous, 
but in fact never did so, for this young man was a magician 
and knew an endless variety of tricks. Every time 
grandfather would tell me a new trick that this young man 
got up to: for example he could make an egg climb up to the 
top of a bamboo pole. So every time there was something new 
and fascinating to hear about; and in fact it was something of 
an anti-climax when the Lord Jesus appeared! 

It was only later I came to know that grandfather was 
talking about himself and the things he used to do as a 
Taoist ‘priest’ or ‘magus’. Mother told me so in strict secrecy 
one day when I had been passing on to her some of the 
stories I heard from him. Even as a child I often used to 
wonder why he only told, these stories to me and not to my 
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younger brother, Eng-hui, who after all was only a year, or so 
younger than I was. It didn’t appear that he had any special 
plans for my future. He never asked me what I wanted to be 
when I grew up. Was he trying to be my first theological 
teacher? 

One thing at least was clear: that the family was very 
important to grandfather. It was well known in church 
circles that he had lost his first son (at the time, his only son) 
on his voyage to the Pescadores to take up his first church 
appointment. What was not so well known was that grandma 
was with child at the time of the shipwreck, and that when 
the baby was bom a few months later, it was not expected to 
live. That baby was my father, and I was his first son. When 
I was a little older, grandpa surprised me one day by 
producing a sheet of good quality paper on which he had 
drawn a big tree • our family tree. He tried very hard indeed 
to interest me in that tree, coming back to it again and again. 
Unfortunately, I found a tree without leaves, flowers or fruit, 
but only a large number of names, rather boring. Very much 
later, however, when I visited Kun Chek-kong in Tang-kdng 
on the eve of my departure to England, several things from 
grandfather’s family tree came back to mind, and I had time 
to ponder during the long voyage. I remembered that 
Grandfather had told me he was the seventh generation 
since our ancestor had ‘fled’ to Taiwan with a few belongings 
in a small box to escape the extreme hardship of life on the 
mainland, and had settled in Tang-kdng as a poor fisherman. 
I remembered too, that grandfather had had over twenty 
brothers and sisters, but that all of them had died except 
Kun Chek-kong, who was actually only his step-brother. In 
fact, that visit to Kun Chek-kong had thrown a lot of light on 
the complexities of our family tree. I knew that my real 
grandma had died before I was bom, and that the person I 
called ‘grandma’ was.actually my step-grandma, and that she 
had home a daughter and two sons to my grandfather, the 
younger one being only a few years older than myself. That 
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was complicated enough. But when I went to stay with Kun 
Chek-kong, who had six wives at the same time, then I began 
to see how large a family might become. 

Even more important to grandfather, of course, was his 
conversion to Christianity. I gathered from my father, 
though on the whole he was fairly reticent about it, that 
grandfather had led a pretty wild life at one time. How he 
came to be converted no-one really knew, except God. "It was 
a miracle”, father said, and he was only echoing what 
grandma had told him. "Humanly speaking”, father would 
add, "your grandma was the decisive factor”. She was a 
remarkable woman by all accounts. When she died the whole 
town of Lam-4-khe n , Christians and non-Christians alike, 
went into mourning for a month, and then erected a ten foot 
high monument to her in the town cemetery, facing the main 
road. 

Grandfather marked his conversion with a solemn vow, 
which deeply affected both my father and me. But I knew 
nothing of this vow while grandfather was alive, only 
learning of it from my father some years later in special 
circumstances which I will relate in due course. 

4. An Unforgettable Fight 

My life, of course, was not completely taken up with family 
matters, or even with family and school interests. Gradually 
I came to be more aware of the wider world of which my 
comer of Taiwan was only a small part. In particular, I 
began to understand that I was Taiwanese, and that Taiwan 
had a certain place in the world of nations. The educational 
system itself, which provided separate schools for Taiwanese 
and Japanese, made it very clear that Taiwanese were 
somehow 'under’ the Japanese. But it was one never-to-be- 
forgotten incident which showed me with almost blinding 
clarity something of the bitterness of being part of someone 
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else’s empire. It happened shortly after the death of A-Eng, 
and before that of my mother. I was in my fourth year at 
‘kong hak-hau (Ko Gakko in Japanese - Primary Schools for 
Taiwanese, as distinguished from Sho Gakko - Primary 
Schools for Japanese children). 

One afternoon, when about ten of us from the Ko Gakko 
were on our way home, we were waylaid by a dozen or more 
boys from the Sho Gakko. They pelted us with stones and a 
great deal of abuse, finally using the words "Chian ko lo”. 
When I heard that, even though I did not then completely 
understand its significance, I felt a sudden rage, as if I had 
been hit below the belt. So then we let them have it, blow for 
blow and kick for kick. We fought like animals; and yet I felt 
no pain, only a strange sense of release. Suddenly we heard a 
shout of "Police! - Tai Jin lai lah - the Big Man has come”. 
Then we ran like hares. I just ran and ran, unconscious of 
anything except the need to get home as quickly as ever I 
could. I ran in the front door. Father was there in a moment, 
looking ominously angry, and mother seconds later, pale and 
worried. I suddenly realised that I was bleeding profusely 
and could hardly open my mouth. My whole body was in 
pain. It was only my father’s angry face, and the quiet but 
ominous way he said “Explain”, which kept me on my feet. 
Mother stretched out her hands to support me from behind 
as if she saw I was about to collapse. "We ... we ... had a fight, 
father”. "That is very obvious” - father’s voice was rising. "We 
didn’t start it, father. Please believe me, father. We didn’t 
start it at all”. "Then explain how it did start.” 

With great difficulty I began to tell of the stones and abuse 
hurled at us by the Japanese schoolboys, but even this 
seemed to bring no change in his attitude, though his tone 
was perhaps now just a little gentler. “Did you not remember 
that we are Christians, and that our Lord told us to love even 
our ememies?” "But father, we only started to fight back 
when they began shouting at us 'You cowards, you Chian ko 
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loT. At that, to my great amazement, my father went 
suddenly silent. I looked up in alarm and saw how pale he 
had become. At last he said to my mother “You had better 
bathe him carefully, give him a couple of aspirin and put him 
to bed. I will fetch the doctor to have a look at him.” Then, 
turning to me, he said, “Alright. Calm down. Get as much 
rest as you can tonight, because you must go to school as 
usual tomorrow and face whatever punishment the school 
authorities decide on. Explain the first part to them as briefly 
as possible, but remember to tell your form master, Mr. Cho 
(a Taiwanese) that the fight only began on your side when 
they said, ’You cowards, you Chian ko lo”\ 

Next day, though I could barely walk, I went to school as best 
I could. My father went with me as far as the school gate and 
I went on in. At the Morning Assembly the headmaster spoke 
of the very unfortunate incident which had taken place the 
day before, which had brought great shame on the school, 
and promised that those who were guilty would be severely 
punished. After the Assembly was dismissed, our Form 
Master led all the culprits to the Headmaster’s office. I still 
tremble when I recall the atmosphere that greeted us inside. 
For some reason, and without premeditation, I found that I 
was to be the spokesman for the other nine. Perhaps 
somehow my experience with my father the previous evening 
had given me a kind of encouragement. Anyway, I followed 
his advice and didn’t dwell on the earlier part of what had 
happened. Once again, to my amazement and that of all the 
others, as soon as I came to say “The actual fight only started 
as far as our side was concerned when- they shouted at us 
’You cowards, you Chian ko lo’”, there was suddenly a dead 
silence. The headmaster and our form master exchanged 
glances, the former looking embarrassed and the latter 
turning quite pale. It seemed that this phrase ’Chian ko lo’ 
worked like magic to clear away difficult situations. The 
headmaster turned and said to us “Alright, you can go now”, 
not even adding “Don’t do it again”, or any other general 
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warning. We were even given a week away from school to 
recover from our wounds. 

During that week my father explained what the expression 
meant. It was not just calling us ‘Chinese slaves’ - no, no, far 
worse, we were ‘Slaves of Ching’. That meant we were in the 
first place slaves of the Manchurian Chings (no Chinese 
would accept that the Chings, or Manchus, were real 
Chinese) but, more than that, as Manchuria itself had been 
annexed and conquered by the Japanese, we were slaves of 
slaves. My political innocence was rudely shattered. I 
understood for the first time that as a Taiwanese I was 
condemned to live in my own native land as a second class • 
even third class * citizen. 

5. Adolescence 

From 1916 onwards, when father joined the staff of the Boys’ 
School as Scripture teacher and housemaster, he had begun 
simultaneously to be deeply involved in the development of a 
small church in the East Gate Road, and in its progress from 
being a mere ‘preaching station’ of down-town Th&i-peng 
k6ng, to becoming an independent congregation and 
pastorate in its own right - the East Gate Church. This status 
the Church achieved in 1921. So naturally, I was deeply 
involved too, and became a regular Sunday School scholar 
there. In fact, East Gate Church was one of the main centres 
of life in childhood and adolescence and the source of my 
developing spiritual consciousness. The church was 
strategically situated. It not only served the people of the 
East Gate area and of Au-kah and other villages to the east, 
but also the people to the west, beyond the level crossing, 
who lived in the crowded city streets of Ban-chhoan, the 
Tang Chh&i-chhl (vegetable market), Ko-soa n Teng and the 
whole area leading down to the South Gate. More important 
still, perhaps, it was within easy reach of the English 
Presbyterian Mission, with the Boys’ and Girls’ Middle 
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Schools, the Theological College and the Sin-lau Hospital. No 
wonder then that, even when it was a humble ‘preaching 
station’, it could count such people as Dr. Ferguson, Dr. 
Barclay, Dr. MacLeod and the Reverend Lim I&n-sin among 
the early ‘interim moderators’ in charge of its affairs, and 
Principals Band and Galt and other missionaries as active 
participants in its life. From my childhood onwards, these 
early ‘fathers of our church’ were familiar figures to me. 

Yet more important for me during childhood and adolescence 
were some of my father’s closest friends and colleagues, 
many of whom were deeply involved in East Gate Church 
activities. First of all was the couple we children always 
knew as ‘Tang-ni Pa’ and ‘Tang-ni B6’ (literally, ‘same year 
father’ and ‘same year mother’), Mr. and Mrs. Tio Thian-chu. 
They were so called by us because Mr. Tio had been born in 
the same place (Tang-kdng) and the same year (1890) as 
father. Father never said so exactly, but I believe they were 
sworn brothers, and certainly they stuck together through 
thick and thin throughout their fives. Tang-ni Pa was on the 
teaching staff of the Boys’ School, joining as teacher of 
Geography at about the same time as father. Then there was 
Elder Chhoh, whose spacious house on the right of the 
church we had occupied for a year or so after we left Chu-se- 
Liau, and Elder Ng Sln-ld, a teacher at the college. I think 
Elder Ng was the owner of the Chu-se-Liau building, but 
anyway, he and his family lived there for many years after 
we had left. Elder Ng’s five daughters were very sociable, two 
of them being about my age (though I had to call them 
‘auntie’, as their father belonged to my grandfather’s 
generation) and their home became a kind of ‘clandestine’ 
meeting place for boys and girls. There was also K6ng Sui-chu 
(that is, the elder of the Miss K6ngs, though they were 
always together), who was my father’s opposite number in 
the Girls’ School, as Scripture teacher and chaplain. Then 
there were our close neighbours, Elder S6ng Chui-khim and 
Deacon Lim Pah-bah, whom we called ‘uncles’ - Chiii-khim 
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peh and Ban-chek, and Elder Go- Hin, whose eldest son, Lai- 
seng, was in my class at the Boys’ School and a one time 
close friend. 

Naturally, I also got to know many of the other ministers of 
our church. Among those whom I most often saw in those 
years were the Reverend Ko Kim-seng, who lived with his 
family just across the road from us (though their church 
connection was more with Th&i-peng k6ng church), and our 
favourite minister, Iu n Se-chu, who composed hymns on 
indigenous tunes and taught us to sing them at Christmas, 
as “Lin tai-ke, Tong ke eh, Pin siang chit-ke” “We’re all the 
same family, all once the same household”. Later there were 
the Reverend Phoa n To-eng and preacher Ong Chin-teng. 

East Gate Church was a lively place. Every Sunday, it was 
packed full, with a congregation which included between 400 
and 500 boys and girls from the two schools - full, in fact, to 
overflowing. There was also a flourishing Sunday School with 
150 to 200 children from both Christian and non-Christian 
homes. No wonder it was the dream of both old and young 
alike, from as far back as I can remember, to have a building 
big enough to hold us all. So when one year Mrs. Band’s 
brother, who was an architect, paid a visit to Taiwan, the 
Church asked him to design a new church for them. He 
accepted with enthusiasm. The present building, simple but 
dignified, spacious and airy, came out of this request. It was 
completed in June 1926. Though East Gate Church had been 
a full pastorate since 1921, it still, at this time, lacked an 
official minister of its own. Father was, however, its minister 
in all but name, giving all his spare time and energy to it, 
even in our most troubled and tragic year of 1926. It was 
some consolation to my father that mother’s funeral was held 
in the newly completed church building, full to the doors with 
over a thousand people present at the service. 
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My depression after my brother’s death soon attracted 
father’s attention. The walk to school every morning, all on 
my own, had become a constant reminder of my loss and a 
burden which I was always seeking a means of avoiding. One 
evening early in the second term of my fifth year at primary 
school, father called me to his study and asked me if I would 
like to try the entrance examination for our Boys’ Middle 
School the following March, for if I would, he would arrange 
for a tutor to give me special coaching in the evenings. I said 
I would, not so much from any enthusiasm for the Boys’ 
School, as from feeling so depressed with my existing life. 
The fight with the Japanese boys and then my mother’s 
death had made going to the Hu-siok Primary more and more 
disagreeable to me. I had dropped down for the first time to 
the fifth place in my class, and had received some rather 
unfavourable comment in my school report. So my 
determination to pass that entrance examination grew in 
proportion. Father arranged for A-Bin hia n , who lived next 
door and was already in his fourth year at Tainan first 
Middle School, to come over every evening and supervise my 
extra studies in mathematics, Japanese and other subjects. 
He used to tell me stories to encourage me, and shared with 
me his own ambition and determination to pass the entrance 
examination for Taihok Medical School, or failing that, for 
one of the medical schools in Manchuria. Eventually, he did 
in fact go to Manchuria, but then I lost track of him. When 
Manchuria became involved in such turbulence and war from 
1928/29 onwards, I sometimes wondered how he was getting 
on. 

To my surprise, and a certain pride, I did pass the entrance 
examination the following March, and so on April 1st 1927 I 
became one of the new boys at our Boys’ School, the Tlu n -16 
k&u-hoe Tiong-oh (The Presbyterian Church Middle School), 
or Ti6ng-tiong as it was commonly known in Taiwanese. 
Soon I got to know a small class-mate of about my own 
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height called Te n Ngd-tidn, whose family had for some reason 
just returned from Manchuria, where he had been attending 
the Sho Gakko for Japanese children in Mukden. He, like 
me, had passed the middle school entrance examination 
without finishing his last year at primary level. The result 
was that, to our great surprise, within a week or so, we were 
demoted to the “preparatory class” (which had now moved 
over to the school from Chu-se-Liau), as if some mistake had 
been made about our admission. But after the first term, our 
results were so much above the rest, that we were 
“promoted” back to our original class, where, to the surprise 
of the doubters perhaps, we both kept within the top five 
places. Ngci-ticm left the school after the second year and I 
after the third. We met accidentally in Tokyo some years 
later, when he was a medical student at Jio-chi Catholic 
University, and I was at Tokyo Imperial University. Almost 
the first thing we recalled from our past experience was the 
fuss over our admission to middle school. 

On entering the Boys’ School, I went to live in the dormitory 
called “Tang Liau”, the “East Wing”, separated from the 
“West Wing” only by the large dining hall which stood 
between them. At about the same time, father received a call 
from East Gate Church to "be its first minister, which he 
accepted. This was less than a year after mother had died, 
leaving father with four children to care for. But in spite of 
this, he still kept his job at the Boys’ School as scripture 
teacher and housemaster. He was one of the two 
housemasters in charge of the East Wing dormitory, while 
Tang-ni Pa was in charge of the West Wing. Under Principal 
Band’s guidance and leadership, the two dormitories were 
successfully run by this team for over fifteen years. It was 
with the full agreement of all concerned that when father 
accepted the post of minister at East Gate, he would not 
relinquish his work at the school. Questions were raised 
several times, but Mr. Band insisted on the arrangement. I 
really don’t know how father managed it. 
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After my mother died, her mother, our maternal 
grandmother, came for a few weeks to look after the family, 
but the care of four children of varying ages proved too much 
for her seventy years and fragile health. A married, but 
childless cousin on mother’s side then came from Tang-k&ng, 
and stayed with us for nearly six months. We all liked her 
very much, but the frequent visits of her prodigal husband 
with requests for money and loans became more and more of 
an irritation, especially for father, and in the end she 
reluctantly returned to Tang-k&ng. About the time she left, 
father decided to move into one side of the semi-detached 
house provided for the sia-kam (house masters) in the school 
compound. Tang-ni Pa and his family had already moved in 
the other side. Father engaged a home help to look after the 
children under the supervision of Tang-ni B6. It worked 
fairly well. I never saw father so busy, but it was better that 
way, rather than have him introverted and brooding over the 
traumatic experiences of 1926. And however busy he was, he 
always set aside the evening meal and the time following it 
for his family. I always tried to finish my meal in the dining 
hall as quickly as possible, so that I could be with father and 
my sister and brothers for that time. It was only a couple of 
minutes from the hall to our new house. 

I enjoyed the discipline and communal life of the dormitory 
enormously, and to my father’s surprise and my own, my 
health began to improve. From being a skinny, sickly boy 
nick-named “toa thau-d”, I became a fairly presentable and 
strong lad, and a vigorous player of football. 

We were only allowed out of the school grounds once a week, 
on Saturday afternoons, and that only after our rooms had 
been thoroughly scrubbed and the whole dormitory swept 
spotlessly clean, our allocated flower beds properly attended 
to and watered, and our assigned patch of grass on the 
playing fields neatly cut. All this work was carefully 
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inspected by Mr. Band, the headmaster, accompanied by the 
whole “hierarchy” of prefects. There were few of us who did 
not one time or another have the experience , not easily 
forgotten, of hearing our formidable but lovable headmaster 
say “No outing for you today. Stay in and do some grass 
cutting instead”. Fortunately, this only happened to a few 
individuals each week, but every time it did happen to some, 
as if it were a matter of principle, emphasising the 
headmaster’s “discipline”. 

After the inspection, there would be a simple meal of “kiam 
moi” and “lek-taii-d thng” (soft-cooked savoury rice and green 
bean soup). There was no need for more, for this was the day 
when we would be going out to a feast of our own choosing. 
So once our “snack” was over, we would dress very smartly in 
freshly delivered and ironed school uniforms, white in 
summer and blue in winter, and with shoes brightly polished, 
we would march off in twos and threes, either using the main 
gate, which led straight into East Gate Road, or the back 
lane, which passed through the broken-down town wall, 
across the cemetery, past the college and hospital compounds 
and eventually reached the “Tang Chh&i-chhi” or market place 
where there was always plenty of food to be had. The 
Saturday outing was also the day for showing ourselves off to 
the people outside, for we would meet not only with a great 
variety of the general public, but also with the “An Chl- 
moai”, our dear “sisters’ from the Girls’ School, who would 
also be walking around town in twos and threes just like us, 
for it was their day out too. 

There was another day in the week on which we went out of 
the school grounds, not individually or in groups, but as a 
school, and that was Sunday, both morning and afternoon. 
We would all line up two and two in a long procession, with 
the first year at the front and the fifth year at the back, and 
a prefect walking beside the first couple of each form. There 
must have been an agreement between Mr. Band and Miss 
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Galt, headmistress of the Girls’ School, for we boys would 
always arrive first and settle down in our places immediately 
to the left of the central aisle of the church; and then in 
would come the girls to settle down immediately to the right. 
Beyond the side aisles the men of the congregation would sit 
to the right, and the women to the left. How orderly and 
proper everything was in those days! 

Apart from those two days, the school seemed to function like 
a self contained unit, tucked away in a far comer of Tainan 
city. Monotonous? Far from it. The headmaster saw to it that 
we were kept busy all the time. If we were not at class or 
doing homework, then we were out on the sports field 
playing football, tennis or baseball, with matches and 
competitions between the three dormitories (- a South Wing 
was added later with Mr. Singleton as housemaster). If you 
talk with any old boy from the “Ti6ng-tiong”, you always find 
that he looks back at his school days with nostalgia and 
happy memories, even though he may have grumbled a bit 
then and perhaps been punished for something or other a 
couple of times whilst he was there. In fact you may 
sometimes find that the pains of youth are even included in 
the “happy memories”. So my three years there passed away 
quickly, and certainly with much happiness. Almost before I 
was aware of it, I was in the middle of my third year, and 
facing a decision which needed to be made about my future. 

6. Father’s Remarriage 

It was while I was at Ti6ng-tiong that an event took place 
which was of great importance not only to father but also to 
us four children. In 1928 father remarried. When our 
maternal grandmother was living with us in the weeks 
immediately after mother’s death in 1926, she did, I know, 
raise the question of remarriage with him. She said to me 
herself “Your father is so busy, there must be someone to 
look after you four children, or there will soon be problems”. 
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But father just flatly said “no” to the whole idea. I remember 
her arguing with him: "Su-beng” she pleaded, using father’s 
personal name, “I am not only thinking of you, but even more 
of the four children A-Kirn has left behind. I am sure she 
would rather have you remarry and have someone to look 
after them properly than have them uncared for when they 
are ill - or even worse, have them running wild.” But father 
just said that they would be alright, and that he could 
manage, with a little help here and there. “You should at 
least think about it” A-M& (grandmother) insisted. “Yes” 
father retorted “I will consider it when someone turns up who 
is not only willing to marry me, but solemnly promises to look 
after these four as her own children. Someone like that is 
hard to come by. I have a step-mother myself, as well you 
know”. They didn’t seem to mind my being present at this 
exchange, but I didn’t hear the matter raised again between 
them for a long while. 

Ji-i, mother’s second sister and our aunt, came several times 
to see us around this time, though only once with grandma. 
Then one day father casually said to me “How would you like 
to have Sa n -i (mother’s third sister) as a new mother?” I just 
nodded. We all liked Sa n -i: she was the youngest of the three 
sisters, and the merriest. She was a junior teacher at the 
Girls’ School and often came to see us, though she never 
stayed long, especially after mother’s death. It seemed that at 
last A-M3 and Ji-i together had succeeded in persuading my 
father to marry again, and that the person they had 
arranged between them was no less than Sa n -i. She was 
apparently willing to marry father, but on one condition - 
that father should first pay for her to have a year’s study in 
the theological department of Aoyamagakuin in Japan, so 
that she would be better equipped to help father in his 
church work. Father agreed, and Sa n -i soon left for Tokyo. 
But six months or so later, an embarrassed Ji-i came to 
father begging him, with deep apologies, to release her 
younger sister from her promise. Sa n -i had fallen in love 
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with a Japanese student in her class at college, and they 
were hoping to get married as soon as he graduated. No one 
was amused, least of all poor grandma, who must have felt 
personally responsible for the sorry affair. Father was 
annoyed rather than heart-broken. He felt he had made a 
fool of himself. 

A year or so later, after father had accepted the call to be the 
first minister of East Gate Church, he was married there. I 
was amazed when I heard the news of the wedding only a 
few days before it actually took place, and stayed away from 
the service in protest. Father made no effort to persuade me 
to attend. Understandably, it was a quiet wedding, but, as I 
was repeatedly told afterwards, the whole congregation was 
very pleased that their minister now had a wife. 

It was not till the evening that I was summoned home from 
school by father to meet my step-mother for the first time. 
There were only the three of us in the room when we met. 
Father said to me rather awkwardly “This is your new A-B6”. 
Then, turning towards her, but still speaking to me, he added 
very slowly “She has promised me that she will look after 
you, A-Siok, A-Beng and An-hui as if you were her own 
children”. I looked up at her for the first time, with attention 
and curiosity. She was tall and quite beautiful in her 
wedding dress. She didn’t say a word after what father had 
said, but nodded firmly several times. Then she went to the 
desk, took out a wrist watch and handed it to me. “This is for 
you ...to remember..”. She didn’t finish the sentence, so even 
to this day, I do not know exactly what I was to remember, 
and can only guess. 

From that night, I quite took to my step-mother, and called 
her “A-B6” quite naturally, though she was only ten years or 
so older than I was. No-one is perfect. I know sister A-Siok 
did not get on too well with her, but we three boys all did, 
though perhaps each in a rather different way. A-Beng was 
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her favourite. Eventually, she had six children of her own - 
three boys (A-Teng, A-Keng and Seng-hui) and three girls (A- 
Chin, A-Hui and Siok-san). It was indeed a large family to 
look after. Above all, looking back, is gratitude to her for 
having given father a new lease of life, and for having stood 
by him, not only in times of prosperity and health, but also in 
times of trouble and suffering, which became poor father’s lot 
from 1934 onwards. 

7. Leaving Home 

1930 was my last year at the Boys’ School. By this time my 
class, now in its third year, had shrunk from its original fifty 
or more, to around thirty. It was not that the boys or their 
parents were dissatisfied with its standards. Ti6ng*tiong was 
a good school, second to none of the other boys’ schools from 
every point of view - except one only. The Japanese 
authorities still refused to register it as an accredited Middle 
School, which meant that its boys were not qualified, on 
completing its courses, to apply for places at college level. For 
those seeking further education, it was a kind of blind alley. 

The authorities refused accreditation on two counts: first, 
because of its dependence on grants from abroad, and second, 
because of the Shinto worship issue (JinJia sampai). The first 
of these problems had been practically solved by the time 
that I entered (1927). Professor Lim Bo -seng and others had 
by immense effort raised an endowment fund of a hundred 
thousand yen • a colossal sum of money at that time. But the 
second problem, far from being solved, became on the 
contrary, from about 1930 onwards, more and more 
intractable. As Japanese imperialism and militarism grew 
stronger and stronger in the wake of the “Manchuria 
incident”, so the cult of Emperor worship, on which all Shinto 
shrines are centred, flourished more and more, until it 
became not only the ideological basis but also the religious 
raison d’etre of a kind of messianism closely bound up with 
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the belief that the Emperor was the “Son of Heaven", a living 
god on earth. The authorities tried to make these beliefs 
more acceptable by distinguishing between the so-called 
“religious Shinto” and “state Shinto”. They maintained that 
while attendance at the first of these was a religious act, in 
which people were free to participate or not according to 
their consciences, attendance at the latter was a national 
duty, and an extremely important one for every citizen (or to 
put it more exactly, for every “subject” of the Emperor). Mr. 
Band used to say “It is sheer deception, like filling a 
‘rabunken’ (fizz) bottle with sake and saying ‘drink it: it’s 
only lemonade’”. 

1929 was the year in which a number of events brought the 
world of higher education into view for me. Early thgt year, 
three exceptionally well qualified teachers joined the school 
staff, two Taiwanese and one Japanese. The two Taiwanese 
were both old boys of the school, Mr. Tfe Pek-hok, graduate in 
mathematics from the prestigious Normal College in 
Hiroshima, and Mr. Lim Teng-ch6, graduate from the English 
Department of the Aoyamagakuin in Tokyo, - a well-known 
Methodist College. The Japanese was Mr. Uemura, also from 
Aoyamagakuin. At the same time a Canadian couple, the 
Coplands, also came onto the staff after work in China. All 
these brought a welcome breath of fresh air into the school. 
But the most exciting event of the year was the return of 
Professor Lim Bo -seng from the U.S.A., with a Ph.D. from 
Colombia University. There was a great party held in his 
honour, attended by all the teachers and all the boys, at 
which our headmaster introduced him with great pride as a 
shining example to us all of what the school could do for its 
pupils. Here was the first of our old boys to graduate from 
Tokyo Imperial University, and now the first to receive a 
doctorate from so well-known an American university as 
Colombia University of New York. I wonder how many boys 
were inspired by this occasion to set their sights on just such 
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a career. Certainly I was. Dr. Lim Bo-seng became the hero 
of my youth. 

About this time another visitor came to the school, who was 
to have a big influence on my studies. He was the Reverend 
Abe, headmaster of the Middle School attached to 
Aoyamagakuin College. He promised us that he would admit 
into the fourth year of his school, and without any entrance 
test, the two best scholars of our third year. Go- Lai-seng and 
I were accordingly introduced to him as the two best. We 
finished our third year in March 1930, and immediately left 
for Tokyo in great high spirits. It was the first time either of 
us had ever been out of Taiwan, and to be leaving for Tokyo, 
the capital city of the Japanese Empire too! But there were 
totally unexpected experiences awaiting the country 
bumpkins from the colony of Taiwan. First, the sea was very 
rough, and we were sea-sick all the way, wondering 
miserably whether we had done the right thing or not in 
leaving the sunny land of Taiwan. I have no recollections of 
how we arrived in Kobe or how we managed to catch the 
train from there to Tokyo, but I do remember the great sense 
of relief when we were met at Tokyo station by my Tang-ni 
Pa , who happened to be there at the time. But there was 
another shock for us, for that evening we were told that there 
would, after all, be an entrance examination, in only 10 days 
time, when 25 applicants would be competing for 4 or 5 
places. This was exactly the opposite to what we had been led 
to expect. Worse yet, when we took the examination, we not 
only failed, but failed miserably. I would not be surprised if 
the two “best boys” from the school in Tainan came at the 
very bottom of the 25. applicants. I was so miserable that I 
even thought of committing suicide. How could I go back 
home to face my father, my teachers and my fellow students 
with such shame on my head? 

It was my good old Tang-ni Pa who saved me from utter 
misery. I don’t know how many visits he made to the 
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Aoyamagakuin to negotiate on our behalf, but anyway, he 
came back one afternoon a few days later and told us that the 
school would take us after all, but strictly on probation and 
for one term only . If we failed by then to make good, we must 
leave the school without further ado. “So it is up to you to 
make the best of this last chance” Tang-ni Pa concluded. 

I never worked so hard in my life before, or since, as I did 
that term. It was the same, I believe, with Lai-seng too. And 
we had our reward. At the end of the term, we were both 
among the top thirty of over 200 students. The reputation of 
our school had been vindicated. It also gave me some 
personal satisfaction to find that I could compete with 
Japanese boys in their own medium, especially as I was the 
only Taiwanese in my class, one of the four into which the 
fourth year was divided. The second term I did even better, 
finishing in the top five. In fact, I did so well that I even had 
the audacity, after consulting with Tang-ni Pa, to ask our 
form master if I could try the entrance examination the next 
spring to the “Sixth Form College” in Taipei, that is, to the 
Taihoku Koto Gaku Ko, the Taipei High School. 

This school was the only High School in Taiwan, and so was 
commonly called just “Wan-Ko” (Taiwan High). Like other 
High Schools in Japan, it often seemed then to pick out some 
of the best scholars from the fourth year of Middle School, 
instead of waiting until they had finished the full five years, 
and would have a big range of other professional and 
technical colleges to choose from. So that was why I was in 
effect asking to jump a year in that way. The form master 
smiled at my request, and said “Why not? You have surprised 
us with your results these last terms. It is a very competitive 
examination, but I see no harm in your trying. It will give 
you practice anyway. If you fail, come back to us: there is no 
shame in that. I know quite a few boys from our school who 
have failed four or five times”. 
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So I applied for the Wan-Ko entrance examination held in 
the spring of 1931; and to the astonishment of everyone, not 
least myself, I passed. The form master kindly wrote me a 
short letter of congratulation and told me I was the only one 
from Aoyama to pass the High School entrance that year. 
Even the top boy had failed in his attempt to get into It-Ko, 
the number one school in Japan. 

So the year 1930, which began with the worst failure of my 
educational career, ended in unexpected success which more 
or less decided my future. How strange is life! “On the left 
hand he doth work, but I do not see it” has proved so true 
many times in my life. 

1930 was also my first experience of Tokyo, though I didn’t 
see much of it, except for the neighbourhood of Aoyama, 
which was not far from the busy Shibuyu area of the city. I 
lived in a dormitory with about thirty other boys, where we 
were looked after by two or three older students from the 
Department of Theology. It was there that I met Suzuki Kun, 
a classmate who soon became a close friend. It was he who 
turned up so unexpectedly - almost miraculously • six years 
later as an officer on the Kashimura-maru on that 
memorable day of my departure for England. I was happy 
during that year at Aoyama because I saw in Suzuki Kun 
and in others the human side of the Japanese in their own 
home land. This essential humanity can be illustrated by a 
little incident which has remained in my memory ever since. 
One day our history master, a Mr. Tanaka as I remember, 
broke off his lesson to tell us something about Manchuria, 
where he had lived for several years. From about 1930 
onwards, Manchuria began to figure frequently in the papers 
as a “trouble spot”, and inevitably a certain picture of what it 
was like was beginning to grow in our minds. Mr. Tanaka 
was evidently trying to give us something of the reality of the 
place by telling us about some of the things that had 
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happened when he was living there. His main point each 
time was to emphasise that “incidents” reported in the papers 
were not necessarily and not always what actually happened. 
I remembered his words when the so-called “Manchuria 
Incident” took place in September 1931. In fact, I have 
remembered them on quite a number of occasions since then, 
when an “incident” has been reported to have occurred in one 
part of the world or another. 

8. The Wan-Ko Period 

The most important examination I ever sat, and one which 
was decisive for my whole educational process, was the 
entrance examination for “Wan-ko” or “Taiwan High School” 
(the bridge between Middle School and University). As I have 
said there was only one such school in Taiwan, so the 
entrance examination was highly competitive. Even for 
Japanese it was very difficult to get in, and for Taiwanese it 
was doubly or trebly so. For the class of 35 there would be 
well over three hundred candidates from middle schools all 
over the island and some even from Japan proper. But 
though the majority of candidates were Taiwanese, only six 
of them were given places among the 35 finally chosen. 

All in all I was very pessimistic about my chances of being 
chosen in these circumstances. As for the examination 
papers, I thought I did quite well in three of the subjects but 
not so well in classical Japanese. What worried me the most 
was the oral examination. You had to write an essay of 
between 1,500 and 2,000 words on a given theme, and them 
submit to questions on it or on anything else the examiners 
might like to ask. Our essay theme that year was “What 
should the student’s attitude be in the present unrest?”. Here 
was a challenge at a time of great political and national 
tension. Everyone knew that both in the written paper, and 
in the oral that followed, the examiners would be keeping a 
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very sharp lookout for any ‘dangerous thoughts' (kihian 
shisho). 

I read the subject for the essay, shut my eyes and said a little 
silent prayer, and suddenly Paul’s words in Romans Chapter 
5 verses 3-5 flashed into my mind...“let us also rejoice in our 
tribulations, knowing that tribulation worketh patience; and 
patience, probation; and probation, hope; and hope putteth 
not to shame; because the love of God hath been shed abroad 
in our hearts through the Holy Spirit...”. I immediately began 
to write with great speed, determined to end my essay with 
that quotation, - and succeeded in doing so just as the bell 
rang: I didn’t even have time to read through what I had 
written, though somehow I thought I had not done too badly. 

That afternoon I was called for the oral interview. There 
were five examiners, one of them in army uniform, sitting in 
a row behind a light. No one smiled. I sat down. No sooner 
was I seated than the one in the centre, a young, good- 
looking man, abruptly produced the first question “You are a 
Christian, aren’t you?” I was a bit taken aback, but answered 
“Yes” * I hope loud enough. “What are the basic teachings of 
Christianity?” I relaxed and answered “God is love, and we 
are to love Him and our neighbours”. “Then he paused 
and gave a slight smile, “then don’t you think that Christians 
are hypocritical, just as Jesus said of the Pharisees, when 
they plant crosses not only in the churches but in many other 
places too?” I was puzzled and a bit frightened, but at the 
same time my ‘Christian’ fighting spirit was roused. “I don’t 
know what you mean. I don’t see why putting up a cross, 
which is the most precious symbol of Christian faith, should 
have anything to do with ‘being hypocritical’. You must have 
made a mistake or misunderstood” I concluded boldly. “No, I 
am not mistaken, nor have I misunderstood. Just tell me how 
you can reconcile your assertion that Christianity is a 
religion of love with putting up crosses everywhere to remind 
people that the Jews crucified Jesus nearly two thousand 
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years ago, so shaming them even today, two thousand years 
later”. 

Now I was really taken aback. I had never heard anyone talk 
about the cross in that way before. At the same time, I could 
no longer contain myself, and almost forgetting that he was 
the examiner and I the examinee, said quite loudly, “You are 
quite wrong there. The cross is the symbol of God’s love, the 
extent of the sacrifice he would make for mankind, not even 
sparing his own son. It is the symbol of Jesus’s love too, that 
he was obedient unto death ...” and here I quoted the verses 
from Philippians. I began to be aware of the amusement on 
the faces of the other examiners, including the stiff military 
instructor, and stopped abruptly. 

There was rather a strange smile on the face of the 
handsome examiner too as he said, “Young man, you seem to 
know your Bible well. But you had better think further about 
the question I put to you. I have just come back from 
Germany. There was growing anti-Jewish feeling there, and 
I think the crosses everywhere may have had something to 
do with it. Germany is supposed to be a Christian country, 
isn’t it?” He turned to the colleagues on his right and left, 
asking them whether they had any questions they wanted to 
put to me, and I was greatly relieved when they all shook 
their heads, still looking very much amused. Then the 
examiner said, “Well, you may go now”. I got up and began to 
say “Sir, I am ...” but I couldn’t finish it and turned and fled, 
feeling that they were all having a good laugh at me now. 

I was very depressed. I knew of course that I had failed. 
When I at last got back home to Tainan the following 
evening, I was so quiet and subdued that no-one dared ask 
me anything, thinking, no doubt, that I must have done very 
badly. But before I Went to bed father took me to his study 
and asked me gently what had happened. I told him the 
whole story in sobs and shame. Then, to my great surprise, 
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father pulled me up and embraced me (a thing he had never 
once done before) saying, “Well done my son. You delivered 
your first sermon and did it well. Even if you are to fail, I am 
very proud of you”. I was both surprised and consoled by 
father’s words, but next morning the sense of failure and 
shame returned. After a day or so father sent me to go and 
stay with my favourite aunt A-Ko- in Ki-au, only returning 
on the day the results were to be announced. 

I got back late in the evening, filled- with the strong 
foreboding that I was bound to have failed and still 
shuddering at the recollection of the oral, afraid to face the 
family. Softly I opened the door and went in. My father, step¬ 
mother and sister were all there, and jumped up smiling to 
welcome me. “You have passed!” father almost shouted. 
Auntie A-Chlm had been to the college that morning, seen my 
name and 'phoned father straight away. I was overwhelmed, 
not so much by joy as by incredulity and relief. I was 
seventeen years old and the future was opening for me. 

That night father and I had a very serious talk about my life. 
“My son” he began, “I have refrained from telling you this 
before, but with your good news today I think it is right to 
tell you now. When your grandfather was converted, there 
was a very radical change in his life. And at that time he 
made a vow ... to go into the ministry himself, and not only 
himself but the firstborn of his family. I did not know this 
until I heard that I had passed the entrance examination and 
been awarded a scholarship to go to the newly established 
medical school in Taipei. When I asked your grandfather for 
his permission, he said, “No, you are to go to the theological 
school in Tainan and become a minister”. I pleaded with your 
grandfather, but he was adamant. I was very unhappy then, 
and thought of running away; but now, after more than 30 
years have passed, I can honestly say that I have been very 
happy in the ministry. It has been a very rewarding life. I 
have no regrets, and am grateful now I finally decided to 
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follow in your grandfather's footsteps, as he wished I would 
do. You are his first grandson, the ‘firstborn’ of the next 
generation. He reminded me several times before his death to 
tell you about his vow and I promised that I would do so. 
Now I am fulfilling my promise to him, but you must choose 
for yourself. Times have changed. In promising your 
grandfather to let you know about his vow, I have also made 
up my mind to tell you about two things which I have come 
to value dearly - freedom and education. God gives us 
freedom, and we must treasure it as dearly as life itself and 
exercise it responsibly before Him. Secondly education; each 
generation must aim to be better educated and equipped 
than the previous one. God has now granted you a very 
precious and rare opportunity. Make the very best of it for 
whatever you decide to do”. 

I spoke very little that night, but I did tell father that I had 
been thinking about following in his footsteps. I told him that 
it was because I was thinking of the ministry that I had 
chosen the literature section in my entrance examination, 
and not mathematics, even though geometry and algebra 
were my favourite and best subjects at school. So the die was 
cast. 

Though ministry in the church was now my objective, I still 
did not know exactly how I ought to prepare myself or what I 
ought to study. Father advised me to go and see Principal 
Band and Dr. Lim. They were two men he greatly admired, 
and he made appointments for me on the following days. I 
went to see Mr. Band first. He seemed pleased to see me and 
even told me that the school was proud of me! I was glad of 
his approval, because only a year or so before that he had 
been rather displeased with me over my decision to go to 
Aoyamagakuin, when he was urging me to stay on for a 
fourth year in Tainan instead. I think he was then hoping 
that I would go on to our theological school with several 
others in our class who were thinking of doing so, and was 
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disappointed that I seemed set on a different course. So when 
I told him I was seriously contemplating going into the 
ministry, he was both surprised and pleased. He knew I was 
good at maths and rather suspected that I would be more 
interested in science, and perhaps in medicine, to which all 
young Taiwanese aspired at that time. 

I told Mr. Band that, being now virtually assured of a chance 
to go to University, I was coming to him for advice about 
what course of studies would be the best preparation for 
ministerial training. Without hesitation he told me that 
philosophy was the normal and, in his judgment, the best 
preparation for theology. This time it was I who was 
surprised. “Could I not study maths, as you did?” I asked. 
But he strongly advised against it. 

A couple of days later I paid my respects to Professor Lim. Dr. 
Lim was one of the two Taiwanese professors then in 
Taiwan, the other being Dr. To- Chhong-beng of the Medical 
School in Tai-pak (Taipei). He didn't seem too surprised to 
learn that I was hoping to go into the ministry eventually, 
and he agreed that in that case philosophy would be the best 
subject to pursue. “But”, he cautioned me, “you shouldn't be 
too fixed in your mind. Keep your options open for the 
present. You could do a course on philosophy in your third 
year at college and see how you like it. Besides, philosophy 
can be a very disturbing subject, engendering more doubts 
than solutions, as I well know, for that was the subject I 
specialised in at Tokyo Imperial University”. 

He was advising me out of his own experience, and I have 
since wondered whether he himself had at one time been 
thinking of going into the ministry, following his own father’s 
footsteps. Anyway, he showed me a lot of friendship and 
concern, and I became quite a regular visitor at the home of 
Dr. and Mrs. Lim, and often sought his wise advice. It was 
one of the saddest shocks to hear on my return to Taiwan in 
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September 1947 that he had been one of the victims of the 
cruel events of February 28. 

The "mystery” of my entry into Wan-Ko did not end with my 
admission to its classes. Soon after term began I saw a notice 
on the board to say that the “Student YMCA” would be 
holding a welcome meeting for new students on such and 
such a date. The time duly came, but as soon as I entered the 
hall I nearly turned tail and ran, for lo and behold, there on 
the platform sat my oral examiner!! He must have seen me 
before I saw him, for he was down from the platform before I 
could escape, and coming straight up to me said, “Ko kun, ato 
de it kuni hanasu ka, to ni kaku anshin shite san-kai shi na 
sai. Boku mo Kurischian da” (“Mr. Ko, I will talk with you 
later at leisure, but don’t worry, just join in our meeting now. 
I, too, am a Christian”). I was speechless, but just nodded 
and did as he said. During the meeting I learnt that he was 
the young professor of German, named Ishimoto, who had 
just returned from Germany after 3 or 4 years study there. 
With him were two other professors, one named Sai, the 
senior of the three who taught us geology later, and Kozima 
who taught us psychology. 

Professor Ishimoto later explained to me that the examining 
team had asked him to be in charge of my case because they 
knew that he was a Christian and were interested to find out 
how he would handle someone like me who so openly 
declared himself a Christian during such a time of national 
tension. He said “The questions I put to you are very real 
ones, at least to myself who saw the anti-Jewish feeling 
growing daily in Germany. I cannot say that I am fully 
satisfied with your answers, but neither do I fully know 
myself what the right answers are, but I can tell you the 
other examiners were all impressed, as I was myself, by your 
courage and sincerity. Well done! Incidentally, your 
examination results on the other subjects were quite good, 
especially geometry and algebra”. Then I confided to him 
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that both my grandfather and father were pastors and that I 
was thinking of going into the ministry eventually. "Ah, so 
ka! (Is that so).” 

The same old nagging question returned again • was it all 
just good luck, or was there a hidden guiding hand behind it? 

Being a “High School” student in those days involved a 
complete change of life style. Japanese educational tradition 
made High School a kind of “wild oats” period between the 
tight discipline and incessant drive for places at the top of the 
class, which characterised the Middle School, and the adult, 
responsible and serious attitude which was expected from 
university students. High School spelled freedom, even wild 
freedom. Once in High School, a place at university was more 
or less assured; and with that went the expectation of a 
successful career in society to follow it. The pressure to keep 
one’s nose constantly to the grindstone was gone. Classes 
were more varied, interesting and enjoyable. Gone too were 
the big dormitories where privacy was hardly a possibility. 
Two or three friends would rent a room together somewhere, 
coming and going at will, cooking or eating out, and sleeping 
side by side on the tatami floor at night. In everything, one 
asserted one’s independence of control. Clothing was as 
casual as possible. We used to kick our High School caps 
along the gutter until they were sufficiently grubby and 
ragged to please us. In fact the streets rather than the school 
grounds were now our chosen scene. 

All this represented my first taste of real freedom. It was the 
time of my first cigarette aqd my first confrontation with the 
police. It was a time of physical strength. I was soon enlisted 
by the football club, and became quite prominent in it. 

All this is not to say that the church was forgotten. Far from 
it. The “Student Y”, as it was called, was very much the 
centre of activity, ideas and discussion. Attendance at church 
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too, and teaching in the Sunday School were regular features 
of my life. I even had a glimpse into the workings of church 
politics. The North Synod was in considerable turmoil then, 
mainly as a result of divisions in the Canadian “mother 
church” between those Presbyterians who had gone into the 
United Church and those who refused to do so. The Taiwan 
“mission field” had been awarded to the continuing 
Presbyterians, and many missionaries, most of whom 
favoured union, had left. However, one young missionary 
couple, the Reverend Hugh MacMillan and his wife Donalda, 
though unionists at heart, had decided to stay for the sake of 
their work, which was mainly among young people. Hugh 
was popular with the students, and in fact when he was most 
under attack the students presented the Canadian church 
with a petition demanding that he be allowed to stay. How 
much influence the petition had is hard to say, but anyway, 
the MacMillans stayed. 

As for the church in the South, in many ways it was 
flourishing. Father’s East Gate congregation had become the 
largest church in Taiwan, with over 1,000 worshippers. New 
Sunday School classrooms and a new manse had been built, 
the latter providing us with a new family home. In 1932, 
several all-island church events brought new vision and a 
new sense of purpose. The first of these, and one of very 
great importance to me in the development of my Christian 
understanding, was the visit of Kagawa, the famous 
evangelist from Japan. His experience of working with the 
poor, his critical attitude to nationalism and his 
interpretation of what the gospel was about, all made a deep 
impression on me and many others. The same year also saw 
all-island meetings of the Sunday School Assembly and the 
formation of the all-island “Y” alliance, in both of which I was 
involved. 

But it was 1932 too that brought the beginnings of serious 
trouble for our church. In September, the “Manchuria 
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Incident” gave rise to a new wave of Japanese nationalism 
and imperialism. There was much talk of the “Japanese 
spirit” and the importance of seeing that it permeated every 
aspect of national life. Soon came pressure for every 
institution within the Japanese Empire to be run by 
Japanese. The church’s schools, hospitals and theological 
colleges were in immediate trouble. Even father’s position as 
chaplain in the Boys’ School became more and more 
precarious. Everywhere, the situation was “hotting up”. 

The situation at the Boys’ School was particularly difficult. In 

1933, Mr. Band went home on furlough, leaving Mr. 
Singleton in charge. The school’s policy had always been not 
to participate in Shinto shrine ceremonies, but one of the 
Japanese staff took advantage of Mr. Band’s absence to defy 
his deputy’s opposition and take the boys to the shrine. There 
was the inevitable confrontation, leading to the resignation of 
Dr. Lim Bo-seng, chairman of the School Board, and of 
father as school chaplain. Mr. Band hurried back in early 

1934, but it was too late. The situation was already out of 
control. Trying to save what he could, he pushed through a 
policy which some saw as statesmanlike and others saw as 
compromise. He himself resigned from the headship, which 
was taken over by Mr. Kato, a retired naval officer and a 
Japanese, of course. Dr. Lim was replaced as chairman of the 
Board by a Japanese minister, the Reverend Kami. Father 
resigned the post of chaplain, which was taken over by Mr. 
Band himself, who was given the additional title of “honorary 
principal”. The school was effectively taken out of Taiwanese 
control. 

Unfortunately for father, the matter didn’t stop there: East 
Gate Church was the place where all the boys and girls from 
the school dormitories worshipped, so the trouble followed 
him there. His assistant minister, the Reverend Phoa n To- 
eng, took up the case against him, resulting in a further 
confrontation there. Once again Mr. Band proposed a 
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compromise: both father and Mr. Phoa n were to resign, and 
be replaced by a new minister. 

Thus in September 1934, father was forced to leave all his 
work in Tainan to become pastor of the small village church 
of Toa-to-, north of Changhua. It was a bad time for him and 
for the whole family; but by this time I was in Tokyo. 

9. Tokyo University, 1934 -1937 

I left Taiwan for Tokyo in the latter part of March, 1934, to 
enter what was rather grandly known as ‘Tokyo Imperial 
University’, but more commonly referred to simply as ‘To-Dai’ 
or even ‘A-Kamon’ (Red Gates). It was not exactly easy to win 
a place there. In most of the subjects there was a very 
competitive entrance examination. But the Philosophy 
Department was an exception. For one thing, there were 
never many who wished to specialise in philosophy (I was the 
only one from Wan-Ko in my year) and those who did were 
usually regarded as a bit eccentric. Certainly our philosophy 
teacher at Wan-Ko was, by common consent, more than just 
a bit eccentric. So when news got out that I was to read 
philosophy, it was received with considerable curiosity - not 
to put it more strongly. I was considered too ‘normal’, too 
outgoing, being in fact captain of the college football team 
and regarded as something of a champion at the game. To be 
honest, I was not myself at that time particularly interested 
in philosophy either. Our philosophy teacher at Wan-Ko was 
not only eccentric: he was also rather boring. 

Personally, I would have rather gone in for history. Our 
history teacher, Professor Hatano, made history so 
interesting and lively. I remember he once gave a series of 
lectures on the French revolution, three hours a week for 
three weeks, all completely without notes - and he would not 
allow us to take notes either. The whole class was 
spellbound, including myself. He talked as if he were there, 
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an actual witness of what was taking place. We felt a kind of 
strange thrill too, as if gulping down fresh air at a time 
when, outside the classroom, the Japanese Emperor cult was 
getting more and more oppressive as the days went by. We 
had been told in advance that this was Professor Hatano’s 
special ‘treat’ for third year students, and we were not 
disappointed when it came. Yes, I would rather have gone in 
for history than philosophy just then, if it had not been that I 
was advised otherwise. The two great heroes of my student 
days, Edward Band and Lim Bo-seng, had both said that 
philosophy would be the best course to take if I was going on 
to theology later. 

In retrospect, I am grateful for their advice, though I am also 
sure that I would not necessarily give the same advice to 
anyone else. Even less would I subscribe to the concept of 
theology and theological education which lies behind it, and 
which is, I am sure, based on the Catholic tradition of a two 
storey educational structure - ‘natural theology (that is, 
philosophy) followed by ‘revealed theology (theology proper). 
Perhaps I ought also to say that lately I have had reason to 
suspect that when Dr. Lim Bo -seng advised me to go to the 
To-Dai Philosophy Department, he didn’t necessarily mean 
me to devote myself to ‘western’ philosophy. It seemed that in 
his time, the Philosophy Department was more 
comprehensive, including Chinese and Indian philosophy on 
the same basis as western, whilst in my time, western 
philosophy was definitely the primary subject. I ought to 
verify with Lim Chong-gi whether I remember correctly or 
not, but I did learn something from him which has intrigued 
me ever since - that Dr. Lim had also been planning to go on 
to study theology and follow his father’s footsteps into the 
ministry. But he must have changed his mind, for in the 
event he went into education. I wonder why: a religious 
reason? a philosophical one? a political one perhaps? I 
remember Dr. Lim also advised me to change course at the 
end of my first year at To-Dai, as I will describe later. 
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There was another aspect of my choice of the To-Dai 
Philosophy Department, which in retrospect is not only 
interesting in itself but also of some importance to me. At the 
time the Philosophy Department at Kyo-Dai (Kyoto Imperial 
University) was regarded as being as good as that of To-Dai, 
and some even thought better, because it had a team of very 
creative and original philosophers on its staff. Professors 
Nishida and Tanake especially were forging a remarkable 
fusion between Hegelian philosophy and Buddhism. The 
former had written a huge tome with a rather mysterious 
title, which might be translated into English as “The Self- 
conscious Self-limitation of Nothingness” • a book which 
many, including myself, were supposed to have read, but few 
were supposed to understand. Anyway there was a great deal 
of discussion in Japan at the time centring round the 
'Nishida’ philosophy and its emerging school of thought. Kyo- 
Dai had another great attraction too in the person of 
Professor Hatan, a Christian philosopher of religion, whose 
writings were widely read among Christian and non- 
Christian alike. Mr. Go- Chin-khun (later on the staff of 
Tainan Theological College) went to Kyo-Dai in 1935, mainly 
in order to study under Hatan. And I myself was very 
impressed when I read his ‘Philosophy of Religion’ - quite as 
impressed, in fact, as I was when I read Oman’s ‘Grace and 
Personality’ in 1938 at Cambridge. 

In spite of all this, I am glad I went to To-Dai rather than 
Kyo-Dai. At risk of over-simplification, I would say that the 
approach of the To-Dai Philosophy Faculty was critical and 
open in its search for ‘objectivity’ and more under the 
influence of neo-Kantian thought, while that of Kyo-Dai was 
rather neo-Hegelian, but interpreted by, or even fused with, 
the Buddhist concept of ‘Mu’ (Nothingness, Nirvana). You 
might say that the Kierkegaardian dictum ‘subjectivity is 
truth’ could be understood as an example of the way truth 
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could be perceived as the ‘self-conscious self-limitation of 
Mu’! 


The interaction between To-Dai’s approach and Kyo-Dai’s 
was an important one for me during my three years at Tokyo 
Imperial University, and mdeed has continued to be so ever 
since. It was doubly important too because I regarded it as 
part and parcel of my theological education, the latter part of 
which was to be spent at Westminster College, Cambridge. 
But most important of all, as the years have passed, this 
‘outward’ interaction between the two centres of learning in 
Japan has become more and more internalised, until it is an 
inward interaction, and at times a confrontation, within 
myself. It is an interaction between my Biblical faith of 
‘Thou’ (the personal) as the ultimate reality and the 
mysterious fascination of ‘Mu’ (the Nirvana of Buddhism) as 
‘perchance’ a genuine alternative. For ‘Mu’ cannot be said to 
be just an ‘it’, a thing, like the Brahma/Atman of Hinduism, 
for in this case one could hardly speak of the Mu’s self - 
conscious self -limitation - whatever that may mean! The 
interaction is between the paradox of the Christ, which came 
out of the Hebrew faith, and the paradox of the Buddha, 
which came out of Hinduism. 

As I have said, there was no entrance examination awaiting 
me in Tokyo, but there was a memorable and extensive day¬ 
long ‘interview’. First, there was a two hour session in the 
morning spent with the three professors of the philosophy 
faculty - Professor Kuwaki, head of the Department, a well- 
known neo-Kantian, who had studied under Windelband, the 
philosophical historian of Strasbourg; Professor Ito, erudite 
editor of the standard Japanese dictionary of philosophy, 
then just published; and Associate Professor Ide, an 
acknowledged authority on Greek philosophy, who had 
studied at Oxford and got his doctorate there (I always 
thought that Socrates must have looked just like him). 
Kuwaki and Ide were to play a very important role in my 
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development during those years. The former helped me to 
renew my interest in history through the distinction between 
Naturwissenschaft and Geschichtewissenschaft (Natural 
Sciences and Historical Sciences) • Allgemeingultigkeit 
versus Einmalkeit, universal validity versus 
onceness/uniqueness. The latter introduced me to the 
reading of Augustine, and was my supervisor for my 
graduation thesis on "St Augustine’s concept of Memoria, 
with special reference to time”. So my life-long concern for 
time and history began in earnest under their influence; and 
that is also one of the aspects of the interaction, within me 
and without, which I have referred to above. 

The main purpose of the morning session was for the three 
professors to get to know their new students, and the 
students to get to know them. They wanted, in fact, to find 
out why this new group of nine students had decided to take 
what was widely regarded as an ‘unprofitable’ course of 
study, and at the same time, to tell them something about the 
Department’s approach to philosophy. Then in the afternoon 
was a further long session with the two tutors, who were 
there to explain the various courses to us and to help us 
whenever we were in difficulty. Even now, I can remember 
how greatly I was taken aback when the senior of the two 
began by saying “From now on each one of you is on your 
own. You must begin by making your own curriculum”. And 
while the second tutor was distributing copies of the 
handbook covering the whole Department of Humanity and 
Culture, of which the philosophy section was only a small 
part, the first continued “Please read the handbook carefully. 
Remember you will really be on your own and have to make 
decisions about your future study in the light of your 
particular interests - though of course we two will be 
available to offer advice whenever you need it”. I remember 
that afternoon session quite vividly, though I am afraid I 
have forgotten the names of the good tutors concerned. In 
fact, I recalled that experience often when we were 
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rethinking and revising the curriculum of our college. The 
novelty of having to construct one’s own course of study - 
that was what stood out as a new experience in my life. One 
or two of the decisions I then had to make greatly influenced 
my later life and thought. 

The gist of the matter was as follows: 

To complete the course, students had to take a minimum of 
21 units and spend a minimum of three years doing so. They 
were not, however, limited to that number of units nor length 
of time. Nor were they limited as regards attendance at 
lectures: they could attend as many as they wished, even if 
they were not in the Department of Humanity and Culture. 
You could, for example, attend the introductory course on 
psychiatry in the Department of Medicine to' hear what 
Freud and Jung had to say about life (so the tutors said, 
though I had never heard of either gentleman before), as long 
as you took your student identity card with you. “As you 
know” he added “this is a university, not a college; and 
moreover” - here a smile of pride hardly becoming for a 
philosopher crept into his face - “ours is supposed to be the 
oldest, the largest and of course, the best university in Japan. 
So why not take advantage of it? It is especially important for 
those who are learning to philosophise to have not only an 
open and critical mind but also an ‘expanded’ one. 
Fortunately for you” he added with another smile “you do not 
need to limit your time here to three years either. You could 
extend it to six. In fact we have two students who are only 
submitting their graduation theses in this, their fifth year. 
But, mind you, there is a limit, as in all good things. If after 
six years, you still have not completed the two basic 
requirements of 21 units and graduation thesis, you will be 
automatically ‘retired from learning’ (a euphemism for 
expelled). But” he concluded with yet another smile “as you 
already know, there are few well-known philosophers in our 
country who don’t have a degree at all”. I didn’t think of it 
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then, but on later reflection it seemed to me that that was a 
more becoming remark for a philosopher to make. 

For three weeks or so after that day, while ‘sampling’ as 
many lectures as possible, I was busily engaged - for the first 
time in my life - in making my own curriculum. I made it 
concrete and precise for the first year, but only gave general 
shape to the other two years. For in spite of the somewhat 
persuasive eloquence of the tutors, I had definitely decided to 
limit my course to three years. After all, this philosophy 
course had been recommended to me as preparation for a 
course in theology, so there were further years of study to be 
taken into account. Luckily the tutors had given advice on 
this too, saying that if anyone had good reasons for wanting 
to finish in three years, they recommended firstly, that they 
should finish as many units as possible in the first two years, 
leaving the last year free for their graduation thesis; 
secondly, that they should as far as possible attend additional 
lectures related to their special interests which did not 
require an examination to be taken at the end and thirdly, 
that they should include two units on pedagogy as a 
qualification for teaching Middle School level - “Remember 
that you cannot live by philosophy and that openings for 
teaching philosophy at High School (sixth form college) level 
are very very limited”. 

Thanks to all this good advice, I was able to devise a course 
of study which I believe, looking back on it after more than 
50 years, was not only quite a good course in itself, but was 
also quite determinative for my life, my thinking and my 
concerns. How far I was able to bring these things to fruition 
is, of course, another matter entirely. “Bo--su chai jin, seng-su 
chai thian. - Man proposes, God disposes.” Anyway, it still 
interests me, if not others, to recall the studies that I worked 
out for myself during those three formative years of my life 
in To-Dai. It is a subject I may return to. 
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10. The Christian Students’ Hostel 


As a university student, I soon found myself undergoing an 
amazing transformation. During the first few weeks, 
especially after the interview, or perhaps to be even more 
precise after I began to wear the To-Dai uniform with its 
‘square hat’, I felt suddenly changed. The carefree, ‘wild’ life 
of a ‘ko-ko sei’ (high school student) disappeared almost 
overnight. In fact it went so suddenly and so naturally that I 
hardly noticed its departure. Was it Carlyle who said 
something about clothes and man? I had something of the 
same feeling when first I wore a dog-collar, the difference 
being that the latter made me very self-conscious while the 
former did not. Whatever the cause, I suddenly realised that 
I was no longer a school-boy, but a grown man who had to 
stand on his own feet, make his own decisions as responsibly 
as he could and take the consequences for them. Here I was 
in Tokyo, far from home, among people very different from 
my own. 

But I am exaggerating. I did find a place to relax. To-Dai is 
situated in the district of Hon-Go. Opposite the university 
the streets are full of book shops, and a little further on in 
Ohi Wake Street, almost opposite the Number One High 
School of Japan, is the To-Dai SCM hostel, or ‘Student *Y as 
it was called. It was there that I was fortunate enough to 
spend the first two years of university life. 

It was all very well for the tutors to boast that To-Dai was 
the ‘oldest, largest and best university in Japan’ and to 
emphasise the ‘universality’ of its scholarship, but the fact 
was that however wonderful its facilities were, it was not a 
community at all. Even the eight or nine ‘fellow students' of 
that year’s philosophy section scarcely ever met again as a 
group after the interviews were over. With one exception, I 
cannot even remember their names. We were all just 
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swallowed up in a huge mass of students wearing the same 
uniform and the same square hat! Fortunate it was for me 
that I spent those first two years at the To-Dai Christian 
Student Hostel. 

It was not a large hostel. There were some thirty to thirty- 
five of us living together there. Each one had his own room, 
and that was luxury to start with, but more important still to 
me was the ‘luxury’ of belonging to a community. Though 
Taiwan was a Japanese ‘possession’, I was in actuality a 
foreign student in a culture in which I was not really at ease. 
The hostel gave me the strong sense that I belonged to a 
world-wide Christian fellowship. There was even another 
colonial like me, a Korean called Kim, who was in his third 
year in the Department of Political Science. 

Equally important, the hostel provided me, in miniature, 
with something that a university which is a real community 
should provide • a place of dialogue between the various 
sciences and branches of study. By accident or design, I don’t 
know which, each one of the thirty or so residents belonged 
to a different department of the university, or at least a 
different section, the only exception being that in my first 
year there, there were two from the Section of Pedagogy, one 
in his first year and one in his third. I wonder even if this 
was deliberate and connected with the fact that we ran a 
Sunday School for nearly 100 children from the 
neighbourhood of Ohi-Waki cho. Yes, we were a university in 
miniature, a community with common faith and concerns, 
where the various members were in constant dialogue with 
each other. 

This ‘dialogue’ took place in many different ways. There was 
the dialogue of the dining room, as we daily ate together, but 
above all on the special monthly treat when, each last 
Saturday of the month, our good motherly ‘obasan’ (Auntie) 
provided us with a real feast - sukiyaki. This was usually a 
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hilarious occasion when in turn we told each other, 
informally and humorously, what had been going on in our 
part of the University. Then there was the dialogue of the 
bath room. We had a large communal Japanese bath, which 
could take up to 15 or more people at a time. It could only 
happen in Japan. We sat round practically every day, 
relaxing together in the very hot water of the bath. To my 
surprise I found that it was there that the really serious 
discussions on political events took place, and where the 
latest news and rumour was passed round. It didn’t take long 
to discover why. Since the ‘Manchuria Incident’, Japanese 
militarism and imperialism were on the march. The situation 
was becoming more and more alarming by the day. You had 
to watch what you said and where you said it. 

The freedom of the universities had already been greatly 
curtailed and was threatened with still further restriction. 
The churches too were under threat because of the clash on 
the ‘Emperor Worship’ issue and Christian opposition to 
attendance at the Shinto shrines. So those of us who lived at 
the To-Dai Christian Hostel had a double concern with the 
daily unfolding of political events * as students and as 
Christians. There was no better nor freer place for us to 
share these concerns than in our communal bath house. We 
could talk there safe from the witch-hunting of the 
‘dangerous thoughts’ police. Other parts of the hostel were 
not necessarily so secure. Our hostel was supposed to be the 
leading student Christian centre for all the universities in 
Japan. It was here that a lot of the planning for conferences 
and other activities took place. So police surveillance was 
inevitable. A few years before, the hostel had been raided, 
and police ‘enquiries’ were still being made from time to time. 

It was because of the vulnerability of the hostel in this way 
than in the end we had to discontinue our third type of 
dialogue • dialogue by writing. This had been conducted on a 
‘floor’ basis. The ground floor was reserved for activities in 
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connection with Kagawa’s work in the slums of Tokyo, in 
which we also participated. (It was here that I learnt that the 
SCM in Japan was theologically on the right and politically 
on the left.) The other floors contained the students’ rooms. 
Each floor kept a common diary, which was passed along the 
corridor from room to room. So when the diary came to us, 
each one read what had been written already by others and 
made comments on it, or perhaps initiated a new subject 
altogether Comments often ran to several pages. This was 
another new experience for me. Sometimes I was amazed at 
what my friends had the audacity to put down on paper 
about the ugly events, politically and militarily, which more 
and more were taking place around us. But during my 
second year this form of dialogue came to an end. It was 
rumoured that another police raid could take place at any 
time. 

The fourth form of dialogue was in the discussions we used to 
have after Bible Study sessions, or sometimes after a topical 
address. Some of them still stick in my mind. I can remember 
how eagerly I participated in the Bible study on the book of 
Job, led by a young pastor called Asano. To my great delight, 
I met him again forty years or so later, when I worked for the 
World Council of Churches’ Theological Education Fund and 
he was the Dean of the Theology Department of 
Aoyamagakuin University, which he had ‘resurrected’ after 
the destruction of the war. By then he was a well-known Old 
Testament scholar, with a special interest in the book of Job. 
In fact his book on Job is the standard work in Japan. 

In my second year, I took part in a study of the First Epistle 
of John in Greek. It was led by Dr. Kanda, professor of Latin 
and Greek at the university and a staunch ‘no-church’ New 
Testament scholar. He used the study class both to teach us 
new Testament Greek and to expound the message of that 
wonderful letter that ‘God is love’. 
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Sometimes the Bible Study was replaced by an address on 
some topic of general interest. I would like to mention two 
such occasions, both because they give an idea of the ‘feel’ of 
the hostel in those days and because they show something of 
the value to me of my residence there. The first occasion was 
when we invited Professor Yanaihara to address us. He was 
the author of a controversial book entitled “Taiwan under 
Japanese Imperialist Rule”. He was also a staunch ‘no- 
church’ scholar and a political activist who was later expelled 
from To-Dai for his writings and political stand. (I was glad 
to hear that after the war he was not only reinstated but 
even made President of Tokyo Imperial University.) Bible 
studies and lectures alike were open to all university 
students, and on this occasion the common room, which could 
seat sixty to seventy people, was full to overflowing. Kim 
from Korea was there, and so was I from Taiwan itself. 
Professor Yanaihara just stood there before us all, quietly but 
firmly giving a political analysis of the objectives and 
methods of Japanese Imperialism, not only in the past but 
also in the present, including a description of what was 
taking place in Manchuria and where it might lead. In his 
case it led to his expulsion from his professorial chair. 

The second occasion was a similar and not so open meeting 
and discussion. The speaker this time was a former resident 
of the hostel and a strong supporter of Kagawa’s work and 
socialist views. He had been arrested some years before, 
charged with being a communist and given a prison sentence. 
Now, following his release, he came to share with us his 
experience of prison life and his unshaken faith and 
convictions. We were all shocked beyond words when he 
described the inhuman and degrading tortures he had been 
through. I just couldn’t stop crying. How could anyone inflict 
such inhumanities on a fellow human being? When a human 
becomes inhuman, he is worse than a wild beast. 
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I must say something about our hostel as a community of 
faith and common concern. It was mainly through the hostel 
that I came to know one of the greatest Christians of our 
century, Kagawa Toyohiko. I had, of course, like countless 
other Christians and non-Christians, already heard of his 
work among the poorest of the earth in the slums of Tokyo 
and Osaka, and with many who were handicapped in one 
way or another, suffering under an unjust society. I had also 
read his books on Christian faith, social justice and reform, 
and his novels, notably one called “Beyond the Line of 
Death”. But actually to have been with this man in the flesh, 
to be conscious of his weak eyesight and poor health, and yet 
to see him in action in the toughest and roughest back 
streets of Tokyo - this was something completely different. 
Everyone seemed to feel the impact of his personality. “There 
goes the Jesus man” or “Where is the Jesus man?” I would 
hear men and women and even children saying. 

I used to go each Saturday with some of the others from the 
hostel to give his work what help we could. The first time I 
went, I felt almost sick and quite frightened. It was beyond 
my imagination that my big boss country, Imperial Japan, 
had such a terrible corner stuck right in the heart of its 
capital city, the seat of his Imperial Majesty, the Emperor. It 
was then that I really began to understand the words that I 
had heard so often -“politically and socially we stand on the 
left and for the poor”. My concern for social justice was really 
aroused. 

Up till then it had been in the head - academic. Like many of 
my fellow students of Middle and High School days, I had 
read various ‘forbidden’ books on socialism and communism. 
Even at Wan-Ko, set as it was in a Japanese colony, it was 
the fashion to be a clandestine reader of such books and to 
refer to this in various disguised forms in one's conversation 
in and out of class. “Of course, as members of the 
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intelligentsia” our posture implied, we know about these 
things, but you can be sure we always read ‘critically’ and 
would not like to be thought of as ‘committed’ to such 
‘theories’". That was it. There lay the real difference between 
‘Then and ‘Now’. What I felt when I saw Kagawa at work in 
the slums of Tokyo was commitment . 

Every year, the hostel used to invite Kagawa to give a public 
address to the university. The largest auditorium in the 
university was called on, and that could hold, with standing 
room, up to two thousand people. It was always packed to 
capacity on these occasions with To-Dai students, and quite a 
few of the teaching staff as well. The great majority of the 
audience were, of course, non-Christians. There stood 
Kagawa before the so-called intellectuals of the land, and 
without notes (his eyesight was too poor for that) spoke of his 
concerns for over an hour. His addresses were always so well 
thought out and delivered with such conviction and 
eloquence that he held everyone spellbound. 

I only remember one other speaker in my To-Dai days who 
came even near to Kagawa in ability to hold so large an 
audience. That was a well-known philosopher, lecturer and 
writer called Miki Dei (or Kigoshi), I owed much in my own 
thinking to him, as I will describe later, and always felt 
angry when so-called ‘academic’ philosophers referred to Miki 
as a journalistic philosopher, a populariser rather than a real 
thinker. It was the same when so-called ‘academic’ 
theologians spoke condescendingly of Kagawa as a good 
‘Christian activist’ but no theologian. 

11. A Visit from Father 

In October that year, just as I was beginning to settle down 
to serious study at the university and to all the new 
experience of life at the SCM hostel, suddenly and completely 
unexpectedly I received a telegram from my father to say he 
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would be arriving at Tokyo railway station on such and such 
a date and time. The visit turned out to be very important for 
me and my future, so I must take a little time to explain how 
it came about, and first of all to say something about what 
my father had been going through in Taiwan while I had 
been concentrating on my academic career at To-Dai. 

The first disaster that struck my father’s ministerial work 
was that he was forced to give up his post as chaplain at the 
Boys’ School. He had been very happy there, working under 
the headship of Mr. Band, whom he greatly admired and 
trusted, and saw his responsibility for the teaching and the 
welfare of the boys as his real life’s work. It was indeed a 
very heavy blow to find himself thrust out from the school, 
and for what were basically political resaons too. Partly it 
was because of his involvement in the Shinto Shrine 
controversy and his strong opposition to ‘emperor worship’, 
which was at the centre of the dispute. Partly it was because 
of his inability, or unwillingness, to teach the Scriptures in 
Japanese. Father read Japanese well enough, but spoke it 
poorly. In fact, he seldom spoke Japanese at all unless he was 
forced to it: consciously or unconsciously there was a 
blockage. And I have to confess that, mutatis mutandis, I felt 
exactly the same about Chinese mandarin when I returned to 
Taiwan from England after the war. Interestingly enough, 
exactly the same two Chinese characters were used for both 
languages; to the Taiwanese they were both ‘Kok-gu - ‘The 
National Language - whether the nation concerned was that 
of our Japanese or Chinese rulers. 

The second blow fell soon after and was even more 
devastating. To be compelled to ‘resign’ (euphemism for 
dismissal) from the school he loved and had worked for for so 
long was bad enough, but when the same political 
machinations forced him out of the Church he had founded 
and built up, and of which he had been the first minister - for 
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that soon followed * he was most profoundly shaken. I believe 
he felt himself rejected, forsaken, even betrayed. 

Unfortunately, there was a small but powerful faction in East 
Gate Church which had some personal grievances against my 
father, a fact of which I was well aware because I was partly 
involved in the grievances. They took advantage of my 
father’s dismissal from the school and almost immediately 
began to agitate for his removal from the Church also. They 
said in the first place, and this seemed not unreasonable, 
that the Church simply couldn’t afford to pay his salary. 
With the big increase in congregational numbers had gone 
increases in staff. There were, in addition to father, an 
associate minister, a preacher, and, if I remember rightly, a 
woman preacher as well. While father had been with the 
Boys’ School, he had not taken a stipend from the Church, 
but now that he had left the school, he would be dependent 
entirely on the congregation. How could the Church afford it? 

Other considerations were also put forward. The associate 
pastor had been for some years studying in Doshisha, Kyoto, 
and spoke Japanese well. Would not he be more suitable for 
the changing times? Then there was the undoubted fact that 
the school had dispensed with father’s services. If the school 
was dissatisfied with him, might it not be very awkward, 
even dangerous, for him to be in charge of worship attended 
by all the dormitory boys and a number of the teachers? All 
sorts of things were being said. When I left for Tokyo in early 
March, I had no idea that this kind of ugly campaign was 
going on against my father. By summer the situation was 
very bad and looked about to split the Church in two. 

At this point apparently Mr. Band, my father’s revered 
headmaster and friend, made a seemingly ingenious proposal 
that, for the sake of peace in the Church, both ministers 
should resign. I knew nothing about the proposal at the time. 
Father never mentioned it when he came that October in 
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great distress to see me in Tokyo - nor at any other time. I 
only learnt about a year ago (1987) when I went back to 
Taiwan and was presented with a copy of the history of East 
Gate Church. There I read that the proposal was to the effect 
that ‘for the sake of the peace of the Church and in order to 
avoid a split’, both my father and the associate minister were 
to resign simultaneously. And further on it recorded that an 
emergency congregational meeting was held, under the 
chairmanship of the Reverend Montgomery in September, 
and approved the proposal. But as soon as the resolution was 
passed, the faction began to campaign to get the associate 
minister re-installed as the ‘sole pastor’ and, believe it or not, 
they succeeded.. Incidentally, anyone who reads the history 
referred to above will notice a strange incongruity in the 
photograph section, where father appears as the first 
minister and again, with different dates, as the second. 

All this was behind father’s sudden decision to go to Tokyo to 
talk things over with me. When I met him at the station, I 
was appalled by what I saw. He looked so dreadfully tired 
and haggard. At first I thought it must be due to the sea 
crossing from Taiwan. Father had never been out of Taiwan 
before (nor ever went again) and the seas between Keelung 
and Kobe could be very rough. The all-night train journey 
from Kobe to Tokyo would not have helped either • but even 
then ... We didn’t talk much as we hurried back to hostel: all 
my thoughts were on getting him to bed for a good sleep. But 
as soon as we reached my room, he started to talk, and 
wouldn’t listen to my attempts to get him to rest. “Son” he 
said “I am not going to be a ‘sit-gi£p chi&’, unemployed. But I 
have no school now, and no Church to go to. So I simply had 
to come to see you and talk with you about what I... no, no, 
not just I, but what we should do now.” I was completely 
taken aback and was literally speechless. Again after a little, 
he continued “I intend to stay for three weeks, Could you 
arrange some accommodation for me, something not too 
expensive?” Again I was quite amazed - three weeks ! 
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But the request jolted me out of my semi-paralysed state and 
at last I opened my mouth to say “Father, that’s fine. Then 
we will have plenty of time to talk. I had better go and see 
the secretary of the ‘Y straightaway and get his advice. He 
said that if you were staying a few days only, you could share 
this room with me. So do please have a good sleep while I see 
what I can arrange.” He didn’t want to sleep. He wanted to 
continue talking. But I insisted that the most pressing matter 
for the moment was for me to go and make various 
arrangements for the next three weeks; and in the end he 
gave way. 

So that is how father and I came to spend three weeks 
together in the same room in the Student Christian Hostel in 
Ohi Wake cho. Night after night we had the most intimate 
heart to heart talks. For the first two days I didn’t go out at 
all to attend lectures; I just listened to father unburdening 
himself of all that he had been through since I left Taiwan 
the previous March. Then suddenly he insisted on two 
things: “Son, tomorrow you must go to your lectures as 
normally as you can; and from tomorrow night we will read 
the book of Job together. This will be the third time that I 
have read the book of Job right through since August, but 
this time I want to read it with you .. for I still cannot 
understand ... the whats and the whys ... and everything 
that has overtaken me.” 

So father and I read Job together, night after night reading 
two chapters and then talking late into the night. It was one 
of the most painful experiences of my life to hear and see the 
one whom I loved and respected in such suffering, mental, 
physical and above all spiritual; and yet not to be able to offer 
any real consolation or provide adequate answers to his 
questions. I had seen my father in deep suffering before, 
when my brother A-Eng died, and when our mother died. 
Then even my very self-controlled father could not control 
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his tears but cried on and on. But this time he never cried 
Nevertheless I felt, in fact I knew, that he was crying 
internally - from the depths of his heart Before he cried ‘out’ 
with wet tears: this time, he cried ‘in’ with dry ones (if such 
an expression is intelligible - and permissible). In retrospect, 
now that I am a httle more theo ogically educated, I would 
say that my fathers suffering this time was a deeply 
spiritual one, arising from the shaking of the foundations of 
his faith in a living lovmg and almighty God. He was 
walking through the valley of death, not the death of a dear 
son or of a beloved wife but the death of a God in whom he 
had put all his trust up till then Perhaps this was what the 
“Death of God” theology was all about. I don’t really know for 
I never read much of it' 

I am describing all this particularly because of something 
that arose from it One night, after reading our two chapters 
of Job, father suddenly said to me “Son, do you remember 
that night when I told you about grandfather’s vow?” “Yes, 
very vividly”, I replied. “Then do you also remember that I 
told you I had to abandon a scholarship already granted me 
to go to medical school in Taipei in order to obey your 
grandfather’s vow? And I told you that in retrospect I 
believed I had made the right decision because I had found 
my ministry over the last twenty years or so a most 
worthwhile and self-fulfilling one. And do you remember that 
I did say emphatically that you did not have to follow that 
vow, and that you were free to choose whether you would go 
in the ministry or not? Now, son, I wish to reopen that 
question of freedom with you again. I have been told” (- he 
didn’t say by whom •) “that if you are willing to lose one year 
you could be transferred to another Section, or even 
Department such as Economics, and give up your present 
course.” 

I was puzzled and perplexed, not knowing what to say, and 
must have looked so. Father went on: “It is because I now 
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begin to wonder whether there soon will be any ministry left 
in Taiwan for you to go into. If the present political situation 
continues to deteriorate, which seems very likely, my 
predicament may be just the beginning - a foretaste, as it 
were, - of what is to come.” 

He did not afterwards repeat his suggestion that I should re¬ 
consider my course, nor in fact did I change my decision, but 
what he said stuck in my mind, and from time to time I had 
occasion to recall it. The following summer, for example, 
when I was back in Taiwan on vacation and went to call on 
Dr. Lim Bo -seng, he himself pressed me on it. He was one of 
the few who were vehemently indignant that my father had 
been asked to resign from East Gate Church. He more or less 
said to me direct “If the Church could throw out your father 
just like that, what are you going into the ministry for? You 
should seriously consider changing to another Section, or 
even into another Department such as Economics.” Then I 
knew that father must have had a talk with his revered 
friend before coming to Tokyo. 

More seriously, I recalled it again in 1940, when all the 
missionaries were forced out of Taiwan and the Theological 
College was closed. Then I did wonder myself whether there 
would be any ministry - or any Church for that matter - for 
me to return to. I recall it too whenever I mention this matter 
from time to time to David, our firstborn, speaking in the 
Kierkegaardian style of ‘in jest and in earnest’. I recalled it 
this June (1988) when Jane, our firstborn grandchild, was 
baptised and confirmed, and I told her that she was the first 
member of the fifth generation of Grandad’s family. 

Why am I going into all this? Because, although that 
experience of living together with father in the same room, 
daily involved in serious talk with him and equally serious 
study of the book of Job, did not produce any definitive 
answer to his problems, much less a ‘solution’ to ease the 
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pain of a new kind of suffering, yet it has profoundly 
influenced my life and thinking ever since. I do not mean 
that it influenced me in a philosophical or theological way, 
contributing to whatever understanding I have 45 years 
later, but rather in what I might call a ‘germinal’ way, acting 
as a growth point from which new life and thought 
developed. Its importance is not so much in terms of the 
place my thoughts have reached up to the present, but rather 
in the various questions it raised for me. 

First of these questions was “What is the meaning of a vow?” 
Why should a ‘vow’ made by my grandfather many years 
back at the time of his conversion still constitute a disturbing 
factor in my life and thinking, and even in my decision 
making? A ‘vow’ introduces into life an element of 
seriousness and purpose unknown to nature. It introduces a 
discontinuity, an escape from the bondage of the past into a 
new freedom. It represents a search for the ‘new’ in life, and 
the conviction that it is attainable. Its radical nature is 
expressed by such concepts as ‘re-birth’, ‘conversion’, ‘new 
creation’, ‘new heaven and earth’. My question then was “Is 
such a decisive change really possible in time and history? 
Can it actually happen?” It was those three weeks with 
father which helped, I believe, to turn my attention, interest 
and concern from mathematics to questions of time and 
history. 

Secondly, and related to this, the experience raised a - if not 
the - fundamental issue for my life and thought - the issue of 
suffering. Looking at things from the perspective of ‘time’ 
and ‘history’, one could say “Where there is life, there is 
suffering”. Up to that point in my life, my father and I had 
shared many kinds of suffering - and particularly the 
suffering of death. Where there is life, there is death. What 
suffering father and I had been through at the death of A- 
Eng and at the death of my mother his beloved wife! Wliere 
there is life, there is a will - a will to live, a will to act, a will 
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to power. From this will to power comes another kind of 
suffering into human experience, affecting society and 
history. 

At that time, I had not yet heard the famous dictum ‘All 
power corrupts. Absolute power corrupts absolutely’, but the 
suffering caused by the will to power was already very much 
a part of the experience which my father and I had shared 
together. We shared the suffering which has to be endured as 
second-class citizens in the colony of another country, for this 
was the experience of Taiwan under the imperial rule of 
Japan. Japanese imperialism and its consequences could not 
help being very much at the front of my mind. I lived for two 
periods in Tokyo, the first rather briefly (1929 - 30) and the 
second much longer (1934 - 37). Both were in that period of 
Japanese history, 1929 • 1940, which the liberal Japanese 
historians describe as the period of the ‘Dark Valley' (Kurai 
Tani or Ankuku no Tani). It was the time beginning with the 
so-called Manchuria Incident, when Japanese imperialism 
was openly on the march, backed by the ‘absolute’ ideology of 
the Emperor Cult, and leading up to the Second World War. 
The ‘secret’ will to power of the Land of the Rising Sun 
cherished a ‘secret’ envy of the empire on which the sun 
never set. Japan’s victories over Russia and China had given 
it a taste for empire and a resolve to imitate and to catch up 
with the empires of the West. This too was the time of the 
rise of Fascism in Italy under Mussolini and of Nazism under 
Hitler, followed by world war and the emergence of 
‘superpowers’ backed by a super weapon, the atomic bomb, 
capable of total annihilation of life and perhaps the 
extinction of the world. 

The reality of social suffering caused by social injustice 
pressed hard on me too, from the horrible things I saw in the 
slum areas of Tokyo, the result of class division. Then there 
is the suffering caused by the ethical dimension of life, for to 
live is to have to decide constantly between good and evil; 
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and even those dominated by the will to power find it 
necessary to justify themselves (whether secretly to 
themselves only or openly before others) before the court of 
morality. 

I mustn’t go on and on expanding on the realm of suffering, 
but can’t conclude without a reference to that caused by 
humanity’s religious longings and search for the absolute. 
Here indeed is the greatest potentiality for producing 
suffering because of the danger of absolutising oneself, one’s 
own viewpoint and conviction - even one’s own faith. I only 
discovered later that Luther himself, the great advocate of 
‘sola fide’ says that it is faith which leads both to the true 
God and to idols. My father’s suffering at this time showed 
his very real experience of religious agony. In fact it was 
because of this that I decided that when I had completed my 
first year’s courses, which included a course on the history of 
Indian thought, I would in my second year take a course on 
Buddhism. And when I told father about this, he showed 
great interest • but I will come back to that later. Why 
Buddhism? Because even then father and I knew, if not too 
precisely, that the understanding of suffering and the 
liberation from it (Nirvana) is the gospel according to 
Buddha. 

That brings me back to the third type of question raised so 
acutely in my mind especially but also in father’s, though we 
were not able to come to any satisfactory answer, - the 
questions on the nature of ‘Hok-im’, the Good News, the 
Gospel, and the Church’s task of evangelism. It is sheer 
dishonesty to talk about the Gospel and Evangelism without 
facing squarely the fundamental issue of the sufferings of life 
at all their various levels and in all their dimensions. Here 
indeed was a central question for me and for father as 
Christians and ministers. 
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So, looked at from many points of view, those three weeks 
with father were decisive for me, for my life, for my thinking 
and for my faith. They marked a turning point from the 
world symbolised for me by mathematics and physics to the 
world of time and history and of life in society, and to the 
struggle between meaning and meaningless in human life as 
I searched for faith. 

These concerns have never left me. It was only after I went to 
England that I heard for the first time of the concept of 
‘vicarious suffering’, which opened up new areas of 
understanding. And following this, through the long years of 
my ministry and even up to the present time, I have been 
conducting a kind of internal three-cornered debate which 
takes as its point of departure the question of ‘Suffering’ - 
Christ’s way, the Buddha’s way, Confucius’s way. 

After father had been with me a week or so, I began to notice 
that the healing process had begun to set in - imperceptibly 
at first, but gradually becoming more and more noticeably. I 
was glad. I didn’t know how it happened, but could make a 
good guess from the understanding I had of a father I had 
observed since my childhood and had gradually come to know 
more and more. To start with, he was a fighter. He was not a 
man to give up a life-long campaign of faith just because he 
had lost a battle. I remembered one of the central themes 
which he used for a whole year in Tainan • ‘Hiin-td’(Fight 
on’ Struggle on’). He usually chose a theme for the year, and 
built his sermons and teaching round it, with all the texts 
carefully chosen in advance: he was much better organised 
than I ever was! In fact, he was very interested when he 
heard that at the university I had to make up my own 
curriculum and decide on a ‘master plan’ as it were, for the 
first time in my life, covering the whole three year period of 
my course. When I showed him my first year plan and began 
to explain to him ‘why this’ and ‘why that’ he even started to 
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make his own suggestions - ‘why not this way?’, ‘why not that 
way?”. He was always planning ahead, and that helped to 
carry him through. 

A second thing which helped father to throw off his deep 
depression was, I surmise, the relief he had obtained by 
unburdening himself in such a very frank, even fierce, way 
to me, and emptying his almost ‘naked’ suffering onto his 
son. And I made no attempt to argue back like the friends of 
Job. Perhaps ‘unburdening’ is a necessary part of any mental 
and spiritual healing process. More than that, I think that in 
the process of unburdening, he began to take up a concern 
for me, his son. Perhaps his paternal instinct made him want 
to protect his own child, lest I too fell into the same despair. 
For my father, in spite of his usually rather solemn 
appearance (the boys at school nicknamed him ‘Au-sdi’ - ‘the 
Sulky One’!) was a very caring man. He cared about people, 
and often got into trouble just because of this. And he cared 
for me in a special way (Chinese, is it, or Biblical?) because I 
was his firstborn son. 

Another thing was the contact with Kagawa. Father had 
always been a great admirer of Toyohiko Kagawa. Back in 
1930 father and others had invited him to Taiwan, and a big 
evangelistic rally had been held at the East Gate Church in 
March of that year, when Kagawa had spoken of “The Ideal 
Life”. So one Saturday I took father to the slum area of Tokyo 
to see him again. It so happened that Dr. Kagawa was there 
and very much in action that afternoon. Father was as 
shocked as I had been earlier to see with his own eyes such 
suffering in human life, and on so large a scale. There stood 
the same man that father had known before, though now 
much more handicapped physically in so many ways. There 
he was, still in action, still battering on, pressing on. “Hun- 
t6 ”! The sight must have revived something in father and 
accelerated the healing process. It is said that greater fear 
drives out lesser fear, and it may also be true that greater 
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suffering drives out lesser suffering. Certainly we are told 
that love drives away fear. 

One night, a few days before he was due to return to Taiwan, 
father unexpectedly said to me in a casual sort of way “Son, it 
may have been a mistake on my part to ask you to read 
through the book of Job with me during these weeks. I 
should have remembered the cry of Jesus from the Cross - 
‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?”’. I was quite 
taken aback and perplexed to know why he had suddenly 
said that out of the blue; but he offered no explanaton. I 
assured him that the readings had been most worthwhile for 
me, and that I would continue to ponder the issues raised in 
them. 

Anyway, I knew he went home no longer a ‘broken man’, but 
once again a fighter for the faith (or to use Kierkegaard’s 
expression, a ‘Knight of Faith’). He resumed his spririt of 
‘him-td-’ once again, and accepted a call from a small village 
Church in Toa-To-. By 1937, he was back in the middle of the 
battle-field. Chiong-hda Hospital was handed over to the 
Church by the mission, and Dr. Tan, the new superintendent, 
invited father to be Pastor and Business Manager there. That 
year, he also became the Vice-Moderator of the Synod, and in 
1939 - 40 its Moderator, just at this most critical year of our 
Church’s history. As I see it, he had come to God with the 
question Jeremiah asked in such agony - “Why, why do the 
wicked prosper?” (Jeremiah 12.1) - and had perhaps heard 
the same counter-question of Jeremiah 12.5. 

12. Philosophy 

Father’s visit was a crisis in both our lives; and from it we 
both emerged stronger, I believe, and with a better 
understanding of ourselves and of the pressures which were 
so ominously building up in the world outside. So, looking 
back, the three weeks spent intimately together do not now 
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appear, in spite of all their pain and distress, as a distraction 
from my academic life nor an interruption to my studies, but 
rather a positive contribution to them. They gave my 
philosophical researches a sharper meaning. I threw myself 
into my work with greater energy and purpose. 

By the end of my first two years I was able to complete all the 
21 units required, and to submit a tentative theme and 
outline for my graduation thesis * “St Augustine’s concept of 
Memory (Memoria), with special reference to the question of 
Time”. I had followed the advice given by the tutors, and 
concentrated in my first year on introductory courses (on 
philosophy, religion, pedagogy etc.) and on historical ones 
(History of Chinese Philosophy, of Indian Philosophy, of 
Economics etc.), many of which were optional. In the second 
year I took up the major compulsory courses (Greek 
Philosophy, Modem Western Philosophy, etc.) and thematic 
courses. These latter included courses on Greek ethical and 
political thinking, with selected readings from Plato and 
Aristotle, on the philosophy of history, with selected readings 
from Kant and Hegel, on Existential Philosophy, with special 
reference to Being and Time, on Buddhism, and on the 
Anthropological Debate in Christianity (given by a young 
teacher from the Catholic University, a Mr. Yoshimitzu). I 
also attended a number of courses in the Section of Sociology 
and Psychology, without any intention of taking 
examinations at the end, but mainly because of the 
reputation of the professor concerned and to widen my 
knowledge in fields related to philosophy in way or another. 
So, as I say, by the end of two years, I had already passed all 
and more than the 21 units, both optional and compulsory, 
required of students majoring in Western Philosophy, and 
had gained some knowledge of quite a few other subjects 
besides. 

I had thus cleared the way to concentrate my whole attention 
during the third year on reading for and writing my 
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graduation thesis. Even more important, I had begun to be 
really interested in philosophy and in philosophising as 
really worthwhile in itself and not merely a subject 
recommended in preparation for ministerial training. Of 
course, I needed the solid historical philosophy as well: you 
can’t philosophise out of a vacuum. As John Oman would say 
“To remain ignorant of the past is to remain a child”. 

One of the issues on which I most felt the need for 
philosophical thought was that of suffering. As I have said, 
father’s visit had raised this issue for me in a most intense 
and existential way. And it was because of this that I chose 
the optional course on Buddhism given by Professor Ui 
Hakuyu, one of the greatest Japanese Buddhist scholars and 
a fully committed Buddhist monk - this in spite of my 
original intention to give one year only to the history of 
Indian Philosophy. The truth is, I became more and more 
interested in and fascinated by the way Buddhism emerged 
from Hinduism. “Why and how” I asked myself “did a religion 
which sees salvation as the achievement of Nirvana through 
the enlightenmment of Anatt (no-self) arise from one which 
sees it as the realisation of unity between Atman and 
Brahman (tat tvan asi - thou art it)?”. I compared it with the 
other great mystery in the history of religion, “Why and how 
did Christianity, which sees salvation in Jesus the crucified 
Christ arise from Judaism, which also looks for a Messiah, 
but certainly not a crucified one?”. My strong feeling was, 
and is, that it was because both Sakya and Jesus faced 
squarely up to the issue of suffering, though each from a 
totally different background. Sakya’s background was Indian 
pantheist Hinduism,, which sees the cause of suffering 
(dukkha) as a kind of love (tanha) or passionate longing and 
insatiable desire for the unchangeable and permanent in a 
world where “all things change and are in transit (annica)”. 
Jesus’s background was Hebraic monotheistic Judaism, 
which sees the root of suffering in sin, the disobedient desire 
to be ‘like God’. Christianity sees that suffering can be 
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overcome by a different kind of suffering, motivated by a 
different kind of love (agape). So suffering is both the point of 
contact between the two religions and the point of departure. 
Symbolically we can contrast the good news of the lotus with 
the good news of the cross. 

I give this as an example of my thoughts ‘then’, which should 
lead naturally to my reflections ‘now’ • but alas, it is too late 
now for me to go beyond those three words for love - Tanha, 
Eros, Agape. They are all ‘love’, of one kind or another. How 
universal love is; and yet how ambiguous can the word ‘love’ 
become! I hope one day an Asian scholar will write a book on 
Tanha and Agape just as Nygren did on Eros and Agape. 
(Incidentally, I think Koyama Kosuke understood Tanha too 
narrowly as ‘greed’: just as there are vulgar types of Eros as 
well as heavenly ones, so there may be a vulgar ‘greedy’ 
Tanha as well as the heavenly one expressed in the 
insatiable longing of ‘tat tvan asi’ - ‘you are it’ - or to put it 
bluntly, ‘I am God’.) Better still, I hope someone will write a 
book on the dialectic and paradoxical relation between all 
three • Tanha • Eros - Agape - all claiming the name ‘love’. 

Another factor stimulating my growing sense of the 
importance of ‘philosophising’ arose from the political 
situation. As the nightmare of Japanese militaristic 
imperialism grew, with its state ‘terrorism’ at home and 
abroad, a kind of indirect protest against it began to develop 
in the intellectual and academic sections of Japanese society 
through the publication of numbers of Western books, past 
and present. These were a valuable source of new thoughts. I 
was particularly indebted to a series called ‘Tetsu-gaku 
Koza’, a comprehensive course in philosophy. Some of the 
articles were so good that they were later enlarged and 
published in book form, including volumes on “The 
Philosophy of Religion”, “Ethics as Anthropology”, 
“Philosophical Anthropology” and so on. These publications 
were not only a great help to my studies in the first two 
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years of my course, but also helped to familiarise me with the 
names and special interests of well-known philosophers 
teaching in the various Japanese universities. Similarly, they 
helped me with other subjects, apart from philosophy, in 
which I was interested, such as literature, economics and 
even law, and enabled me to understand better why certain 
professors were being forced to resign even from some of the 
best-known universities in Tokyo and Kyoto. It was as if, just 
when totalitarian ideology and emperor worship were being 
so fiercely promoted and the ‘witch-hunting’ of ‘dangerous 
thoughts’ was so widespread, the publisher Iwa Nami Shoten 
had started up an open university for all who wanted to 
think for themselves. 

My philosophising was, of course, stimulated by some of my 
teachers. I was particularly indebted to Professor Watzuji, 
who came back from Kyo-Dai to To-Dai (of which he was a 
graduate) in my second year to head up the Ethics 
Department. I had to give up the History of Chinese Thought 
Part II in order to take my course in Ethics, but it was well 
worth it. In fact, it was he who opened my eyes, through his 
thinking on ethics, to the value of the Chinese Classics, 
which I re-read with new interest, contrasting the differing 
emphasis between East and West on the ethical dimensions 
in human life, and in particular the tension between the 
community and the individual. Even now I remember his 
brilliant analysis of the three Japanese expressions, ringen 
(human beings), seken (society) and sengzai (existence), and 
how he used them to explain the meaning of rinri and rinri 
gaku (ethics). For the first time I understood why the 
Japanese used the expression ‘ringen’ for human beings, 
though in Taiwanese and Chinese it is more the equivalent of 
‘society’. I understood too what Mencius says about the 
relation between ‘benevolence’ and ‘being human’. For ethics 
is not primarily concerned with the conscience of the 
individual but with the relationship between person and 
person. The famous Confucian concept of ‘jen’, traditionally 
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translated into English as between ‘benevolence’, is more 
accurately ‘humanity in relationship’. This gave me a new 
understanding too of Genesis 1.27 ... “So God created man in 
his own image; in his own image created He him; male and 
female created He them”. It is a pity of course that in English 
the word ‘man’ has a male bias, but this is not so with the 
Taiwanese ‘lang’ or the Japanese ‘hito’. Otherwise Genesis 
1.27 expresses the idea of human beings as a dialectical 
union between community and individuality in a most 
wonderful way, with the man and woman in relationship as 
the basis of all human relationship. Just as St John’s Gospel, 
trying to communicate the good news of Jesus to the 
Hellenistic world, begins “In the beginning was the word ...” 
might it not be a good point of contact with those influenced 
by Confucian ethical concerns to begin with Martin Buber’s 
dictum “In the beginning was relationship”? And could we 
somehow use the concept of ‘dukkha’ (suffering) as a point of 
contact with Buddhists? 

I also owe it to Professor Watzuji, to some extent at least, 
that in my second year, after his arrival in To-Dai, the centre 
of my philosophical concerns shifted somewhat from 
‘knowledge’ and ‘epistemology’ to ‘existence’ and 
‘anthropology 1 . He regarded anthropology (in the sense 
described above in reference to ringen, seken and sengzai) as 
the basis not only of ethics but also of all political and 
sociological science. 

Another Japanese thinker and writer to whom I was greatly 
indebted at this time was Miki Kigoshi. He was, in fact, the 
general editor of a book of selected translations of 
Kierkegaard - and a contributor to it. Just as Watzuji’s little 
book “Ethics as Anthropology” made an indelible mark on my 
ethical thinking, so Miki’s book on the Philosophy of History 
made a similar impression on my historical thinking. He 
argued that history should be understood not one- 
dimensionally but three-dimensionally. History is not just 
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something which ‘happened once’ and not just something 
recorded in a written account, but it is also and above all an 
‘actuality’ (or, as he puts it in German a ‘tat-sache’), which 
underlies yet transcends the other two, creating the 
possibility of history ‘being once’ and being written and re¬ 
written. I keep remembering this definition and trying to 
understand its significance whenever I read or recall Karl 
Barth’s threefold description of the Word of God as being the 
‘incarnate Jesus Christ’, the ‘written Scriptures’ and the 
‘proclamation’ in preaching. But in my mind I immediately 
thought of Jesus Christ as being, in Miki’s terms, the ‘tat- 
sache’ underlying and transcending all else. Then when I 
began to attend Ui’s lectures on Buddhism, I began to wonder 
whether, at least for a Buddhist, Sakyamuni himself, after 
enlightenment and transformation into the ‘Buddha’, was 
that ‘tat-sache’ of history. Perhaps even Confucius was the 
same for Confucianists. An historical event which merely 
‘happened once’ might be no more that a meaningless point 
in the circling wheel of time as it goes round and round, or 
indeed as it goes on and on in an endless straight line. But 
Miki helped me to see that a ‘moment’ in historical time (or to 
use Kierkegaard’s term, an ‘instant’) when something 
‘happened once’ might become something that happened 
‘once and for till’ • for till times and all places and all 
humanity. Is this what St Paul had in mind when he refers 
to the Christ event as something that happened “in the 
fullness of time”? 

While I am on the subject of time and history, I would like to 
give a further ‘reflection’. It may seem a diversion from my 
‘recollections’, but it is important to me because I took up the 
study of philosophy in preparation for the study of theology. 
We are told that God revealed his name to Moses as 
‘Yahweh’, which used to be translated, under the influence of 
Greek ontological thinking, as ‘I am that I am’. Such a 
description is nearer to the ‘unmoved mover’ of Aristotle than 
to the ‘Living God’ of the Bible, the God of Abraham, Isaac 
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and Jacob, the God deeply involved in the history of 
humanity. When the ‘Amoy’ translation of the Bible was 
prepared, the literary Chinese version was followed, and the 
name of God appeared as “Chu-jian Ji-jian-e”. I wonder how 
such a cosmological expression could ever fit the ‘Living God’, 
much less one who so loved the world that He gave His son to 
be a man in history, so that it could be said “The Word 
became flesh and dwelt among us”. So I do hope that in the 
new translation that is being prepared the name will appear 
as “I will be what I will be”. That is the correct translation if 
the Hebraic faith in God both as Creator and Lord of History 
is to be represented, and even more the Christian faith in the 
Incarnation. 

It was through the influence of such men as Watzuji and 
Miki that in the end I chose as the subject of my graduation 
thesis “Memoria in St Augustine, with special reference to 
Time”. I spent practically the whole of my third year working 
at it. I shudder to think now what I wrote then, but certainly 
the keen concern for the ethical dimension of human life in 
relation to a threefold interpretation of the historical 
dimension as a means to understanding the meaning of life 
remains with me even now. 

Another recollection important for me is that it was from my 
second year that I began to hear the names of Karl Barth, 
Emil Brunner and Karl Gogarten as they became current not 
only in theological circles but also in philosophical circles in 
Japan. Under the influence of these men some younger 
Japanese theologians began to introduce what they called the 
‘theology of crisis’ or ‘dialectical theology’. Among them were 
Dr. Kuwada of the Japan Theological School, a Presbyterian 
training centre, who after the war became President of Tokyo 
Union Theological Seminary, and Professor Kan Ianhitchi, 
professor of Theology at Liokyo University (Episcopalian). All 
of a sudden, in early 1935, as it seemed to me, a heated 
debate sprang up among Japanese theologians and 
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philosophers about ‘continuity and discontinuity’, 
‘transcendence and immanence’, ‘general revelation and 
special revelation’, ‘natural theology and revealed theology’. 
Even in our SCM dormitory these became lively topics of 
conversation. Apparently in 1934, Emil Brunner had 
published a little book entitled “Nature and Grace: a 
discussion with Karl Barth”, to which Barth responded with 
an article under the categorical title “Nein”! I recall this 
controversy now partly because it put a question mark, if 
Barth’s “No” was right, over my whole study of philosophy as 
a preparation for ministerial training, but mainly because it 
set going a debate within my own mind which has remained 
with me till this day. I will perhaps come back to this when I 
recall and reflect on my years at Westminster College, 
Cambridge. Strangely enough I never once heard during the 
whole controversy in Japan that the dispute between Barth 
and Brunner took place against a very particular concrete 
background in Germany, when the Confessing Church was 
fighting for its faith against the so-called “German Christian 
Movement”, promoted by Hitler as the officially accepted 
national church. I only learnt all this after I got to England 
in 1937.1 also learnt there that soon after I left Taiwan there 
had been organised a kind of ‘Japanese Christians’ 
organisation, in the Kyodan, which took over responsibility 
for all Christians in Taiwan and Korea, as well as Japan 
proper. Unfortunately, no ‘confessing church’ emerged in 
Japan. Resistance mainly came from individuals, notably 
from “no-Church” Christians and the Holiness group. But 
after the war the problem appeared * and is still with us. 

It must be noted that what was introduced into Japan as 
dialectical or crisis theology was mainly that of Brunner, and 
even then my knowledge of it was largely second hand. My 
knowledge of Barth was still less, but his thunderous “Nein” 
did give me an unforgettable shock; and even now I feel its 
vibrations within me. 
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13. The Nightmare Period in Japan, 1930 - 1940 

My years at To-Dai were my second experience of life in 
Tokyo. As I have already said, I went to study at the Middle 
School Section of the Aoyamagakuin (- after the war raised to 
university status -) during the year 1930. But I was not even 
there a full year, for I had to return suddenly to Taiwan to 
help my step-mother look after father, who had been rushed 
to the isolation ward of Tainan Hospital seriously * even 
critically - ill with typhoid. That year was also the most 
critical year in my school career and I had to work so hard 
that I could afterwards remember little else but the 
classroom, the Aoyamagakuin campus and the small 
dormitory tucked in the comer of it where I so providentially 
met Suzuki Kun. I was unaware of anything else but the 
need to work harder and harder every day, and ignorant of 
the fact that the ‘nightmare period’ (akumu) in Japanese 
history was just beginning, leading to the undeclared war 
with China and its spread to a Pacific war, and finally ending 
with the unconditional surrender of Japan and the undreamt 
of declaration by Emperor Hirohito himself that he was ‘not 
god’ after all. 

Well, perhaps I was not completely ignorant, for even before I 
left Taiwan for Tokyo, the newspapers were full of the 
‘misdeeds’ of the ‘warlords of Manchuria’, Chang Tso-lin 
(father of Chang Hsueh-liang, who was in the news again 
this year • 1987 - when Li (Lee) Teng-hui became President 
in Taiwan). In 1929 Chang Tso-lin was assassinated near 
Mukden. The Japanese newspapers in Taiwan reported that 
this was the work of ‘agents of the Chinese Nationalists’, so 
naturally I had it in my mind that this was so. My shock was 
very great therefore when, soon after my admission to 
Aoyamagakuin Middle School, our history master said one 
day that the assassination of Chang Tso-lin was a fact, but 
whether it was the work of the Chinese or Japanese was an 
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open question, and the likelihood was that the Japanese were 
responsible. In Taiwan, such remarks would certainly have 
been regarded as ‘dangerous thoughts’. As it was, when a 
notice appeared in the school to say that our history master 
was not well and would be away from class, there was some 
gossip that he had been taken away for questioning. But it 
was a small matter no doubt. Then one day in November 
1930, Tokyo was tense with the news that there had been an 
attempted assassination of Premier Hamaguchi at the 
railway station, and even I, obsessed with study and passing 
examinations, became alarmed that something serious was 
afoot. 

The following year, on September 18th., there took place 
what the Japanese called ‘The Manchuria Incident’ and the 
Chinese the ‘9.18 (- i.e. September 18 -) Incident’. With that 
began the decade which the more liberal Japanese called the 
‘Dark Valley’ and the radicals called the ‘Nightmare’. On the 
one hand was the arrest and imprisonment of all suspected of 
‘dangerous thoughts’, and on the other acts of terrorism by 
the right wing ‘patriots’ and assassinations of those opposed 
to military plans (or more accurately ‘army plots’) against 
China. It all culminated for us on that never-to-be-forgotten 
day - 26th February 1936. 

My sister, A-Siok, my maternal cousin, Sui-hun and my 
paternal cousin, Chhiong-jin, were all coming to Tokyo for 
study at various levels. For them it was their first time in 
Tokyo, so as the A-hia n , or elder brother, I was asked by my 
father to look after them. With some reluctance I left the To- 
Dai hostel and rented a brand new Japanese house at 30 yen 
a month in Higashinakano, a place still regarded then as 
very much ‘outside’ Tokyo. In fact the conversion of rice fields 
to a new suburb for rapidly expanding Tokyo was just 
beginning, and our house was surrounded by rice fields. But 
there was already an underground station ten minutes walk 
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away. By 26th February we had already been settled in our 
new home for a couple of months. 

It had snowed all night and was still snowing in the morning. 
I never saw such a heavy snowfall in Tokyo, or for that 
matter anywhere else, in my whole life. By noon it was 
almost six feet deep. Going to school was completely out of 
the question. All four of us were engaged all the time in 
trying to find ways of clearing the snow a couple of feet back 
from the house walls. In fact we were quite frightened lest 
the roof should collapse. Even I had no experience of such a 
matter, much less the others, for whom snow was a 
completely new experience altogether. The whole thing 
seemed almost unbelievable. So it was not till the afternoon 
that we heard the even more unbelievable news that there 
had been an insurgence the previous night and that a 
considerable number of soldiers, led by some radical young 
officers, had carried out a wide-spread assassination 
campaign against a number of leading politicians. The Prime 
Minister, Okada, and the aged Genro Saionji, who as Eldest 
Statesman advised the Emperor on the selection of Prime 
Ministers after elections, narrowly escaped, but those killed 
included two former Prime Ministers and Okada’s brother, 
who was mistaken for Okada himself. The amazing thing was 
that all these killings were carried out, according to the 
manifesto issued by the leading insurgents, in the name of 
loyalty and duty to the Emperor. It was an open secret too, 
that the insurgents had ‘sympathisers’ among the army’s top 
brass and in the Ministry of Defence. 

Fortunately the Emperor did take a clear stand for once and 
ordered martial law to be declared and troops to be brought 
in from outside Tokyo against the rebels. Even so, for four 
days the troops on both sides faced each other in silence. 
Perhaps the unprecedented heavy snowfall turned out to be a 
blessing in preventing a bloody civil war. But even with 
Emperor Hirohito’s intervention, it took nearly four days for 
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his displeasure at the ‘mutiny’ to penetrate the rank and file 
of soldiers on both sides and for the rebels to lay down their 
arms. Ideas of the invincibility of the Rising Sun with its 
unbroken line of divine emperors at its centre had already 
reached such a pitch that the assassination of anyone in any 
way blocking its war effort was regarded as a patriotic duty. 
Victories in Manchuria confirmed and strengthened such 
attitudes. There was resentment for a time against the 
‘insurgents’ among the people and the Diet but it was short¬ 
lived. To all intents and purposes the rising signalled the end 
of the Japanese parliamentary system both in name and in 
substance until after the Pacific War. 

I never liked the Japanese in Taiwan, except for a very few of 
those I met while I was at Wan-Ko, but I did like them when 
I was in Japan in 1930, and even more during my To-Dai 
year (1934 - 1937). How a people could be so kind, polite and 
gentle at home - especially in the farming section of the 
people - and yet become so brutal and even beastly abroad I 
can never understand. 

In 1956, I went back to Japan for the first time to attend an 
ecumenical gathering sponsored by the WCCE and saw the 
devastation and horror that this insatiable intoxication with 
power had brought upon this people and their cities. I saw 
also that there was something emerging among the 
population, as if saying “Never again”. Since 1965, when I 
joined the staff of the Theological Education Fund and was 
allotted North East Asia as my area of responsibility, I have 
visited Japan frequently • until my retirement in 1979. I 
rejoiced to see a new Japan taking shape. But round about 
the Expo ‘70 time I began to wonder whether the old Japan 
had completely gone after all. There was boasting about 
Japan as an ‘Economic Giant’ and talk of reintroducing the 
Yashakami shrine as a ‘national symbol’. The Kyodan 
(National Christian Council) was split on whether it should 
remember and confess its war guilt to neighbouring nations, 
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and the old spirit was showing its ugly head again. Power 
does indeed corrupt, especially when it begins to become an 
intoxication - economic power included. 

I would also like to say something about the Taiwanese in 
Japan at this time. As it was very difficult for Taiwanese to 
get places in colleges in Taiwan once they had finished 
Middle School, those who could afford it financially went to 
Japan for their higher education, usually to the Tokyo, Kyoto 
or Osaka area. During my years in Tokyo there were some 
couple of thousand Taiwanese students there. A Taiwanese 
YMCA had been organised some years previously, with 
various activities. The most regular and popular event in the 
programme was the Sunday service held at the Japan 
Theological School in Shinjiku, a great shopping centre then, 
as it is now. This School became a recognised theological 
‘university’ after the war, when the International Christian 
University was set up in Mitaka, and it also moved its 
campus there. It is now know as the Tokyo Union Seminary, 
one of the Kyodan’s big education centres, though in former 
days it belonged to Nitki (the Presbyterian Church). Though 
it was not then recognised by the Ministry of Education, it 
was generally acknowledged as one of the best theological 
schools in Japan: many graduates of both Taiwan and Taipei 
theological schools went there for advanced studies. 

Anyway, this school kindly made its hall available to 
Taiwanese Christians on Sunday afternoons, so that they 
could meet for worship. While I was living in the To-Dai 
SCM hostel, I usually went to nearby churches on Sunday 
mornings. Being in the neighbourhood of the university, 
there were often well-known preachers there, able to attract 
students, Christian and non-Christian alike. But I always 
looked forward to going to the Taiwanese services in the 
afternoons. It was a great joy once a week to meet with fellow 
Taiwanese and talk freely in one’s own mother tongue, for 
there were always many Taiwanese there, by no means all of 
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them Christian. Even the worship was not the same. Though 
we sang the same hymns as in the Japanese churches, and to 
the same tunes, yet somehow they sounded more melodious, 
as we sang them so much more heartily. The prayers too 
which you say in your own language - somehow you feel that 
God is listening to you more because you are expressing 
yourself better. 

From time to time one could also meet important visitors 
from Taiwan. The only time I ever met Liau Bun-ge and his 
American wife was there. A more frequent visitor was Chho& 
Poe-ho6. He usually gave a talk after the service on the 
political situation in Taiwan. One time he said - and I still 
remember it - “Ui-tioh Tai-oan e bun-ho& kap chu-iu, kap jit- 
ptin lang k6-k&u, jti lai jii n£ chhin-chhiu n teh eng kun-thau* 
b6 teh phah chioh-sai. Kan-ta thi& n , I6ng bo hail.” ("The more 
you dispute with the Japanese about Taiwanese culture and 
freedom, the more it seems like beating a rock with your bare 
fists. It hurts you but achieves nothing else.”) It must have 
been about that time that he abandoned his political 
activities in Taiwan and moved with his family to Tokyo, a 
frustrated and disillusioned political activist. But he did have 
his reward in the end when after the war, he was appointed a 
member of the Central Committee of the Nationalist 
Government in Taiwan. He explained to me a number of 
times that his position was the equivalent of a minister 
without a portfolio in the cabinet of the former Japanese 
government. I sometimes used to ask him, a bit irritably, 
when we met at the Tunghai (Christian University) Board 
meetings what difference he saw between the Japanese 
government of the old colonial days and the present Chinese 
one. He used to reply that this was our own fatherland and 
our own present government; that at present there was a 
state of emergency, but things would be better after the 
recovery of the mainland. “Anyway” he would conclude “as a 
Christian minister you surely cannot approve of the 
‘communist bandits’.” 
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To my surprise Chhoa Poe-hot? came, much later, to visit me 
m England, after I had settled in Seai'ord. He stayed a couple 
of days at our house with his son. A*Jin. and daughter-in- 
law. A-Hoa. During one of our walks together he broached 
the subject again "I used to talk a iot about the ‘Recovery of 
die Mainland . but I didn t tell ynu the real reason why I 
supported it. It was because 1 hoped the Nationalists would 
go back where they came from as fast as possible" It did 
make me Feel a bit better about his support for the 
Nationalists! 

During those years in lokyo. 1 saw' quite a few others who 
had Taiwanese interests. There were the new English 
Presbyterian missionaries, Mr and Mrs. Healey and Miss 
Beattie, who were studying Japanese language. There was 
also Mrs. Uemura. who had a special concern for Taiwan and 
whose church 1 visited. 
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Plate 1. Shoki with his cousin Sui-hun in Tokyo c. 1937 
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Plate 2, With the Landsborough family in RedhiU c. 1940 
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PART TWO - The English Years, 1937 - 1947 


A few brief notes on odds and ends of paper are all that we 
have of this critical period of Shokis life. But they do at least 
give glimpses of what was important to him about it- T and 
therefore seem worth introducing here 

The material falls into three groups: 

A A projected opening section on the final stage of his 
journey from Keelung to London, which he headed 
‘Chapter One - The Arrival”. In it he refers to the Suez 
Canal f through which his ship passed 1 as the 
'watershed' between East and West He recalls how. 
after "the ordeals of the Indian Ocean and the Red Sea", 
he came out at last into the Mediterranean Sea with a 
sense of entering an other and a new world". The 
weather got ‘'cooler and cooler". “The sea was calm". 
Land, people* cities appeared as his ship called in at 
Naples (where, it seems, he saw - or perhaps merely 
thought of - Pompeii), Marseilles, Gibraltar, before 
finally arriving at Victoria Dock, London There he was 
met by the Healeys (missionary friends on leave from 
Taiwan) and by Douglas James, Foreign Missions 
Secretary of the Presbyterian Church of England, the 
'mother church. A few last lines speak of his "mixed 
feelings of homesickness and excitement'" and of 
"anxieties" about his new life. 

B. Other notes of a quite different kind show Shoki 
'philosophising' on the significance of this period of his 
life. In one of them he refers to it as “the disturbing, 
foreign experience in the U.KT. In another place he 
describes it as a time when he felt U A new taste of 
freedom and a new awareness of world dimension", 
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Enlarging on this latter description, he talks of an 
interplay between our experience of historical reality 
and the development of our ‘ideals’. This was “A 
thought on the night of May 13th ’88”, about which he 
writes: 

“Without an ‘ideal’, historical realities are blind and 
ambiguous, Without historical realities, an ‘ideal’ is an 
empty, utopian day-dream. The question is, however, 
from whence comes the ‘ideal’ whereby we discern the 
historical realities? (for historical realities never come to 
us in the singular, but always and inevitably in the 
plural). A real ‘ideal’ is that which enables us to 
what is the genuine historicity within the so-called 
historical realities’. What do I mean, then, when I say 
that in the U.K. between 1937 and 1947 I had a new 
taste of freedom and a new awareness of world 
dimension. What is freedom? What is world dimension? 
Are they such obvious things that I have been able to 
take them for granted ever since then - nearly half a 
century ago? The honest answer is ‘no’. However, this 
double experience and questioning began in this period 
and has never left me alone ever since - of that I am 
certain. ” 

C. Other papers again contain a brief outline of what he 
thought of including in his ‘Part Two’. It is little more 
than a list of names and dates which by themselves do 
not perhaps convey much to those unfamiliar with 
England or with Shoki’s life at this time. I will therefore 
first briefly describe the four sections into which the 
outline is divided and then enlarge a little on each in 
turn from what I myself know. Perhaps I ought also to 
explain that it was during the second of these four 
periods that Shoki and I first met, and that we soon 
became very close to each other. 
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1. Overdale College - Selly Oak Colleges - 
Birmingham (1937 - 1938). Reverend and Mrs. 
Band - Reverend and Mrs. Healey and mother - on 
furlough. Then follows a list of his teachers and 
the subjects he studied. 

2. Westminster College, Cambridge, (1938 - 1941). 
Then again a list of teachers and subjects, and 
then “Theological Studies in Westminster College * 
two patterns or one? - theology and theological 
education? Madras 1938”. 

3. Landsborough, Redhill (1941- 1942) Licentiate. 
Pearl Harbour - in Edinburgh. S.O.S. (1942 - 
1944). 

4. Winifred - marriage - David. Reflection on the 
war. Is there a justifiable war? Hitler - the 
Dictator. Commitment to Democracy. 

1. Overdale College, 1937 - 1938 

Overdale was one of a group of Church-run colleges in Selly 
Oak, a suburb to the west of Birmingham City centre. All 
were - and still are - involved in the training of Christian 
workers. The main body of students at this time was of young 
men and women training to be missionaries in Asia or Africa, 
but there were also those who were training for work in 
Britain. Overdale College, one of the smaller colleges, was 
the theological training centre of the Churches of Christ. Its 
Principal, William Robinson, teacher of systematic theology 
and philosophy of religion, was a delightfully relaxed and 
good-hearted man. He and his wife and the college tutor, Mr. 
Gray, were all very good to Shoki, so that he soon began to 
feel at home. Of course, he also moved freely among students 
of the other colleges and got to know most of the so-called 
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‘Central Staff, who were responsible for teaching Old 
Testament, New Testament, Church History, Systematic 
Theology and so on. 

The idea of sending Shoki to Selly Oak for his first year in 
England was to give him time to settle down and get used to 
English life and language before beginning his main 
theological training in Cambridge. He evidently attended 
many lectures and made many friends. He notes languages 
studied * English, Hebrew and New Testament Greek. There 
was inevitably a very international atmosphere at Selly Oak, 
and there were no examinations to limit his freedom to 
attend any lectures that took his fancy. No doubt his ‘taste of 
freedom’ and ‘awareness of world dimension’ began here. One 
of the students at near-by Carey Hall, where she was 
training to be a missionary of the Presbyterian Church of 
England, was Winifred Saunders, whom Shoki was to marry 
seven years later. 

2. Westminster College, 1938 - 1941 

Westminster College, Cambridge, was the theological college 
of the Presbyterian Church of England. Shoki was very 
happy there and always spoke of it with a certain pride. It 
was not a large place. There would have about 25 students 
there at the time • all men - who lived cheek by jowl with 
each other along the corridors of the three-storeyed students’ 
wing. Meals, morning and evening prayers, lectures and 
other activities brought students constantly together, as well 
as multiple tea and coffee breaks, when'they would meet in 
twos and threes in each other’s rooms. The college was barely 
ten minutes walk from the town centre with its book shops, 
second-hand book stalls, market, cinemas, cafes and general 
bustle of life. There was also of course the dominant presence 
of the University itself, with its grand old buildings round 
peaceful courtyards and lawns, and the river Cam flowing 
quietly along the college ‘backs’; and the endless coming and 
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going of the university students in their black gowns and 
multi-coloured scarves. But it was easy to be on one’s own. 
Each student had a study and a bedroom to himself, where 
Shoki was often to be found, curled up in his big basket chair 
with a book of theology on his knee, completely absorbed. The 
college joke was that he couldn’t put it down for his 
eagerness to know 'how it ended’. 

Shoki was popular among his fellow students, and made 
many friends, quite a few of whom remained close for the 
remainder of his life. He was unbeatable at table tennis and 
had few rivals as a philosopher. His experience of life in 
Taiwan and Japan and his years at Tokyo University had 
given him a broader and deeper base for Biblical and 
theological study than most of his fellows. He read widely 
and was especially known for his understanding of 
Kierkegaard, Brunner and Barth. 

His notes on this period of his life refer to all his teachers - 
Elmslie for Old Testament, Strachan for New Testament, 
Farmer for Systematic Theology, Whitehom for Church 
History, and Evans as tutor. He also mentions two of the 
college’s former professors well-known for their writings - 
Anderson Scott, whose books on the New Testament and 
particularly St Paul he especially valued (and who was still 
living in Cambridge in retirement) and John Oman, from 
whose 'Grace and Personality’ and 'The Natural and the 
Supernatural* he.continued to quote throughout his life. 

From Shoki’s notes, it is also clear that he intended to write 
something here about theology and patterns of theological 
education. There was in fact a strong contrast between the 
Anglo-Saxon, liberal approach to theology which 
characterised Oman and Westminster College and the 
Continental neo-orthodoxy of Barth, Kraemar and Brunner, 
which also strongly appealed to Shoki No doubt he would 
have written of the way in which these two very different 
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traditions affected his own thinking. Similarly with the 
process of theological education itself, the area which, though 
he could not have know it in Cambridge, was to occupy him 
throughout most of his life, and to which he made so 
significant a contribution though his years as Principal of 
Tainan Theological Education College, and later, on a world¬ 
wide scale, through the Theological Education Fund and 
Programme for Theological Education. He began in Taiwan 
with the Westminster College pattern. He valued it, and 
anyway it was the only one he knew. But as time went by 
and his contact with other traditions grew - particularly the 
American tradition, typified by his friendship and co¬ 
operation with Pit van Dusen of the Union Seminary in New 
York - his ideas expanded and developed. No doubt this 
would have been the main theme of his Part Four had he 
lived to write it. 

His interests during his three ‘Cambridge’ years were not 
confined to academic matters. He notes “Madras 1938” and 
“Amsterdam 1939”. The two events to which these refer mark 
the beginning of a new age in Church history. On the one 
hand, there was a transformation of the ‘missionary 
movement’ by what many saw as the coming of age of the 
‘younger churches’ of Asia and Africa manifested at the 
Tambaram Conference, Madras. On the other hand, there 
was the drawing together of the ‘older churches’ of the West 
in the foundation of the World Council of Churches at its first 
assembly in Amsterdam. These two immensely significant 
developments provided Shoki with the setting for his life’s 
work. The overall life and welfare of the church community, 
and its engagement in world affairs, always commanded his 
full attention. For him, theological education existed to serve 
the greater end. The final line of this section of his notes is 
“War, 1939”. The war temporarily interrupted developments 
initiated at Madras and Amsterdam. But more importantly it 
constituted a major crisis in world history and marked the 
beginning of the end of the old world order dominated by 
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Western imperial power. It also forced Shoki off the 
relatively smooth path of his planned ‘overseas study’ and 
turned his life in a new direction. 

3. Finding a Job, 1941 -1944 

By the time Shoki finished his studies at Westminster 
College in the summer of 1941, an immediate return to 
Taiwan was impracticable. War in Europe and in China 
dominated the world scene, so that even the boat journey 
back to Taiwan was increasingly dangerous. It was clear that 
he would have to stay on in England for the time being. 

A home was no problem. From his first arrival in England, 
Dr. and Mrs. Landsborough, recently retired from a life-time 
of service in Taiwan, had welcomed him to their home. Their 
own son, David (by 1940 a medical missionary in China) had, 
like Shoki, been bom in Changhua, and in the same year, so 
the connection between the families was a close one. It was 
with the Landsboroughs that Shoki stayed during his 
vacations, and now that his college courses were finished 
their house in Redhill, some twenty miles south of central 
London, became his full-time home. Obviously, Shoki would 
have written a great deal here about his English ‘parents’ 
and their kindness to him. The question was what work 
should he do until he could get back to Taiwan? Preaching in 
English Presbyterian churches and speaking at conferences 
and ‘mission’ meetings was one obvious solution. He was now 
• after completion of the Westminster College course - a 
licensed preacher of the Presbyterian Church. If a 
Presbyterian congregation in the U.K. had issued a call for 
him to be its full-time minister, he could have been ordained; 
but the uncertainty of his stay in Britain did not allow this. 
He was, nonetheless, a very popular and powerful speaker, 
especially with young people, and travelled all over England 
and into Scotland as well. During this period his name in 
Japanese form, Shoki Ko, became familiar to a whole 
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generation of ministers and other active leaders of the 
church • so much so in fact that he came to accept it as his 
‘English’ or ‘Western’ name, in spite of its origin, and to live 
under it (with a later slight adjustment of the surname) for 
the rest of his life. ‘Shoki Coe’ was the name on his final 
passport - a British one. There was perhaps something a 
little illogical about this, but it represented the closeness and 
permanence of his English friendships. 

Within a few months of his graduation, Japan entered the 
war. He was a Japanese passport holder and therefore 
became in the eyes of the British authorities an'enemy alien’, 
liable for internment in a prison camp ‘at His Majesty’s 
pleasure’. It so happened that when the news of the Pearl 
Harbour attack came through, Shoki was in Edinburgh to 
speak at some Church of Scotland meetings. It was agreed 
that he must immediately get back to Redhill. The minister 
with whom he was staying, a Mr. MacDonald, hurried down 
to the station and booked a berth on the night sleeper to 
London, using his own name in making the reservation. 
Shoki liked to tell of his acute anxieties that night. As the 
train was about to depart, the attendant came along between 
the berths calling the names of the travellers to see whether 
they were all aboard. “Mr. Smith”, “Mr. Beattie”, “Mr. Brown” 
all duly put their heads out to answer the call. But when he 
called "Mr. MacDonald”, to everyone’s amazement, a very un- 
Scottish looking, in fact a very Oriental face looked out from 
behind the bed curtains. “Yes, here” said Shoki rather 
sheepishly. It was the night of Pearl Harbour. Would it be 
thought that the Japanese were about to invade Britain? 
Would he be immediately arrested on the spot? But after a 
brief pause the phlegmatic Scots attendant turned away, 
merely making a tick opposite ‘MacDonald’, and went on with 
his business. Shoki arrived back unchallenged to the 
Landsboroughs’ house. He was never detained. The police 
asked him to remain within a few miles of Redhill for some 
weeks while they looked into his case, but thereafter he was 
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free to travel at will, though if staying overnight away from 
home, he had to report to the local police station. 

The question of a full-time job now became more urgent, but 
before long he was invited to accept a post as lecturer in 
Japanese at London University’s School of Oriental Studies. 
His pupils were almost all young men from the armed forces, 
training either as "translators’ or "interpreters’ for the Asian 
theatre of war. Later a class was also started in "Hokkien’ 
because of its importance in Singapore and Malaya as well as 
in Taiwan. So every week-day morning Shoki took the train 
from Redhill to central London, with a packet of sandwiches 
for his lunch. He enjoyed teaching and was popular with the 
students, making many friendships. Two of his friends 
among the teaching staff of whom I was particularly aware 
were Professor Dora Edwards, Head of the Far Eastern 
Department, and Mrs. Daniels, a Japanese who had married 
an Englishman (both she and her husband also taught 
Japanese). 

Shoki’s livelihood was now secure. He continued to teach 
until the war was over and the way open for him to return to 
Taiwan. 

4. Marriage and Family, 1944 - 1947 

I do not remember ever hearing how Shoki and Winifred first 
got to know each other, but presume if must have been 
during his time in Selly Oak. Clearly they must have kept in 
touch in the years that followed. Winifred’s career, like his, 
had been interrupted by the war. Unable to leave for China, 
she took up work as a "Church Sister’ with the English 
churches. 

Their decision to marry was not at first well received by the 
Mission Committees. Some were fearful that marriage with a 
Westerner would make it harder for Shoki to settle back in 
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Taiwan, and were uncertain too whether Winifred would be 
able to adjust happily to life as the wife of a Taiwanese pastor 
and daughter-in-law in a large Taiwanese family. But both 
Shoki and Winifred were confident that they knew what they 
were doing. They were married in Redhili in August 1944. 
Their first child, David, was born the following year, 

1945 was also the year the war ended. Then began the time 
of waiting. Boats to Hong Kong were few and far between. 
There was a tremendous queue for passages as soldiers, 
administrators, businessmen, missionaries and many others 
pressed to take advantage of every berth on offer. It was not 
till two years after the war ended that Shoki was finally able 
to take his wife and son with him back to Taiwan, 

Boris Anderson 
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Plate 3. Shoki and Winfred - 12 August 1944 
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Plate 4. With Shoki's parents • Tainan 1948 
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PART THREE - Tainan Again, 1947 - 1945 


1* Settling in 

In early September 1947 I left England for Taiwan, no longer 
alone, but with Winifred my wife and David our eldest son 
We were all three full of excitement, though in different ways 
perhaps. For me it was a homecoming after 11 years, with joy 
that my native land had at last been liberated from 50 years 
of Japanese imperial rule - a new day! For Winifred it was 
the first sight of a new land which was to be her home now, 
after her audacity in marrying someone who was racially and 
culturally quite different from herself - and in the face of 
considerable opposition To little David it was more the 
excitement of sailing in a big ship with so many soldiers 
about. For ours was a troop-ship with over 2,000 soldiers and 
only a few' civilians including, to our delight, David and Jean 
Landsborough, a newly married couple and friends of long 
standing who were going to China as missionaries, David for 
his second 'tour' of service and Jean for her first 

So to us four grown-ups it was a journey full of expectation 
and hope, for each in a slightly different way, m spue of 
conditions in the ship. crou r ded, hot and rather monotonous 
through 20 long days or so, As far as I was concerned, I could 
not help sensing a New Asia in the air, contrasting strongly 
with the old one I had experienced in 1937. when I travelled 
the same route in the reverse direction. In fact in the very 
year of my return, 1947, India and the Philippines became 
independent, to be followed one after another by many 
former 'colonies of the Western powers 

Our optimism received a set-back, however, and a warning of 
problems to come when we landed in Hong Kong, the 
destination of our troopship, udiere we stayed a couple of 
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days at the European YMCA. The ravages of war were only 
too visible everywhere; but they were not the same as those 
in London and other cities, which I had seen during the war. 
They were not so much due to the destruction of buildings 
from the air, but more to the effect on the people of a brutal 
occupation by Japanese power and Japanese soldiers. 

Though the Japanese had been defeated and had gone, the 
scars and wounds they had left were still too obvious to be 
missed on the faces of the people. Furthermore, though 
Japan had been defeated, civil war between Nationalists and 
Communists was still raging in China, and moving fiercely 
towards its final showdown. Hong Kong was still a colony of 
the UK, but it could not help being involved at least in one 
very special way; a never ending stream of refugees was 
pouring into its limited and already overcrowded living 
space. Refugees were everywhere, filling the streets day and 
night. When we came to board the ship for Taiwan, if it had 
not been for David Landsborough, who shielded me and at 
some points literally carried me through the crowds of 
refugees who were desperately trying to board the ship too, 
partly held back by the whistling sound of police whips, I 
would never have made it. I shudder even now when I recall 
those last few minutes on the quay - which seemed like 
years. 

During those few days in Hong Kong, the Reverend ChhoA 
Al-tl, a class-mate of mine at the Boys’ School in Tainan, 
came down from Shanghai specially to see me, or rather to 
warn me not to return to Taiwan just then. After he had 
finished his course at Doshisha University in Kyoto, he went 
to the USA for theological study at a seminary in Chicago. 
During the war, I gathered, he did something similar to what 
1 had done in England, that is teaching Japanese and 
Taiwanese to the armed forces. So he was able to return to 
Taiwan nearly a year before I did, and consequently was 
caught up in the horrors of the so-called February Incident of 
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28th February 1947, during which more than 20,000 
Taiwanese were massacred by the Chinese Nationalists or 
disappeared without trace. Somehow, through the good 
offices of the American agency for which he was working, he 
managed to get out of Taiwan and went to Shanghai. 

Though I had read something about the incident in the 
English papers, the account he gave me still sounded 
incredible. But the story of 2.28 and its atrocities was 
something I was to hear again and again in Taiwan for many 
years to come. In fact the people of Taiwan still remember 
“2.28” even to this day, for it is 'Bad Friday’ to them. 
However, in spite of all this, I am very glad in retrospect that 
I was not dissuaded by Al-tl from returning to Taiwan. How 
different my life would have been if I had been dissuaded by 
him. 

On September 27th we arrived in Ke-lang (called Keelung m 
Japanese when I left in 1937). We were met by my sister, A- 
Siok, whom I recognised straightaway, though we had been 
separated for so long. Beside her stood a tall man, her 
husband, Kh6-an, whom I then met for the first time. I had 
known his father, the Reverend Chiong, slightly during my 
student days in Taipei. Anyway, we were Jill overjoyed to see 
each other; the fact that only my sister and I had met before 
was completely forgotten. Keelung harbour, vitally important 
port to the Japanese during the war, had been quite badly 
damaged by bombing. But it was not so much the physical 
desolation that struck me as the silent and gloomy faces 
around us and the soldiers with their guns at the ready, who 
stood about here and there. But our little group, especially 
with Winifred and David among us, did arouse some 
curiosity. When I thanked (in Taiwanese) one of the porters 
who brought our numerous crated trunks ashore, he looked 
up and ventured to ask me who the ‘foreign woman’ was. 
When I told him that she was my wife and the little boy our 
son, and that I had just got back to Taiwan after many years 
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in England, he looked puzzled and amazed and hurried away 
to tell his pals. They must have thought that I was an ‘A- 
soa n -d’ (a mainland Chinese), but when they discovered that I 
was a ‘Han-chu-d’ (Taiwanese) like them, they became very 
friendly and helpful, promising faithfully that they would see 
all our trunks on to the train to Tainan, so that we could 
leave for Taipei as soon as we liked. So I began to see for 
myself that there was something wrong between those 
standing around with guns and those silently and gloomily at 
work - between the ‘A-soa n -d’ and the ‘Han-chu-d’. 

Kh6-an and A-Siok took us to their home in Taipei, where we 
stayed for a few days. I thought they were the best people to 
brief us about the situation before we went down to Tainan. 
Like us, they too had a little child, a daughter Leng-leng, 
who was only a few months older than David. Kh6-an, 
though an ordained minister, preferred to work for the 
YMCA, of which he had already had some experience while 
in Tokyo. He is always at his best with the ‘Y, even to this 
day. He took over a former Japanese church, quite near the 
station, and converted it into the headquarters of the Taipei 
‘Y, of which he was already General Secretary, though it was 
still at its early, ‘struggling’ stage. 

Their home was behind the main building, in the former 
manse, built in the Japanese style. There we talked and 
talked late into the night, and during the daytime whenever 
Kh6-an was free, joined from time to time by Lim Ho-ln, one 
of my best friends, who had survived the 2.28 incident. Ho-in 
had also worked with the YMCA in Tokyo after graduating 
from Wassida University, but had now gone into business. 
They confirmed, and more than confirmed, what Al-ti had 
told me in Hong Kong, for they were both in Taipei when the 
incident started. The more I heard, the more I doubted 
whether there was any ‘New Day for us. The most 
distressing thing was to hear that so many Taiwanese 
leaders had mysteriously ‘disappeared’, presumably killed, 
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and especially the well-known and respected Lim Bo -seng. 
Even at this time, more than six months after the Incident, 
posters were still being put up every morning at Taipei 
station, announcing how many . people had been shot or 
hanged the day before. What I was told firmly on the first 
night was that I should never go out after six at night by 
myself. The reasons given amazed me beyond words - ‘they’ 
were taking away anyone who could be made into a soldier, 
to fill up the inflated numbers reported to the Central 
Government in Nanking, from which they got financial and 
other gain. Apparently several companies of soldiers were 
soon to be recalled to the mainland and replaced by new 
troops, so there was a rush to fill up the missing numbers. 
Thus I began to hear not only of political oppression but also 
of financial corruption in high places. I began then to 
understand that the Incident was not just a spontaneous 
outburst but an inevitable reaction. 

I also learnt a great deal about what had happened to our 
family after I left for England in September 1937, not only 
from my sister, A-Siok, but also from my brother A-Beng, 
who had come back from Kyoto after the war to complete his 
medical course at the National University in Taipei. My 
father had suffered a great deal, and in the end he had a 
stroke during his last charge as pastor of the Oan-lim church. 
But he was still alive, and for this I thanked God when, after 
conflicting reports, this was finally confirmed to me by my 
sister in Keelung. He was partially paralysed, but with his 
family had moved back to Tainan on hearing that I would be 
back in September. I also learnt from sister that father had 
had to sell all his remaining land and had even lost all his 
insurance after the defeat of Japan. I suppose sister was 
indirectly telling me that I would have to assume 
responsibility as the eldest son of a big family. 

However, in the mixture of excitement and distress during 
these first days in Taipei, the most important happening, in 
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retrospect, was my encounter with my brother-in-law Kh6- 
an. We took to each other from the moment he was 
introduced to me as the husband of A-Siok, who had herself 
been the one closest to me in the family - next to father of 
course (our mother having died early). TTiis was also because 
we discovered straightaway that we shared a deep common 
concern - a concern for young people, especially students, 
Kh6-an perhaps more from the perspective of the YMCA 
(SCM had been known from Japanese days as the Student Y) 
and I from that of the church. 

I told him of my experience as a delegate from Taiwan, 
within the Japanese delegation, at the first World Christian 
Youth Conference in Amsterdam in August 1939, and later as 
a ‘senior friend’ at the second one held in Oslo in 1947. On 
both occasions there were 1,500 delegates present. I told him 
that one of my hopes on returning to Taiwan was to hold a 
Christian youth conference with 1,500 present, and as soon 
as possible. He jumped at the idea instantly. It was the time 
when the two wings of our church - the North and South 
Synods • were breaking away from the unity enforced by the 
Japanese towards the end of the war, and in doing so were in 
danger of losing sight of the real unity in Christ. One might 
say that the Taipei *Y was the only ecumenical organisation 
left in Taiwan then. 

So he and I began to dream and plan for just such a 
conference from the very night that I first mentioned it. He 
even invited two prominent speakers from the YMCA 
headquarters in Shanghai And to my great but very pleasant 
surprise, the conference was actually held the next summer 
(1948) at Tamsui, with nearly 1,500 young people present 
from all over Taiwan. I will come back later to the 
significance of this conference for our church, held in the 
aftermath of the February Incident, and in spite of the 
chaotic situation then prevailing in Taiwan. What I want to 
register at this point is that I found on my return not only a 
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new brother-in-law, but also a very able and dedicated 
organiser, a new ‘partner in obedience’ who shared my 
concern for the unity of the church which had arisen for me 
out of the youth conference of 1939. Good, able and dedicated 
‘partners in obedience’ have been one of the greatest 
blessings of my life. 

We were eager to go to Tainan as soon as possible, so we left 
Taipei after three days spent with Kh6-an, A-Siok and Leng- 
leng. 

We were met at Tainan station by my father. He was 
extremely thin and walked with a stick, and there was an 
impediment in his speech. There were tears in his eyes when 
he saw me. It was one of the most emotional meetings in my 
life, and I am sure, in his too. Of course my step-mother and 
the rest of the family were all there, including An-hui, whom 
I knew at once; but some I could not recognise because they 
had grown out of all recognition, and some I met for the first 
time, because they were bom after I had left. 

There were a few others too, whom I must mention, because 
they were all my father’s most loyal friends, who had stood 
by him in times of adversity. There were our “Tang-ni Pa” 
and “Tang-ni B6”; Tang-ni Pa became the first Taiwanese 
principal of our Boys’ School after the Japanese era - Tio 
Thian-chu Hau-tiu 11 . Then there was Dr. ChiAh and his wife 
(the elder sister of my step-mother); I had known him since 
my early childhood, long before he became a relative through 
marriage (- or, rather, marriages, because the following year 
brother A-Beng married their eldest daughter, Sin-chhioh -) 
because he was one of our family doctors, the other being Dr. 
Go- Chhiu-bi. 


I was surprised to find that father and the family were living 
in the house just opposite the old main gate of the Mission 
Hospital. I knew it well because it was the old home of my 
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step-mother’s parents, known as the Go--ka, the Go- House. 
To be called ‘....ka’ in those days indicated that the family 
concerned was well-respected and prosperous. A younger 
sister of my step-mother was married to Mr. Lau Chu-an, 
first Taiwanese Principal of our Girl’s School in Tainan; he 
belonged to the ‘Lau-ka’. The Go -ka must have declined on 
the male side in its latter years because the house now 
belonged to Dr. Chioh. He was very generous to let my father 
and his family live there rent free, and in fact they stayed 
there until shortly before I left Taiwan again in 1965. 

I think perhaps Chdi-khim peh and Ban chek-d were also 
there to meet us, because they were our good neighbours in 
my childhood days and two of the most loyal friends of my 
father; they were printers in our Book Room throughout 
their lives. It is interesting to think that the parents of the 
first three Taiwanese principals of Tainan Theological 
College were all neighbours and good friends. Choan-seng, 
the second principal, was Chui-khim peh’s son, and Chheng- 
hun, the third, was Ban chek’s son, though he was adopted by 
the Siau family. 

Anyway, though there were only a few to meet us at the 
station, apart from my own family, it was a wonderful feeling 
to be back once again in the small circle of close 
acquaintances of childhood days, and in the city of Tainan, 
where I was brought up and of which I had so many 
memories, happy and unhappy. But my first impression of 
Tainan outside our own small circle, nonetheless, was of a 
subdued and silent city, scarred by the war and by the 
aftermath of the February Incident. 

We were taken from the station to our new home in the Sin- 
lau compound by rickshaw. There were no cars or taxis, and 
even bicycles were rare possessions. There we were met by 
the Reverend and Mrs. Montgomery, Mr. Singleton and Miss 
Beattie missionaries of the Presbyterian Church of England. 
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It was a long time since I had seen the ‘Montys’, as they were 
affectionately called, but Mr. Singleton, my chemistry 
teacher at the Boys’ School, and Miss Beattie we had met 
many times in England during the war. They had managed 
to get back to Taiwan before us, so we were living among 
friends * senior friends perhaps I should say. 

The old mission ‘compound’ was still in desolation, the 
buildings much in need of repair, though still large and 
formidable as I remembered them from younger days. When 
they told us we were to live in the house Dr. Barclay had 
occupied till his death in 1935, I felt moved with a sense of 
honour and nostalgia. I remembered the days when I was in 
primary school, living just across the street, and often going 
over to the College to watch the students playing tennis, and 
occasionally catching a glimpse of a tall and austere-looking 
‘tok-phi n -a’ (foreigner), whom everyone referred to with 
respect as ‘Pa Bok-su’. 

The ‘College’ was called T6a-oh then (a term used for a 
university) in church circles, in contrast to the ‘Tiong-oh’ 
(The Boys’ School) and ‘Sid-oh’ (the preparatory school for the 
Boys’ School). Literally, Big School, Middle School and Little 
School. 

On the following morning, when I went over to see the 
college, my nostalgia was shattered and replaced by a deep 
sense of sadness and resentment (m-goan) for it was in a very 
bad state, such as I had never known it. It had been forced to 
close in September 1940 and had been taken over, as I later 
gathered, by the Japanese army to be used for stabling 
horses and storing military equipment. Instead of students 
coming in and out, it was cows and goats that were coming in 
and out. I’ll never forget that sight. 

On the same day I was told that I had been appointed to be a 
teacher of scripture and English at our Boys School, 
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beginning as soon as possible. Appointed by whom I did not 
know, but I was delighted nevertheless; partly because it was 
my old school, where I had studied and lived for three years; 
but mainly because it was the school where my father had 
taught scripture and Chinese, until he had been forced out, 
and because ‘Tang-ni Pa’ was now its principal. He had 
himself had a bad time in the Japanese era (though in a 
different way from my father) but now was the first 
Taiwanese principal. So there were some signs of a new day, 
too. I was eager to begin work as soon as I could, for I was 
keen to make contact with a wider circle of people and to 
learn more of this perplexing situation by talking with 
colleagues on the staff and the boys whom I was to teach. I 
liked teaching, anyway. It was, in fact, the only experience of 
work I had had up to that point - six years teaching Japanese 
and later Taiwanese to British army cadets at the School of 
Oriental Studies in London. 

The first thing I had to learn was the change in the 
educational system. Instead of the old Japanese system of 6 
years Primary School, 4-5 years Middle School, 3 years High 
School and 3 years University, there was the new system 
modelled after American practice. There were 6 years 
primary schooling still, now called ‘Citizens’ School’ (Kok-bin 
Hak-hau), 3 years Junior High School, 3 years Senior High 
School and 4 years University. Qur Boys’ School consisted 
then of Junior and Senior High Schools. I was to be 
responsible once a week for morning worship and each day 
for teaching English to the Senior High and Scripture to the 
5th and 6th years. I was warmly welcomed by teachers and 
boys alike. I must have been a novelty to them all, an old boy 
of the school, who had been to To-Dai and then to England, 
and had come back with an English wife and son. I enjoyed 
the year and a half at the Boys’ School and made a good 
number of new friends. The same friendly curiosity began to 
grow too in wider church circles, at least in the south of the 
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island, as I was invited to preach in many congregations, and 
took Winifred and David with me whenever I could. 

2. Tau-lak Synod and the College Re-opening 

In January 1948 the 9th Assembly of the Southern Synod 
was held in Tdu-lak, and I was invited to attend, though I 
can’t remember in what capacity, perhaps as a special guest, 
as I was not ordained then. It was the first Taiwanese 
Assembly I had ever attended, but I was fortunate in 
knowing practically all the ministerial delegates (the older 
ones through my father and the younger ones through my 
student days at the Boys’ School) though only a few of the 
elders. 

Most of the debates were beyond me. I had been long away 
and anyway had no. experience of Assembly business. It was 
all learning as far as I was concerned. There was just one 
exception - the important debate on the proposed re-opening 
of Tainan Theological College. To my great surprise it seemed 
at first that the re-opening was a forgone conclusion and that 
it would be agreed with no serious question. I did not know 
until much later that there had already been a lot of 
discussion and negotiation between the two Synods since the 
previous summer, and that the consistent position of the 
South Synod was that a united college could only be 
established on the basis of an already united church and that 
its location should then be in Taichung • a position 
unacceptable to the North Synod. The united council of the 
two Missions (English and Canadian) hoped for a united 
college, or at least a jointly run college, though I don’t know 
how strongly they felt on the matter, and the Reverend 
Montgomery, the senior English Presbyterian missionary and 
the previous Principal of the Tainan college (i.e. before its 
closure in 1940) did speak out in the debate. He 
acknowledged that the negotiations during the recent months 
had been very frustrating, but stressed that it was, 
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nevertheless, the hope of the Joint Mission Council that there 
should be one college jointly run, and ended by warning the 
Synod that the re-opening of Tainan Theological College 
would be a very costly matter, and that if the 
recommendation of the specially appointed committee to do 
so was accepted, the ‘mother church’s’ financial help could 
only.be a limited amount (if I remember correctly, he said not 
more than £500). 

At this point I asked for the privilege to speak (not being an 
official delegate), and on this being granted, I made my 
maiden speech. It consisted of a fairly passionate plea against 
the re-opening, as I tried to share with those present the 
ecumenical vision of Church unity which had been kindled in 
me by my attendance at the World Christian Youth 
Conference in Amsterdam. I ended by quoting the dictum 
“united we stand, divided we fall”. My plea fell on deaf ears, 
and later I realised why. Owing to my long absence from 
Taiwan, I was speaking out of context , as it were, not 
realising the way the others were viewing church unity. Bbth 
North and South Synods had in fact already experienced a 
kind of unity, one forced on the churches in Japan and its 
two colonies by an aggressive Japanese nationalism, centred 
round Emperor worship, and imposed on the churches of 
Taiwan and Korea by unashamed imperialism. So the so- 
called ‘unity’ which our churches had experienced during the 
war years had not been evolved from within, from Biblical 
and theological conviction and vision, but had been an alien, 
political imposition. Later I came to realise more and more 
that it had not been the unity of the church as such which 
had been at stake; the issue rather was to do with what kind 
of unity was on offer, and how it might be best accomplished. 

Perhaps, then, this was the first lesson I learned on my 
return to Taiwan, namely, to use my own later jargon, the 
importance of the interaction between text and context. 
There is no ‘naked’ or ‘pure’ textualisation, just as there is no 
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‘pure’ text without a context (or contexts). The most (and 
best) we can do is to contextualise. In retrospect, this was 
what we had to do later in long and laborious processes in 
order to set up the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in Taiwan - something which even now in 1987 has 
not been accomplished completely ! 

But there were other reasons why the T&u-lak Synod voted 
overwhelmingly for the re-opening of the Tainan College, 
some theological and some non-theological. The historic 
‘closing service’ (pl-hau ti&n-l6) for the college had been held 
at 10 am on the 6th September 1940. This had been, 
psychologically speaking, to the churches of the South Synod 
at large, and particularly to the Ha7i-iu (former students), a 
funeral service for their college and their ‘B6-hau’. Now that 
the ‘hated’ era of Japanese imperialism was over, the 
churches north and south had been experiencing the 
resurrection power of l-m4-Ioe-li (Emmanuel) - a term used 
secretly during the war as a common confession and 
recognition of Jesus as Lord among Christians in Taiwan. 
But as far as the South Synod was concerned, the Tainan 
college had been crucified seven years before, was dead and 
buried, and now they were waiting for a ‘sign’ of the 
resurrection power there too. Was their college to remain 
closed for ever? Another thing was that the teachers and 
students sent to the North College had not been happy there 
during the war years, and now that the war was over, they 
were openly voicing their discontent with their enforced 
exile. 

Here was the second lesson learned, corresponding to the 
distinction later made in ecumenical circles between 
‘theological’ and ‘non-theological’ factors. Yes, I agree, there 
is such a distinction, but it is not absolutely clear-cut. What 
are called theological factors are never completely 
theological, and what are called non-theological are never 
entirely non-theological, just as there are no ‘naked’ texts or 
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‘naked’ contexts. To put it more positively, God is at work in 
both. 

So, Tainan Theological College was re-opened on 1st April 
1948 with a solemn yet joyful service, attended by all the 
dignitaries of the South Synod, and was thus resurrected 
after seven years and seven months. The greatness of the joy 
is perhaps indicated by the fact, faithfully recorded, that the 
service lasted from 11 am to 1:40 pm!! Reverend Montgomery 
was back as principal and Reverends Ng Chu-gi and Iu n Su- 
i6ng back as teachers. It was a humble new beginning, with 
just three full time teachers and a number of part-timers (of 
whom I was one) and 17 students (8 returning from the 
North College and 9 newly admitted). The old ‘Barclay’ 
building was sufficiently repaired to allow for student 
accommodation upstairs and classrooms below. Residence for 
full-time teachers could be provided in the former Sin-lau 
Hospital buildings, as the T4u-lak Synod also decided to 
concentrate its medical work in Chiong-hda and close the 
Sin-lau Hospital, making its buildings available for College 
and School dormitories etc. 

It was, indeed, a humble beginning aftd there were many 
problems ahead, but the College had two valuable assets, the 
pledge of support from ‘B6-hoe’ (mother church) if the Synod 
decided on re-opening on one hand, and on the other, the 
almost unanimous and enthusiastic support of the churches 
in south Taiwan when the T4u-lak Synod’s decision to do so 
was known. It had also been decided to raise the academic 
standard of the theological courses; from 1949 only Senior 
Middle School graduates were to be admitted for a four year 
course. 

Another factor, which I only heard of later and ‘unofficially 1 
was that Reverend Montgomery would only be able to serve 
as Principal for two years, his retirement then being due, 
and that I was then, the ‘principal-designate’ - I who was 
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almost the only one who opposed the re-opening!! In fact, 
owing to illness, Mr. Montgomery resigned the following year 
and left Taiwan in August 1949. So I was launched willy- 
nilly by my church, not two years after my return, not only 
as a theological educator but as an administrator too. At 10 
am on 22nd August 1949 I was ordained as a minister of the 
Presbyterian Church in Taiwan and appointed as Principal 
of Tainan Theological College. Then at 11.30 am in the 
central Th^i-peng k6ng Church was held a thanksgiving 
service for the Montgomerys’ 40 years missionary service and 
a ‘farewell feast’ attended by several hundred people. 

In the midst of this unexpectedly rapid change in the 
leadership of the college and of the church as a whole, I in 
particular had welcomed the arrival of Boris and Clare 
Anderson in September 1948 with great expectation and joy. 
They were the first new missionary couple to the South 
Synod after the war; and the church sensed that they were 
‘new’, not only as new additions but also as a new type of 
missionary with a new orientation. 

As time passed this proved to be right, for they did indeed 
mark a new era as far as our Synod was concerned in the 
kind of missionary service on offer from the Presbyterian 
Church of England. In a decisive way they set a new tone 
and style of missionary service, which in the end even the 
North was to follow, though not without some considerable 
difficulty at first. To me they were old friends, especially 
Boris, with whom I had struck up a close friendship at 
Westminster College and afterwards at the London School of 
Oriental Studies. Now they were to become our immediate 
neighbours, for we shared a semi-detached house, they 
occupying the left wing and we the right. More important 
still was our work together. If I achieved anything during 
those years as the first Taiwanese Principal of Tainan 
Theological College, much credit should go to Boris as Vice- 
Principal. To me, at least, the term ‘vice-principal’ was by no 
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means a ‘decorative’ one, but a symbol of the substance 
referred to above as a new style, a new orientation and tone, 
the beginning of a new era of missionary service in which the 
missionary voluntarily and willingly plays the role of second 
fiddle, and yet gives his and her very best without any loss of 
self-identity. It is a thing more easily said than done, yet 
Boris did it with me during those years together in Tainan 
Theological College. He was my best partner in theological 
education; I say this without in any way belittling the service 
and contributions made by all my other colleagues in Tainan 
during my 15 years as Principal. 

3. New Responsibilites 

On. my appointment to the. principalship in August 1949, I 
had a ‘fear and trembling’ in my heart such as I think no-one 
in the church ever guessed. I was just 35 years and two days 
old. I hardly had any experience then as a theological 
educator, and even less as an administrator. It was the same 
with Boris, who was even younger than I; yet all the same I 
was grateful to have him as the best partner I could have 
hoped for. Together we did manage to ‘muddle through’ fairly 
successfully in those early, difficult but exciting years. But 
before I go on further about my involvement in the College, I 
want to mention briefly another important event which was, 
in another way, also determinative of my life and work 
during this period - the ‘All-Island Christian Youth Rally’ 
held in Tamsui in the summer of 1948. 

I don’t know how Kh6-an managed it, but he was certainly a 
very good organiser. We only met a couple of times to discuss 
this conference, after our first encounter in Keelung, but 
through his connections with the YMCA and YWCA 
secretariat in Shanghai he secured the services of two well- 
known speakers, a man and a woman (I forget their names 
now). They and I were to be the main presenters of the 
chosen theme “Jesus Christ is the Lord” (we used the Oslo 
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conference theme rather than the Amsterdam one, Christus 
Victor). 

Bu-tong was invited to be chairman; every time I met him 
my respect for him increased, until I was saying openly that 
he was the 'great masterpiece - home-made too of our 
church, excellent preacher, able pastor and a very human 
person full of entertaining stories and anecdotes. To my great 
surprise Kh6-an reported that applications to come to the 
conference were pouring in daily from all parts of the island, 
and at this rate might well reach our target of 1,500. In the 
end we very nearly did. For nearly a week the Tamsui Boys’ 
and Girls’ Schools were filled with young people. It was the 
first big Christian rally after the war, and probably the 
biggest until the centenary celebrations in 1965. The socio¬ 
political situation was still pretty tense, and maybe that was 
one of the reasons why such a large number turned up. To 
this day I wonder why the authorities allowed such a big 
gathering to take place without the attendance of 'Security 
Forces’. That was certainly not the case in 1965! There were 
a lot of university students, some of them 'inquirers’ rather 
than committed Christians; and there were those not so 
young - I specially remember Tiau-k6ng, who played an 
important role then and afterwards in the formation of the 
Church’s Youth Fellowship (TKC). 

This Youth Rally was an important event in my life and work 
for several reasons. Firstly, it was the first time I came into 
contact with the younger generation of Taiwanese. Even 
today I still meet people from time to time in the US, and 
recently in Taiwan, who say to me as a kind of introduction, 
“I was at the Tamsui Christian Youth Rally in 1948 and 
heard you speak for the first time ...”. Secondly, and more 
importantly perhaps, it was at this conference that I got to 
know a number of people with whom I later worked, not only 
among young people and students, but also in the cause of 
church unity. Some were from the South, like Tan Tiau-k6ng 
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and others, but some were from the North, such as TAng Tai- 
seng, Ti n Lian-khun, Tiu n Hong-chhiong. 

Lastly, but by no means least, this was the second occasion 
after my return when I went all out to share with our church 
the ecumenical vision of unity which had been kindled in me 
at the Amsterdam Youth Conference in 1939; and I was 
pleasantly surprised to find that I was more successful this 
time than I had been at the TAu-lak Synod. In fact, judging 
by the outcome, I think it can be said to have been very 
successful. Being one of the three main speakers, I could go 
into greater detail about the two ‘World Conferences’ I had 
attended. I ended as before with the slogan “United we stand, 
divided we fall”, but then elaborated it further with a parable 
that I had also heard at Amsterdam - it is no use shouting at 
two eggs in a frying pan “Be an omelette, be an omelette” 
unless you are willing to break their shells first and beat 
them well. This parable proved more effective than the mere 
abstract slogan, for at the end of the conference there came a 
petition from the floor calling for the union (or re*union) of 
the two wings of our church, and resolving to begin from the 
young people by forming one island-wide youth fellowship, 
the Tai-oan KAu-hoe Chheng-lian Thoan-kh6 (TKC). And, lo 
and behold, the next year, May 3rd 1949, the TKC was 
formally inaugurated with a dedication service, and has 
continued ever since. Why did it succeed while the united 
college idea failed? I suppose one was not burdened by 
inherited luggage, good and bad, while the other was. Also, 
perhaps because while church leaders were looking for a sign 
of resurrection, the young people were looking for a sign of 
hope for the future, especially after the February Incident. 

To return to my main work as Principal of Tainan 
Theological College, which landed so suddenly on my plate on 
22nd August 1949, though I can’t remember ever having 
received an official phAng-su (contract) ... I remember that 
father, though hardly able to speak coherently by then, was 
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very pleased, and that everyone told me after my ordination 
that I was the first ‘third generation minister’ of our church - 
and that impressed me! Though I had a lot of doubts and 
misgivings about my own ability and lack of experience in 
many ways for so high a responsibility as a good ‘third 
generation minister’, I took it as my marching orders from 
the church which my grandfather and father had served 
faithfully in their own times, amid problems and difficulties 
in many ways greater than mine. ‘‘Only yesterday,” I 
thought, “I was but an ordinary teacher at the Boys’ School, 
but from today I am a public official (kong-jin) of the church.” 
Those who launched me off as Principal had all known Dr. 
Barclay (Founder and first Principal of the College) and the 
Reverend Montgomery (Second Principal). Did they know, I 
wondered, what a risk they were taking in making me the 
third? They knew too, better than I did, that the principal of 
the college was also expected to be a leader in the wider 
church. From that day on, I was expected to be involved in 
all manner of church affairs - and so I was. 

What assets had I in 1949? Very little, to be honest. I had 
had a good education by Taiwanese standards, and had even 
taken the full course at Westminster College, Cambridge, 
where our greatly respected headmaster, Mr. Band, had 
studied. Both Boris and I were quite inexperienced in 
Taiwanese church affairs, and for that matter were only at 
the beginner’s stage as far as theological education was 
concerned. I had some teaching experience acquired at the 
School of Oriental Studies in London and at the Boys’ School 
in Tainan after my return, but no experience of teaching 
theology, and much less of administering a college. And the 
only ‘ministerial’ experience I had was what I had observed 
as the grandson of a ministerial grandfather, and as the son 
of a ministerial father who had been deeply involved in the 
Boys’ School as a scripture teacher, in East Gate Church as 
its first minister and in the affairs of Synod generally. But, 
very fortunately, we had on these two fronts (theological and 
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ministerial) two experienced persons from the past. The first 
was the Reverend Iu n Su-i6ng, who was not only a teacher of 
church history but, more importantly for us, a leader with 
deep knowledge of the local church and of Synod and 
‘Assembly’ during his eight years as Moderator during the 
war and his involvement in the enforced unity promoted by 
the Japanese Kyodan. Secondly, there was the Reverend Ng 
Chti-gi, teacher of dogmatics and graduate of the former 
Theological School in Tokyo (later the Tokyo Shingaku 
University). 

Chu-gi Bok-su was minister of the T^u-lak church when the 
Synod was held there, and I knew him better than I knew 
either Su-i6ng or Bd-tong, because we had both been 
students in Tokyo at the same time, though in different 
institutions. But, unfortunately, I was not able to use his 
theological and ministerial experience after all, though he 
was the strongest advocate for the college’s re-opening, 
because he left Taiwan for further study at Union Seminary, 
New York, six months after I became Principal and did not 
return till 1954. Maybe, as my senior, he found my being 
appointed to the principalship rather d i ffi cult. But I must 
add straightaway that his wife, Chti-gi Bok-su-niu, was a 
great help to me at the college, convincing me of the truth of 
the saying often repeated in church circles in Taiwan that a 
minister’s success depends on the ability of his wife. So the 
assets I had were few, but the problems were many. 

To start with, Taiwan was in unimaginable financial chaos, 
with a ‘running’ (no, that is too mild a term - I should say 
‘flying’) inflation. The value of the currency could be halved 
overnight, sometimes even worse. In 1950 Taiwanese $30,000 
became the following day new Taiwanese $1. But I musn’t 
dwell on the problems. The most cheering event was that in 
1949 we admitted 12 new students, eight men and four 
women, and one former student who came back into the 
fourth year. So with two graduating in June, we now had 28 
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students. Among these was Ko Chun-beng, the future 
General Secretary of the Church, who insisted on paying his 
own board and lodging and even his own tuition fees, partly 
because he wanted to be freer, as he put it, for his future 
ministry and partly because he came from a well-known 
church family, which had the means to pay in full. Come to 
think of it, there was also a woman student who paid in full. 
I mention this as attention to finance was one of the first 
lessons I had to learn that year. 

Providing for even 25 students in a time of flying inflation 
was no joke at all. A few days before dear old ‘Monty 7 left for 
Canada, he just told me that there was a college account with 
the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank with about HK$ 1,000 
left in it and that I ought to see Mr. Singleton about it soon. 
He then added cryptically, “He who holds the purse, holds 
the power”. I still remember the phrase well for it nearly led 
me to disaster when I took it literally - though perhaps he 
didn’t really mean it in the sense I understood. I can’t 
remember that Monty ever gave me any advice or instruction 
apart from that about College matters. 

His announcement of resignation from the principalship and 
departure for Canada came to us all in the church so 
suddenly and unexpectedly that there was hardly time for a 
leisurely talk between us about the college. Anyway, the first 
immediate problem I had to face was on the financial front. 
How much support could we count on from B6-hoe (the 
mother church in England) and how much could we expect 
from the church’s pledge that all offerings on the third 
Sunday in March should go to College support? I had three 
full-time professors’ salaries to pay and 25 or so students to 
feed; and the buildings were crying out for repairs. On top of 
this was the question raised by one of the ‘exciting’ but 
problematic developments - where to house the women 
students? 
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The second problem we had to face (after finance) was that 
the faculty was so overworked, especially after the departure 
of Chu-gi mentioned above. Although we had only 28 
students, there were four classes with full programmes - a 
first year with 12 students, a second year with 10, a third 
with 3 and a fourth with 2. We only had three full-time 
teachers, though we were greatly helped by Mr. Singleton, 
Clare Anderson, Winifred (my wife) and others who worked 
on a part-time basis, mainly on the language side - English 
and New Testament Greek. In letters to Mr. Fenn in 1951-52 
I was reporting that Boris and I were both lecturing at least 
20 hours a week in addition to administrative work and 
involvement in many aspects of church life. Luckily we both 
enjoyed teaching and mixing with our students, some of 
whom were not much younger than we were. We were soon 
beginning to dream about strengthening the faculty and 
student body. 

All the same, I did enjoy those first years, for the college 
became a close-knit community and began to be looked to by 
the ministers as a centre for re-unions, meetings and 
discussions, official and unofficial. For instance, when the 
KMT armies were defeated by the Communists on the 
mainland and fled to Taiwan, proclaiming the application of 
‘Martial Law’ throughout the island, I remember we met 
almost in secret to discuss what our church should do. And a 
greater worry was what we should do to prepare ourselves 
should the Communists come across the Taiwan Strait. From 
then on, our life, work and thinking had to be done in 
consciousness of these two warring parties, between which 
we were being sandwiched. 

4. Important Developments 

1950 was a disappointing year as far as student numbers 
were concerned. Only six new students were admitted (5 men 
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and 1 woman). But it was a very important year not only for 
the church in the south, and so by implication for the college, 
but also for Taiwan and all its people. For in that year, on 
25th June, Communist-dominated North Korea invaded 
South Korea; and almost immediately President Truman 
declared the ‘neutralisation of Taiwan’ and dispatched the 
US Seventh Fleet into the Formosan Strait. Now we were no 
longer caught between two fronts, but three!! This affected 
the whole future of Taiwan, even to this present day - 
neither the church nor the college excepted. Sometimes 
‘ignorance is bliss’, and I wonder what we would have 
thought and done if we had known how serious and 
complicated the situation of Taiwan was to become. But if ‘to 
remain ignorant of the past is to remain a child’, it is worse 
still to remain ignorant of the present, and so to become a 
simpleton easily manipulated by the unscrupulous. 

But, apart from this, it was a very important year for our 
church in South Taiwan for two reasons, at least in relation 
to the college and myself. First, because at the meeting of the 
10th Synod in Sin-Heng Church, Ko-hiong, a novel resolution 
put forward by Ka-gi presbytery to establish a church office 
and appoint a General Secretary was, after a serious debate, 
passed almost unanimously. 

No-one disputed the rightness and timeliness of the proposal 
in the context of the new relationship between us and our 
‘mother church’; the heated debate centred on two points, one 
major and one minor. The minor one was financial, “Could 
we afford to pay for an office and full-time secretary as well?” 
(Up till then the Synod Clerk acted as a kind of General 
Secretary, but the Reverend Lau Hoa-gi, who was then clerk, 
agreed that it was not satisfactory). I am glad and proud that 
our church is not easily deterred by lack of finance when it is 
confronted by a really major issue. It was so with the re¬ 
opening of the college in 1948 and was to be so again in 1954 
when the ‘Double the Church’ movement was put forward. 
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Perhaps it was one of the lessons learned during the war 
years when the ‘Mission’ was forced to close down in 1940 
and the little church had to learn to stand on its own feet • 
and so it passed from the dependence of a child to the 
independence of a young adult. The major question was, 
“Who is the person who is right for the job and at the same 
time willing to undertake a new and unfamiliar burden - a 
cross, perhaps • and follow an untrodden and precarious 
path?” Then suddenly a senior and greatly respected 
minister, the Reverend Kh6- Iti-chai, stood up and said, 
“Moderator (that is, Ng Bu-tong, who had just been elected), 
it is no use discussing this matter further unless the one who 
now occupies the chair is willing to accept the post”. That put 
the whole matter in a nutshell. So, I proposed that We choose 
a small group of people to negotiate with Bh-tong and then, if 
his answer was affirmative, to proceed to the vote. I didn’t 
know what took place behind the scenes (but see Bu-tong’s 
memoirs, pp 169-171) but none could forget that concise and 
precise intervention of Kh6- Iu-chai Bok-su, which proved a 
turning point for our Southern Church and later for the 
Church as a whole. 

There were implications for the college too, and for me. The 
Synod Office and the residence of the new General Secretary 
were both located in the old hospital campus in Tainan, so 
first of all we had a new and very welcome neighbour. But 
more important still, I acquired a new and very close friend 
who became one of my very best ‘partners in obedience’ for 
the unity and mission of our church. Our partnerhip 
continued even after he became the General Secretary of the 
General Assembly and lived in Taipei. People began to refer 
to our close co-operation as the Ng Tiau (Hwang Dynasty) - 
jokingly, I trust. And even after that, when we had both left 
Taiwan, we worked together in New York to initiate the 
movement ‘Formosan Christians for Self-Determination’; 
that was in 1973, when we two, together with Drs. Lim 
Chong-gi and C. S. S6ng, acted in response to our Church’s 
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‘Statement and Proposal concerning the Destiny of Taiwan’ 
which was issued at the end of 1971. 

So now already in 1950 I was blessed with the three who 
proved my best partners in obedience to our common Lord; 
Kh6-an for youth and student work, Boris for theological 
education, and now Bti-tong for the mission and unity of the 
Church in Taiwan (in which Boris also fully participated). 

The second important event for the college and me in 1950 
was something which even now I blush with embarrassment 
to mention. It was important as critically affecting the 
administration of the college. I made my first report on the 
college at that 10th Synod meeting; and it was warmly 
received. I was quite pleased with myself • until the time 
came when Go- Thian-sek Titi n -16 stood up as chairman of the 
Finance Committee to report on his auditing of the accounts 
of the various church insitutions. I had only assumed the 
Principalship in August 1949, and this was early January 
1950. 

No-one had warned me that the college accounts would be 
audited - not even Monty himself, whose advice on the 
matter of ‘holding the purse’ I have already quoted. In fact I 
am not at all sure that the college accounts were ever audited 
by the church’s Finance Committee in Monty’s day; they 
were probably just reported back to the Overseas Missions 
Committee in London through the treasurer of the Mission 
Council, at that time Mr. Singleton. It all shows how much 
change had taken place between the old and the new eras! 
Anyway, I thought I was following Monty’s advice by always 
carrying a little notebook around in my pocket (!!) and noting 
down day by day how much I had paid out. So, when Elder 
Go- came round for the audit, I proudly produced my little 
notebook and handed it over to him. He looked shocked, but 
said he would come back after the Synod meeting and advise 
me how to keep the college accounts properly. But there was 
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one very embarrassing item in my little book. As I have said, 
there was 'flying inflation at the time. So what everyone 
advised me to do was convert any sum of money as soon as I 
received it into rice. 

That is what I did. I bought from the rice dealer 
recommended to me, enough rice for the whole month of 
October. He said that if I paid the whole sum in advance he 
would be able to deliver the weekly amount for eight weeks 
instead of five. It seemed a bargain, and I agreed to do as he 
said. Unfortunately, after five weeks the agreed deliveries 
suddenly stopped, and on enquiry, I found that the dealer 
had gone bankrupt * quite a frequent event in those days. I 
didn’t worry too much as he had delivered five weeks supply, 
and its value then was several times more than I had given 
him in the first place. The embarrassing point was that in my 
notebook it was recorded that I had paid for eight weeks 
supply. I did explain it all to elder Go-, and he understood at 
once, but nonetheless said very firmly that I must keep the 
college accounts properly or employ someone who knew how 
to do it for me, “otherwise” he said “you will be grossly 
misunderstood”. When he came to report to Synod he began 
by saying, not in any unfriendly way, that the college 
accounts were in a mess. He mentioned the little notebook I 
had so proudly produced from my pocket and even the 
trouble I had had with the rice dealer. It caused quite a lot of 
friendly laughter among the delegates, but I was terribly 
embarrassed. 

Luckily it all ended well. I got up at once to admit my 
complete lack of experience in financial matters and 
promised I would look for a suitable person to act as 
treasurer and accountant, meanwhile requesting Elder Go- to 
come to the college once a week and supervise the accounting 
until it was being done to his satisfaction. At the same time I 
pointed out that, as student numbers increased, the college 
was beginning more and more to face financial difficulty. It 
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was Synod which had insisted on the re-opening of the 
college, and pledged financial support, but soon the ‘third 
Sunday in March’ collections and the Mission grant between 
them would not be enough to meet the expenditure. I 
therefore proposed that Synod allow me to look for individual 
well-wishers who would be willing to give NT$10 a month 
(equivalent then to US$1, the cost of 16 catties of rice) to 
running expenses • chit lang chit go6h-jlt chit kh&u uh-tong: 
one unit • i.e. one ‘kh&u’ - a month per person. 

Rather to my surprise this caught the imagination of the 
delegates, and I not only got Synod approval but, before the 
meetings were over, I had the promise of over 100 ‘kh6u’. 
This movement became a great help towards solving the 
college’s financial problems, and has continued to this day 
with an ever increasing number of ‘kMu’. As a matter of fact 
it became my strongest card when requesting help from 
overseas agencies, and the envy of many other church 
institutions and enterprises. One of the most important 
factors in what I and Boris were able to achieve was this 
close relationship with the church and the enthusiastic 
support which the churches gave us. If ever the college loses 
this support, which God forbid, it will be in serious trouble. 

5. Problems and Solutions 

A joyful event in 1949 was the birth of Michael on May 3rd - 
our second son and the first of the three children bom in 
Taiwan. However, it started an unforeseen complication 
which later became one of the reasons why Winifred and the 
children left Taiwan in 1959 and our family was split in two, 
Winifred and the children living in England while I 
remained in Taiwan until 1965. This continued until our 
Church’s centenary celebrations were over. I then accepted 
the TEFAVCC invitation to join its staff in London and was 
thus re-united with my family. 
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The incident started innocently enough when I went to the 
Registry Office in Tainan to register Michael’s birth. A 
month or so later, to our surprise, I was informed by the 
Tainan Municipality that unless Winifred was ‘nationalised’ 
it could not register our son Michael, and that this was an 
official ruling from the Ministry of the Interior in Taipei. 
Here was a problem. 1949 had been a most critical year for 
the KMT, the year when the Nationalist armies were finally 
defeated by the Communists and Chiang Kai-shek with his 
government and the remnants of his armed forces had fled to 
Taiwan. Winifred had been strongly advised by the British 
Consulate in Tamsui that, in view of the critical 
developments on the mainland and possible repercussions in 
Taiwan, she should retain her British nationality. Weighing 
this up, we decided to leave the matter ‘open-ended’ for the 
time being. The Consul accepted a birth certificate signed by 
Dr. David Landsborough and Sister Gretta Gauld and 
inserted Michael’s name in Winifred’s passport, as had been 
the case with David. And that became the procedure later 
when Eileen and Andrew were born. So far, so good! 

But the story doesn’t end there. A few years later when, for 
the first time in Taiwan, I applied for a passport to go abroad 
for an ecumenical meeting, the passport I received put down 
my marital status as ‘bachelor’, in spite of the fact that I had 
clearly written ‘married’ in my application. It was the same 
with later passports. In those days Nationalist passports 
were only valid for one year, so I was always needing new 
ones; but in each I remained a ‘bachelor’. 

Soon I began to receive monthly letters from the Ministry of 
the Interior, via the local East Gate Municipal Office, asking 
me why I was refusing to register my children as Chinese 
citizens. I knew the heads of the East Gate Office and the 
Tainan City Government well, and used to tell them by word 
of mouth that it was not I who refused to register the births 
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but they who refused to accept them, reminding them of 
Michael’s case. Both Winifred and I realised that we were 
under ‘watchful eyes’ all the time and that ‘pressures’ could 
always be applied (other examples will be mentioned later). 
It was not until after Winifred and the children left the 
island in 1959 that the monthly letters ceased. 

The story didn’t quite end there either, for I was told that 
during the 1966 General Assembly, a rather ‘notorious’ 
minister got up to move an emergency resolution the purpose 
of which was to censure me for having lived with a woman 
without marriage and for having had four illegitimate 
children by her!!! He was apparently shouted down, or 
removed. How a minister could sink so low is beyond my 
imagination. He must have got the information from 
somewhere that I had been travelling with a passport which 
described me as a ‘bachelor’. Such a tactic smacks of the 
McIntyre group, and in fact I believe that he had by then, 
with one or two other ministers of our church, joined the 
McIntyre group in Taiwan. 

The half serious and half humorous statement of Elder Go- 
Thian-sek that the College accounts were ‘in a mess’ turned 
out to be a great blessing for me and the College, for we made 
such a reformation that thereafter they were praised in 
annual reports as the best. Soon after Chti-gi’s departure for 
advanced studies in the USA at Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, I asked his wife, Chu-gi Bok-su-niu, to be our 
accountant under the strict supervision of Go- Tiu n -16, who 
came twice a week to Tainan from his home in Lam-Chu, and 
continued to do so until my resignation from the 
Principalship in 1965. In fact, he not only visited the College 
but also the Boys’ School, whose finances were also ‘in a little 
mess’. Its ‘capital fund’ (ki-kim) of 100,000 yen raised by Dr. 
Lam Bo -seng and others during the Japanese era disappeared 
overnight in the financial collapse of 1950, to be valued next 
morning at NT$2.50! In fact, in the chaotic inflation of the 
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period everybody was in a bit of a financial mess anyway. It 
was only the ‘financial wizards’ like Elder Go- who knew how 
to cope. 

The change from the old to the new Taiwanese dollars did 
help in stabilising the currency, though the value of the new 
currency (valued at 10 cents US when first launched • i.e. 
NT$10 = US$1) did begin to slide a little from the very 
beginning. I was unofficially informed that in government 
circles the NT$10 = US$1 became NT$30 = US$1 according 
to the persons concerned and the purposes for which the 
money was needed. The fluctuations in the black market 
were more rapid and radical. If I remember correctly, the 
rate was NT$45 = US$1 in 1965. 

The great blessing for me from that time onwards was that I 
was liberated from accountancy for good and my 
responsibilities on the financial front were limited to over-all 
policy making and fund raising, at the latter of which I was 
soon reported, to my great surprise, to be ‘quite good’, 
whether at home or abroad. My major worry in this regard 
then, was how to raise enough money at home and abroad to 
meet the growing needs of a rapidly expanding college. But 
looking back, I would like to register my great indebtedness 
and gratitude to Elder Go- for his admirable contribution to 
the financial side of things. And let me also add my 
appreciation to Chfi-gi Bok-su-niu, who served the college 
faithfully and effectively until the long-delayed return of her 
husband. 

At first Chu-gi Bok-su-niu’s job was mainly intended as a 
way of helping her to support her family while her husband 
was away, but she soon proved her worth and was 
appreciated in her own right for the contribution she was 
making. Winifred and I were also greatly indebted to her as 
one of the trio who safely delivered our three children (the 
other two being Gretta Gauld and Dr. Go ) for she was quite 
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well-known as a midwife too. I never found out exactly how 
much older she was than me, though she told me she was old 
enough to carry me about during the year or so that I was a 
baby in Chiong-h6a, and related one or two amusing and 
even dangerous events in which I was concerned - and which 
I had never heard before. 

In all this I had learnt another important lesson or two in my 
life arid work as principal of Tainan Theological College, 
especially that it is much better to admit your short-comings 
and limitations and be willing to listen to good advice and 
apply the necessary remedies as soon as possible. It was also 
important for me to find the right person for each position, to 
delegate authority and concentrate my efforts on what I 
alone could do, so that my limitations became a strength, 
allowing the development of a community of colleagues 
working in mutual trust and respect. I never wanted to 
become a 'boss’, and even when I was put into that kind of 
position more than once in my life, I learnt never to behave 
like a ‘Boss’. 

I also learnt to 'work behind the scenes’. Bti-tong was quite 
right in describing the 10th Synod as 'historic’, because it 
marked the turning point in the history of our church, not 
only for the Synod but by implication for the church as a 
whole. For the proposal to set up a Synod office and appoint a 
full-time secretary did not come before the assembled 
delegates out of the blue. There had been serious discussion 
between some of the leading figures in the church, both 
ministers and elders, and in the four presbyteries prior to the 
actual meeting; so the proposed was not made without the 
ground having been prepared for a quick and widely agreed 
response. For all these preliminary discussions taking place 
'behind the scenes’, the newly-opened college became the 
most natural meeting place. 
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As soon as I became Principal, people began to come to me for 
advice too, especially as I was the only one who knew how 
the B6-hoe (mother church) managed its affairs. Just as in 
the early years I had regarded Westminster College as the 
model for theological education because it was the only one I 
knew then, so our church leaders were eager to know how 
the B6-hoe handled its administration when in their turn 
they had to take over duties which previously the Mission 
Council had handled on their behalf. So they would come to 
me in groups of two or three to ask all sorts of questions 
about the way the B6-hoe was administered. 

In one way the early departure of ‘Monty* speeded up the 
process, and Boris’s arrival promoted it. I was never a 
member of the Mission Council and so did not know what 
discussions were going on there about these matters, but I 
knew Mr. Singleton was against the idea of a full-time Synod 
secretary and office, or rather, to use his own words, that he 
thought it “a little premature”, while Boris was definitely for 
it. In my letter to Mr. Healey (then the OM Secretary) of 5th 
May 1950, I argued at some length in favour of the 
establishment of a Synod office and the appointment of a 
General Secretary, and also made clear that in my judgment 
Bd-tong was the best man for the post, and opposing the view 
that this was ‘premature’. There were those who thought 
much as Mr. Singleton did, mainly on financial grounds; they 
pointed out that the church had been considerably weakened 
by the events since 1940, both numerically and financially, 
and that, in spite of currency reform, inflation was still 
serious and its future unpredictable and that the newly re¬ 
opened college was in need of all the support they could give, 
and so on. 

There was, of course, much realism and common sense in 
such arguments. But by and large there was a strong 
awareness, even conviction, that the days when the Mission 
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Council could have general oversight of the Church and its 
overseas relationships were gone for good, and that we were 
standing at the threshold of a new day. There was need for a 
central place of focus for the church as a whole, different 
from the honorary and part-time (and constantly changing) 
Moderator, who usually came from one of the largest 
churches and was already extremely busy in his own parish. 
The church needed an administrator and a spokesman, who 
could act on its behalf whenever need arose, both in relation 
to the government and in relation to other missions and 
churches which had already begun to follow Chiang's 
government over from China to Taiwan and swamp the 
ecclesiastical scene there, which formerly, because of ‘comity’ 
agreements, had been fairly simple. 

The ‘unity* enforced by the Japanese government and the 
Kyodan had gone and the all-island ‘General Assembly’ had 
ceased to be active. Even the four Presbyteries in the South 
began to pull apart, and with growing gaps between the 
larger, richer, city churches and small village ones, an 
unhealthy form of ‘Congregationalism’ was beginning to be a 
real worry. In short a vacuum at the centre began to be felt, 
partly due, paradoxical as it may sound, to false expectations 
of those who did not realise that the new Mission Council, 
reestablished after the war, was not, and was not meant to 
be, the same as that which they had known before 1940. This 
became very obvious with the rather sudden departure of 
Monty, who was openly called ‘the bish’ (i.e. bishop) by his 
missionary colleagues, and unconsciously treated as such by 
all the ministers in the South who had, almost without 
exception, all been his students. Psychologically, and so 
maybe unconsciously, Mr. Singleton and the other 
missionaries who returned after the war represented the 
good old days, while Boris and Clare pointed to a new day. 
Boris was in fact the only ordained missionary left in the 
South when Monty left, and he was new to the situation. 
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Actually, I was one of those who felt this vacuum most 
acutely, because I had to take over from Monty, and sooner 
than expected, the running of the re-opened college • a 
Taiwanese, standing in the ‘bishop’s’ shoes. Of necessity I 
had to start corresponding with Mr. Healey in London as soon 
as I took over, and later with Mr. Fenn, his successor, not 
only about college matters but also about church affairs. On 
the latter, I did not really know exactly ‘on what authority’ I 
did so, except that unofficially both sides expected it of me. 

A good example of this was the strong plea I made to Mr. 
Healey at this time, at the request of a number of people in 
the Southern Church, for help with leadership training. 
“There is one thing our Mother Church could help us greatly 
with” I began, “as we start this new adventure along 
untrodden paths ...” I recommended as my own personal 
conviction that B6-tong, in particular, be given the chance to 
study in England, and put forward two main reasons, one 
negative and one positive. I put the negative one first now 
(though in my letter to Mr. Healey I put it second) because in 
retrospect I am convinced that failure here might have 
disastrously affected the whole character of our church. 

At that time Mr. and Mrs. Dickson, missionaries in the North, 
(especially Mrs. Dickson, I think) began to organise 
opportunities and scholarships for some church leaders and 
college graduates to go to study at the Moody Bible Institute - 
and Bu-tong was one of those approached by them. I did not 
then know the Institute as well as I did later, but I knew 
enough to write to Mr. Healey as follows: “We are trying to 
dissuade him from taking it (the offer). There are too many 
going there. There are two or three already gone and I 
understand there are another three going from that quarter 
in the future. I understand the Council here has already 
recommended Bu-tong to be the first to go to England when 
the opportunity comes. Well, may I humbly and strongly add 
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my own recommendation, for I am convinced that in doing so 
our Mother Church will once again help us greatly in 
advancing our cause here.” (Judging from the results of those 
who did go to the Moody Bible Institute, I am glad that I did 
put this negative reason for my plea). I put the positive 
reasons as follows: 

a) to give him (Bd-tong) an opportunity to get a wider 
outlook of the world-wide church. 

b) to give him an opportunity to see and gain from the 
experience and wisdom of the older Presbyterian 
churches in Britain and elsewhere. 

I was very pleased to hear from Mr. Healey in November 
1950 that the OM Committee was very interested in the 
proposed visit of Bd-tong to the UK for two years. So happily 
on 27th August 1951, Bd-tong and Dr. Go- Ki-hok, luckily 
accompanied by Boris and Clare and their little daughter 
Jane, left for England. To me it was a very important event, 
not only for Bd-tong himself but for me and the whole church 
in Taiwan. Bd-tong indeed acquired some new and important 
‘ingredients’ during those two years which made our 
partnership in obedience in the search for the unity and 
mission of our church in Taiwan much much more fruitful 
than it would otherwise have been. He became not only the 
first General Secretary of the Southern Synod (1950-1957) 
but also the first General Secretary of the General Assembly 
(1957-1966), a total of 16 years. So my 16 years principalship 
at Tainan Theological College (1949-1965) and his 16 years of 
General Secretaryship (1950-1966) covered almost exactly 
the same period in our church’s history. 

The search for a new pattern of church life in Taiwan, in 
which we were both deeply involved, began in 1949 and 
attained its first partial fulfilment in March 1951, when a 
new, re-united General Assembly was brought into being and 
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Bii-tong was elected as its first Moderator. So he left Taiwan 
for England, not only as the General Secretary of the 
Southern Synod, but also as the Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the whole church. In 1957 further advance was 
made and a deeper unity reached when the Southern Synod 
was abolished and all its functions transferred to the General 
Assembly. Most of the functions of the Northern Synod were 
transferred at the same time, but not all, though it was in 
the hope and with the understanding that the rest soon 
would be that we went forward. Bu-tong was elected as the 
Assembly’s first General Secretary and I as its first 
Moderator. 

Unfortunately, the remaining functions of the Northern 
Synod never were transferred and the Northern Synod still 
remains to this day; so, in a way, the complete unity of our 
church is still to come, and still to strive for. I may later come 
back to a discussion of this joint search for unity from a 
slightly different angle from that to be found in Bu-tong’s 
memoirs. His account is based more or less on the official 
minutes, while mine would look at it more in its situational 
context and from the theological viewpoint of so-called 
‘theological’ factors. 

Our joint search for the mission of the church in Taiwan (as 
distinct from its unity) began with the meeting of the 
Southern Synod in the old chapel of the former Sin-lau 
Hospital, then used as the college chapel, in 1954, soon after 
the Evanston Assembly of the World Council of Churches. 
From this Synod meeting came the ten year ‘Double the 
Church’ movement (Poe Ka Un-tong - PKU), launched in 
1955 and concluded in 1965, when I was honoured to be 
elected as Moderator for the second time. I will come back to 
this again later. The reason I mention it here is to make the 
point that the three concentric concerns of my life and work, 
mission, unity and ministry, were already beginning to come 
into focus in 1950. 
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The saddest thing for me in 1950 was the passing of my dear 
father on Easter Sunday morning, 16th April - my dear 
father to whom I owed so much, not only for my life, but also 
for my life’s concerns and work. He died when I was away 
preaching at Pin-tong and Ban-tan. My step-mother consoled 
me by saying that father would not want it otherwise, and 
perhaps she was right, but all the same, I could not help 
grieving for him. He had to suffer so much in his later years. 
Bti-tong Bok-su and Bok-su-niu also suffered greatly that 
year through the tragic death of their eldest son in a train 
accident. 

The political situation was still uncertain and tense during 
the year, in spite of the fact that the ‘invasion’ scare was 
averted by the Korean war which led to the intervention of 
the USA, the despatch of its seventh fleet to the Formosan 
Strait and the so-called ‘neutralisation of Taiwan’. Day by 
day we heard ad nauseam of the Kidng Htii (Communist 
Bandits) and the imminent ‘re-capture of the mainland’. We 
continued to live under martial law. One day in June, Chen 
Yi, the Governor who was regarded as responsible for the 
2.28 Incident and the subsequent massacre of Taiwanese in 
March 1947, was executed in Taipei - not on account of his 
crimes against the Taiwanese, but for collusion with the 
‘Communist bandits’. In such ways the government whipped 
up the fear of communist infiltration into Taiwan, a policy 
which later had its effect on the College and on my family. 
My early expectations of a new day for Taiwan waned more 
and more, and my sense of political frustration set in deeper 
and deeper. 

However, where there is life there is hope: and, similarly, 
where there is hope there is life. New life in church and 
college raised new hope; and new hope deepened the new life. 
So in spite of the dangers without and the fear and doubts 
they engendered within us, we were kept going by the 
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exciting dialectic of life and hope which issued from the 
mysterious resurrection power, felt so strongly working in 
our midst in spite of many many problems facing the college 
and church from the ’50s onwards. 

6. 1951 - A Turning Point for the College and Church 

1951 could be described as a transitional year, or perhaps a 
turning point, both for the college and for the church as a 
whole. 

First, the College 

1. The student body had grown from 17 at the re-opening 
to 46 - eight having graduated meanwhile. 

2. The shortage of teaching staff was at its most acute. 
Chu-gi was still away and Boris and Clare on furlough. 
We were heavily dependent on part-time teachers. 
Plans for strengthening the teaching faculty were a 
must. 

3. The college finances were now well organised under Go- 
Tiu n -l6’s supervision, but were nonetheless in a 
precarious position. The number of students grew 
rapidly year by year: the 46 of 1951 had become 66 the 
following year, even though 10 graduated. 

4. So far as facilities and equipment were concerned, we 
had neither the time nor money to think about them. 
We didn’t even have a library yet: almost all the former 
books had been lost. In spite of repeated appeals, only 
two were returned, and these in a terrible condition. 

5. Nevertheless we were in high spirits, planning for the 
expansion of the college and the search for ‘excellence’ 
in theological education. 
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It was in such a situation and in such a mood that Dr. 
Stanley Smith found us when he suddenly arrived one day 
towards the end of 1951 to visit our college. This was the 
beginning of a long and happy association, even partnership, 
in theological education between him and not only Tainan 
but South East Asia as a whole. From then on we began not 
only to realise some of our unfulfilled dreams, but to dream 
new and greater dreams for the college’s future. Without the 
generous grants we had from the Nanking Board of 
Founders, which he represented (later renamed the Fund for 
Theological Education in South East Asia), and the personal 
concern and encouragement of Dr. Stanley Smith, Dr. 
Cartwright, Dr. John Fleming and Dr. Van Dusen (chairman 
of the Committee and President of Union Seminary, New 
York) Tainan Theological College could not have become 
what it was in 1965 when my Principalship ended. For that 
matter, it is no exaggeration to say that without the FTE and 
those just mentioned (together with many others similarly 
involved) theological education in the whole of SE Asia would 
not be what it is today. They came at a time when theological 
education in the whole area was just beginning to emerge 
from what might be termed the 'Bible School approach and 
from the spirit of the colonial era. Even today, more than 
twenty years after I left Tainan, I cannot too strongly express 
my sincere appreciation and indebtedness to the above- 
mentioned friends, all of whom, except John Fleming, are no 
longer with us. 

I can still remember vividly some of the conversations which 
took place between Dr. Stanley Smith and myself. We took to 
each other almost immediately, especially after he had told 
me that he spent two years of advanced study at 
Westminster College, Cambridge, and learned that I was also 
a 'Westminster College man’. I soon began excitedly to share 
with him news of how the Tainan college had grown since 
the re-opening and told him some of my hopes and dreams 
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for its future - mostly with the model of Westminster College 
in mind (as I have said the only model I then knew). I wanted 
to ‘catch up in academic excellency’, as it were, and for that 
purpose we were planning to lengthen our four year course to 
five years very soon, and later on even to six years, as it 
would be very difficult for some time to have theological 
education in Taiwan based on university graduation instead 
of Senior High School, as it then was. 

I even went on to tell him that we planned to start a 
Department of Religious (Christian) Education, to train 
people for a ‘wider ministry’ in the educational world; and 
our hope that we would soon be able to bring back the 
ministers previously trained in Tainan, group by group, for a 
week or two of study during the summer vacation. He 
listened with great interest, asking questions from time to 
time, and in the end told me to put these points down on 
paper for him, and adding encouragingly that the Nanking 
Board of Founders might be able to help us with some of 
these plans if I would like to submit them as requests. 

Then he asked me to show him the college campus, which I 
did. After which he greatly embarrassed me by saying “You 
haven’t shown me the library yet”. Then I had to admit that 
we didn’t have a library yet, having lost almost all our books 
during the college’s eight years’ closure. I took him to a little 
side room on the left of the college entrance, pointed to two 
wooden boxes and said to him rather feebly and 
embarrassingly that they were all we had been able to 
recover so far. What a come-down after my talk of the 
achievements of the last two or three years and my hopes 
and plans for the future. I was very relieved that he did not 
look particularly shocked. On the contrary, he was rather 
sympathetic and just said “You must build up a good library 
again, and as soon as you can”. It was only later that I. 
learned that he had been interned by the Japanese during 
the war, and that on returning to the Nanking Seminary 
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afterwards, he found that the library there had been 
devastated. 

Anyway, that’s how it all started, the very beginning of the 
invaluable aid given by the FTE. In ‘Chart 3’ of our 1955 
report, showing the college finances from 1951 to 1954, there 
appeared for the first time in the section for ‘contributions 
from abroad’ a new item: “BOF (Board of Founders), for 
library, equipment and refresher courses, NT$62,100.00”. 

Second, the Church as a whole 

The most important event this year for the church as a whole 
was, without question, the first meeting of the new General 
Assembly held at Siang-lian church in Taipei on the 7th 
March 1951. It was the first decisive step taken by the two 
wings of the Presbyterian Church in Taiwan towards an 
organic union between them. The long and eventful search 
for this unity, which began as early as 1903 under stimulus 
from the two Missions in the UK and Canada and was 
encouraged and guided by the Mission Councils in Taiwan, 
had had many ups and downs. The first joint ‘Synod’ meeting 
had been held in Chiong-hda church in October 1912 
(Chiong-hba, the city where I was bom two years later). This 
so-called ‘Taiwan Synod’ held some 20 meetings over the next 
30 years, but was not an organic union of the two churches, 
both of which, though sharing the same Reformed faith and 
Presbyterian policy, maintained their separate existences to 
the north or south of the ‘Tai-kah khe’, the river which 
formed the line of demarcation between them. Though 
various ‘non-theological factors’ prevented further progress, 
and in spite of some tension and friction at times, the Synod 
did provide mutual fellowship and co-operation in many 
ways. Left to itself, I believe that it would have grown, 
sooner or later, into organic unity; but it was not allowed to 
do so. 
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After 1931 and what the Japanese called the ‘Manchuria 
Incident’ (the Chinese called it the ‘September 18th 
Incident’), the Japanese authorities began to interfere more 
and more, directly and indirectly, in the work of the churches 
and their enterprises, such as schools and hospitals. This 
tendency accelerated after the outbreak of undeclared war 
between Japan and China on 7th July 1937. Towards the end 
of 1940 both Missions in Taiwan were closed and those 
missionaries who had still remained all left the island. From 
then on the two churches, minimally bound together by the 
Taiwan Synod, were an easy prey. Not only the 
governmental authorities but even the Japanese church 
authorities began to manipulate and mould the Taiwanese 
churches into what they wished them to become, to wit, a 
subordinate part of the Kyodan, a church council which had 
been formed already in Japan, in the service of Japanese 
Imperial war aims. 

As a first step they forced the two Presbyterian churches to 
form a ‘Chdng-hoie’ (General Assembly), at which 
representatives both of the Japanese civil authorities • 
Miyamoto - and the Taiwan District of the Kyodan 
(consisting of Japanese churches in Taiwan) attended. 
According to Reverend Kami of the Kyodan, all with one 
voice agreed that the next step was for the General Assembly 
to become part of the ‘Kyodan of the Japanese Christian 
Church in Taiwan’; which it duly did the following April 
(1944) with the Reverend Kami as its Head. Thus not merely 
‘non-theological factors’ but ‘un-theological’ or even ‘anti- 
theological’ factors entered into the search for church unity 
during the last few years of the war. Fortunately the ‘Taiwan 
Kyodan’ was short-lived; it shared the fate of Japanese 
imperialism and was officially dissolved in October 1945 after 
a year and five months of existence. But it left rather a nasty 
taste in the mouth of those who were searching for church 
unity. 
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As Christian faith believes in ‘creatio ex nihilo’ and that with 
God nothing is impossible, can we go further and say that 
God can create good even out of evil? With faith not only in 
creation but also in redemption we certainly cannot rule out 
this possibility. It was in this faith that some of the churches 
in Japan decided after the war that they would remain in the 
Kyodan (forming the United Church of Japan) while others 
withdrew. But it was ten times harder for churches in 
Japan’s former colonies to stay together. So the Kyodan 
experience became a block in the path to Taiwanese unity. 
There were also two other non-theological factors which stood 
in the way of further advance. One, which in some ways was 
a by-product of the ‘anti-theological’ factors mentioned above, 
was the tendency in the north Synod to split into factions. 
One of the main reasons why the Taipei Presbytery split into 
two was the memory of the war years and the accusations 
and counter-accusations arising from the attitudes which 
some of the church leaders had displayed during that 
troubled period. So the search for unity became more 
complicated, for it was not only a question of difficulties 
between North and South, but of difficulties within the North 
itself. 

But there was also another, perhaps even more difficult ‘non- 
theological’ obstacle to union. The Northern Synod, even 
taking all its presbyteries and groups together, was still at 
that time numerically rather smaller than the Ko-hiong 
presbytery of the South on its own, which was only one, 
admittedly the largest, of the four Southern presbyteries. 
Those opposed to union always played on this factor. As 
Presbyterian policy is based on a kind of democratic system, 
where things are decided by majority vote, would not the 
larger Southern Church have it all its own way in any 
General Assembly? For me this so-called ‘non-theological’ 
factor raises a highly theological issue, that is, the issue of 
how the church in its search for true unity handles the 
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matter of majority versus minority. This is the issue which 
has re-appeared again and again in church life in Taiwan - 
even to this day. 

In spite of, and at times because of, these and other ‘non- 
theological’ factors not mentioned here, there were also other 
forces at work. First of all, there was the call for unity from 
the young people of the church, such as that made at the 
1948 conference in Tamsui, and the actual formation of the 
island-wide Youth Fellowship (TKC) in May 1949. Secondly, 
there was the progress made at two consultative meetings 
(June 1949 and October 1950) on 'Renewal and Advance', 
involving representatives of the Northern and Southern 
Synods - held in Chiong-h&a and Tai-tiong (Taichung) 
respectively. And of great importance was the appointment, 
for the first time in the church's history, of a full-time 
general secretary. Though it was only a Southern Synod 
appointment, the secretary’s parish and concern was for the 
church as a whole. His experience of the church before, 
during and after the war was wide and deep, and his 
perception and insight into the issues involved was sharp and 
penetrating. Moreover, he had the ability to formulate 
concise and clear-cut proposals, and a superbly convincing 
way of presenting them at our meetings. 

From May 1950 Bti-tong had been working at the newly 
established Synod Office in Tainan, and was thus a close 
neighbour of the college. We often met and compared notes 
and shared ideas. All who were present at the first joint 
consultative meeting in Chiong-hda were not only moved by 
the challenge and call for unity coming from the youth of the 
church, but felt within themselves, after four years of 
separation, the urgent need for unity for the sake of witness 
and mission in the rapidly emerging situations which Taiwan 
faced. What was needed was someone who could harness the 
‘non’ or 'anti’ theological factors and bring them in line with 
the theological ones. 
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This is precisely what Bu-tong achieved. He came to the 
second consultative meeting secretly armed with a well 
thought out plan and, I suspect, with a well prepared sermon 
to prepare the way for it. The proposal consisted of 11 
articles, concise and clear, with a structural ideograph 
attached at the end. The guiding principle was that of 
equality between the two Synods both in organisation and in 
representation, to combat the fear that the smaller north 
might be swallowed up in the bigger south. This proposal was 
unanimously accepted, and it was agreed that it should be 
referred to the two Synods for urgent consideration, and that 
if agreed by both, the first General Assembly should be 
convened as soon as possible. 

A small preparatory committee was appointed, with Lau 
Chln-hong Bok-su as its convener. The momentum created 
by the enthusiasm of the meeting in Liu-goan church, Tai- 
tiong was never lost. Both Synods called emergency 
meetings, which were held almost simultaneously (the South 
on 5 March 1951 and the North the following day). Both 
approved. On 7 March a joint meeting of the two Synods was 
held which went over the whole proposal, article by article, 
for the last time. The only amendment was on Article 3, re 
the numerical composition of the General Assembly. Instead 
of 40 representatives from each Synod, 20 ministers and 20 
elders, it was agreed to have 45 from each, by the addition of 
three missionaries, a General Secretary and a Theological 
College Principal to each team. The whole scheme, as thus 
amended, was passed unanimously, whereupon it was 
declared from the chair that the joint Synodical Session was 
concluded, and that we should now proceed to the election of 
officers so that the General Assembly might be properly 
constituted. 

It was indeed an historic moment in the life of the 
Presbyterian Church in Taiwan. Ng Bu-tong was elected 
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Moderator, Tan Khoe-chiln Vice Moderator, Kh6- IG-chai 
Assembly Clerk, Go- Eng-hoa Vice Clerk, Tan Khai-beng 
Treasurer, and Go Iau-beng Vice Treasurer. Though still 
based on the two Synods, it was a first decisive step towards 
complete organic union. The Assembly was deeply committed 
to joint action between the Synods wherever and whenever 
possible. So the rest of the two days was spent discussing the 
organisation of three departments: 

1. Mission and Evangelism - allocation of theological 
graduates, work among the mountain people, mission 
overseas. 

2. Education - church schools, youth work and Sunday 
Schools. 

3. Social Enterprises • hospitals and church press. 

There were also to be three committees, on the constitution 
and church law, theological standards and examinations, and 
the hymnbook. We had to wait another six years before the 
whole of church life was taken up into the General Assembly: 
thus far the union was real, but incomplete. 

It is important to note that after the first General Assembly 
my participation and involvement in the life and work of the 
church grew deeper and wider year by year and was 
unabated when I left Taiwan in 1965. This was largely due to 
the decision to involve the Principals of the two theological 
colleges in the Assembly and the later decision to include 
them also in the Executive Committee, which was thereby 
increased in size from 21 to 23 members. 

Another important debate in this inaugural Assembly 
concerned the desirability or otherwise of joining the World 
Presbyterian Alliance and the World Council of Churches. As 
expected, there was practically no opposition to joining the 
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former, while there was a considerable debate on the latter 
and even some opposition, for from 1949 onwards a flood of 
non-ecumenical missions and missionaries began to pour into 
Taiwan in the steps of the fleeing Chiang Kai-shek. But on 
the whole the Assembly was in favour of joining both these 
world organisations. I remember I proposed that we agree in 
principle to join both, leaving the final decision to the 
Executive Committee, pending further study and 
consultation with the two Mother Churches. This formula 
seemed to satisfy those who had expressed some doubts 
during the debate, and in fact later proved to be an 
invaluable safeguard, both positive and negative, in 
establishing various kinds of ‘relationships’ with other 
churches and missions. 

It also led to my first quick trip to Geneva. I went there in 
July 1951, in response to an invitation from Bishop Neill, Dr. 
Pradervand and Dr. Rajah Manikam (Asia Secretary jointly 
appointed by IMC and WCC). They had received our 
applications to join the WCC and the WPA, which had been 
sent to them by Hugh Macmillan on behalf of the newly 
constituted General Assembly, and wanted to discuss them 
with us. 

Bishop Neill was assigned by Visser t-Hooft (General 
Secretary of the WCC) to see me on his behalf, as he was 
heavily engaged in a high-powered theological group, which 
included Barth, Brunner and Reinhold Niebuhr, discussing 
the theme for the forth-coming Second Assembly. Neill had 
actually been the first person to raise with some of us the 
possibility of joining the WCC (on his visit to Taiwan in 
1949). From my conversations with both Neill and 
Pradervand, I had the strong impression that they were 
somewhat concerned that our church’s decision had not been 
‘firmly’ agreed by the General Assembly, but left to the 
Standing Committee to make the final decision after the 
consultation with the mother churches. They were not sure 
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whether they ought to present our application to the Central 
Committee of WCC or wait till the next General Assembly 
met again to confirm it - so at least I gathered, though Bishop 
Neill did not say so in so many words. Dr. Pradervand 
seemed less worried, but more interested to know what 
exactly had happened in the debate and why the matter had 
been left in this particular way. When I explained to them 
the whats and the whys, they were quite relieved. Dr. 
Pradervand was visibly pleased. 

It was during that visit too that I first met Pit Van Dusen. It 
was there that, during tea time, he introduced me to John 
Hamlin and his wife and asked me to write to Charles Leber 
to persuade him to send the Hamlins to our college. John 
already had a doctorate in Old Testament and had spent a 
year or so in Peking at the language school. Both he and his 
wife, a most gifted lady, were keen to come to Formosa if 
Charles Leber agreed. So Pit Van Dusen urged me to write 
and also promised to talk to Leber himself. 

One more important matter which became linked with this 
historic first Assembly was the healing of the split in the 
Taipei presbytery. It was an open secret that some of us, 
North as well as South, began to work behind the scenes to 
close the wounds caused by the breakaway from the Taipei 
presbytery of quite a sizable body of ministers and elders, 
some of them quite prominent in church life. Eventually the 
reconciliation took place, and I believe that the very fact of 
the existence of the Assembly, together with the work done in 
private, helped in one way and another towards the 
reconciliation. So before 1957, when the Assembly moved 
forward to fuller organic union, the so-called "other’ Taipei 
presbytery had disappeared and the whole Taipei presbytery 
had been re-organised into two presbyteries - a new Taipei 
presbytery, based in the western half of the city, and a Seven 
Stars presbytery to the east of it. Thus the Northern Synod 
got four presbyteries, matching the four in the South. 
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Paradoxical as it may sound, I think the ‘split’ in the North 
hastened the establishment both of the 1951 and more fully 
representative 1957 Assemblies; but if it had been wrongly 
handled, it could well have endangered both. But that is 
another story on its own, and these are merely personal 
observations. 

I cannot move on from 1951 without recording another joyful 
event - the birth of our only daughter, Eileen. There was 
great rejoicing in the whole Ng family, including our two 
boys, David and Michael. This was on 30th November of that 
year. 

7. The Second Round 

Looking back now, I feel that by 1951 the college had more or 
less overcome its various ‘pre-natal’ and ‘post-natal’ problems 
and difficulties, and that I myself had just about completed 
my apprenticeship as chief nurse, as it were - learning by 
doing. On the one hand, I felt that I had the strong support of 
our own church, into which I was now fully re-integrated, 
after 11 years of absence at a most critical period. On the 
other hand, I also had the support of the Overseas Mission 
Committee and Women’s Missionary Association of the 
Mother Church in England, especially through my personal 
friendship with many of its leaders - Healey and Fenn, Miss 
Galt and Mrs. Moody - a friendship cemented during those 
same years, which were equally momentous for society and 
the church in the UK. 

Professor Whitehom came specially during his moderatorial 
year to visit our church and college in 1952 • a symbol of the 
English Church’s concern and support. I was also strongly 
supported by my colleagues on the college staff during those 
early years of struggle, when we were trying to cope with 
and, if possible, overcome the various limitations and 
inconveniences and maintain our vision and hope for the 
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college in the midst of confusion and uncertainty, 
unprecedented inflation and the insecurity engendered by 
martial law (introduced in 1949 and continued till 1987). 

However, from 1952 I felt that the college had entered a new 
stage, the second round of its growth, just as the 
Presbyterian Church in Taiwan had entered a new era by the 
inauguration of its General Assembly in 1951. So let me 
pause to take stock of what the college had become by then. 

1. The student body had grown from 17 in 1948 to 66 in 
1952 (during which time 18 students had graduated) 
and was now beginning a much more rapid take-off - 78 
in 1953, 129 in 1954 and 166 in 1955. 

2. From 1952 we had for the first time a full-time teacher 
in each of the core departments of ministerial training - 
Reverend Iu n Su-i6ng (Church History), Reverend Lau 
Hoa-gi (Practical Theology), Reverend Boris Anderson 
(New Testament), Reverend Dan Beeby (Old 
Testament), myself (Systematic Theology), Miss 
Kathleen Moody (Church Music), Miss Daisy Pearce 
(Christian Education) and a dozen or so part-time 
teachers, mainly for languages (Greek, Chinese and 
English) and cultural and philosophical subjects. 

3. We had a well-run General Office (Chong-bu) under the 
watchful supervision of Go- Thian-sek Tiu n -16, with a 
firm control of income and expenditure in a budget 
which was growing rapidly each year. 

4. We were steadily repairing and converting to new uses 
many of the old buildings of the former hospital - as 
dormitories for men and women, teachers’ residences, 
dining hall, chapel, library etc. True, it was very much 
a 'make-do’ and ‘patch-up’ operation but no alternative 
had yet appeared on the horizon. 
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So we entered the second round with a sense of expectation 
and excitement, born out of our growing pains, pains old and 
new, but all coming out of the vitality of growth. What were 
the new dreams and aspirations? First and foremost, a 
renewal of the search for theological excellence. The 
expression “Excellence in Theological Education” was in fact 
to keep challenging and disturbing me from this time until I 
left the college and even beyond during the whole period of 
my service with TEF, 1965-1979. As if to signal this new 
effort, we extended our 4 year course to 5 years, set up a 
Christian Education Department, and commenced our 
refresher courses for serving ministers • all in 1952. I hasten 
to add that all these new ventures received considerable 
encouragement and even impetus from Dr. Stanley Smith, 
whose timely visit began to make us feel that our dreams 
might not remain mere dreams for long. In fact, the first 
grants from the Nanking Board of Founders came in 1952, 
enabling us to hold the first refresher course for 28 ministers 
without financial worry. 

What kind of excellence had we in mind in 1952? Without 
hesitation, and unashamedly, I would admit that it was 
academic excellence we were thinking of. We stood on the 
threshold between old and new eras. A key to the 
understanding and overcoming of the issues involved was 
perceived to be education. This was the perception of society 
as a whole with regard to general education and of the 
church with regard to theological education. The call was for 
a better educated and better trained ministry to meet the 
demands of the ‘new day’. It was also round about 1952, or a 
little before, that we began to talk of setting up a Christian 
University in Taiwan. 

It was thus for the sake of academic excellence that we 
decided to lengthen the course from four to five years; and 
then to six years in 1956. Each time we felt compelled to re- 
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think the whole curriculum, for surely the object was not 
merely to add more and more hours or more and more 
subjects (though there was a temptation and a danger of 
doing just that). Each time the question was “What is 
academic excellence?” We were well aware that ministerial 
training could not be purely academic: we had no wish to 
retreat into an ivory tower. There was also the pressure of 
the church’s existential situation, and this came to us very 
forcefully'in the ministerial refresher courses. 

From 1952 we were able to hold these courses each year. 
They were welcomed by the ministers, for most of whom it 
was the first break they had had for over ten years. It was a 
great joy to them to meet and live together and have leisure 
to compare notes and discuss the meaning of what they had 
lived through - the horrible last days under Japan and the 
equally horrible first days under the KMT. It was then that I 
heard the summing up of the difference between the two - 
the first was nothing but ‘Order and more ‘Order’ and the 
second nothing but ‘Lawlessness’ and more ‘Lawlessness’, the 
so-called ‘Free’ China. They were quite glad to attend some 
lectures and listen to new voices, Boris, Dan, me and others 
but, as I admitted to the NBF, it was also a holiday and-that, 
in fact, was the most essential part of the ‘refreshment’. 

But setting up 'Refresher Courses’ was very important to me 
(and I am sure also to Boris and Dan, , if not perhaps so 
much for Su-i6ng and Hoa-gi) for another reason • it was a 
new learning process each time. It made me feel that we, 
teachers and students alike, were in the college for a very 
specific purpose, which transcended us and yet bound us 
together. It forced me to raise afresh the question which 
tended to be taken for granted - “What is theological 
education for?” "WTiat are the differentia that make 
theological education distinct from other kinds of education?” 
“What are the common grounds shared with education as a 
whole?” I began to apply the words of Karl Barth about 
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theology equally, nay more, to theological education : 
“theology follows the church, accompanies the church and 
then, and only then, leads the church.” The question which 
kept coming to me when I thought of these refresher courses 
was “Where are the precise and decisive entry points in this 
dialectic of following, accompanying and leading?” Ministers 
are the product of theological education (not just a by¬ 
product) and their success or failure in their ministry is a 
judgment, at least in part, on the theological education they 
receive. The entry point then must lie in the word 'ministry'. 
From then on I began to ask the question “What is ministry?” 
- a question which I, as a third generation minister, thought 
I knew and had taken for granted. 

There was another pressure too, which kept forcing me to 
raise these questions of the nature of theological education 
and ministry - the pressure from without, from the world, 
from the signs of the times. About 1952 the so-called ‘3.75’ 
Land Reform began to come into force in Taiwan to help 
introduce society to a period of ‘rapid social change’ - though 
the term was still unknown in Taiwan at that time. In fact, 
we were more or less unaware of the full impact social 
change would make on our church and on people generally in 
the years to come, witness the PKU (Double the Church) 
movement launched in 1955, which was still orientated 
towards a predominantly rural community (76% of the total 
population then lived in rural areas). Anyway, the ‘refresher’ 
groups did not confine their discussions to what had 
happened in the past: more and more they were talking 
about work which the church needed to do among children, 
among young people, and so on. I realised that there was a 
new sense of ‘outgoing’, of ‘mission’, after many years of 
suppression. The decision to launch the PKU movement, 
taken at that meeting in the college chapel, was no accident 
or sudden ‘bolt from the blue’. It had a lot to do with the 
Refresher Courses started in 1952, which not only provided 
opportunities for exchange of ideas, but gave ministers 
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information about what was happening in other parts of the 
world. 

The point I want to register is that it was in this kind of 
context that I began to raise to myself questions about 
theological education not just in terms of “What is a 
minister ?”, but of “What is ministry , vis-a-vis the church’s 
mission” - and this question was complicated by the fact that 
in 1952 the college had entered a new field in establishing a 
new Department of Religious Education (later changed to 
‘Christian Education’). It began as an attempt to supply a 
specific need by providing a two year course of kindergarten 
teacher training. The question which was asked, and which I 
asked myself, was “What has this to do with theological 
education?” This in itself drove me to ask the question “What 
is ministry” rather than “What is thg ministry?” 

In retrospect, I believe this kindergarten teacher training 
course was one of the most significant ventures we ever 
made. We were pioneers in this field in Taiwan. It was only 
later that this kind of training was taken up by other 
seminaries and by the government in its Primary School 
Teacher Training institutions. Kindergartens have made an 
incalculable contribution to church and society, our church 
must hold oil to this frontier of ministry at all costs. As well 
as the training of small children, they provide a meeting 
place for Christian and non-Christian parents on many sides 
of family life. They are not even expensive; in fact, they are ^ 
completely self-supporting. A strong word of tribute must be 
paid to Daisy Pearce, who founded the- department, and to 
Alvinza Riddoch, who later took over. All this was taken up 
in a wider concern still - that of ministry and ministries. 

8. Widening Contacts: a Week in Geneva 

1953 was another crowded, busy year; the college growing 
fast (17 students to 81 in five years), with consequent pains, 
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but also with hope and excitement. It also began now to 
attract attention from abroad, and visitors became more and 
more frequent. Already at the end of 1952 Dr. Whitehom’s 
visit, as moderator of the Presbyterian Church of England, 
had been a great encouragement to Boris, Dan and me, for he 
had been our church history teacher. Then in 1953 came Dr. 
Cartwright , Secretary of the Nanking Board of Founders, 
bringing with him Bishop Ward and two other Methodist 
missionaries to discuss possible co-operation in Taiwan. 

This was my first contact with US Methodism, and I was 
surprised to find that the church was Episcopalian in policy 
and that its bishops were powerful figures not so much of the 
pastoral type as of the executive. One could sense it straight 
away with Bishop Ward. I was told later that he was much 
revered for his long missionary service in China, but I must 
confess that I found him full of bias as far as church and 
society in Taiwan were concerned. His thoughts were no 
doubt very much in line with the new ruling class centred 
round Chiang Kai-shek and Madam Chiang. He was such a 
contrast to Dr. Cartwright, who was very open and 
unassuming about the new situation. Bishop Ward was not 
encouraging about future co-operation: that only came later 
after Dr. Tracy Jones, their Area Secretary, began to visit us 
and especially after I got to know Dr. Eugene Smith, General 
Secretary of the Methodist Board at 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York. 

In August 1953 I was invited by Dr. H. H. Harms, Associate 
Director of the Division of Studies of the World Council of 
Churches to attend some of the preparatory meetings for the 
Second Assembly to be held in Evanston in the summer of 
1954. The OMC kindly made the trip to Bossey (the WCC 
conference centre outside Geneva) for the meetings 
financially possible for me, and invited me to visit England 
afterwards. This marked the beginning of my contact with 
the World Council of Churches , which grew year by year 
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until it reached a kind of climax in 1965, when I accepted an 
invitation to join the staff as a member of the Theological 
Education Fund secretariat (though based in London, not 
Geneva). At this time the WCC was still in its early years, 
with only a few staff, working in temporary offices. 

My week at Bossey was a busy one, with various committees 
to attend, but I was able to meet a lot of people whom, up to 
then, I had only known by name. First, there was Dr. Van 
Dusen, President of Union Seminary and chairman of the 
Nanking Board of Founders, and also of the United Board of 
Christian Colleges in Asia, which was then actively exploring 
the possibility of setting up a Christian University in 
Taiwan. 

Actually I had just met Dr. Van Dusen, before, very briefly, 
when in 19511 had been invited by Bishop Stephen Neill and 
Dr. Rajah Manikam to attend the Asian Advisory Committee 
and discuss our church’s application to join the WCC. 
Anyway, this time it was Dr. Van Dusen who sought me out 
and introduced me to various church dignitories as the 
Principal of Tainan Theological College, 'a leading, if not the 
leading seminary in Asia’. He took me under his wing, 
talking with me and introducing me to others as if he had 
known me for a long time. In fact he said to me himself: 
“Shoki, through Stanley Smith and Frank Cartwright and 
through your letters and reports, I feel that I have known 
you for a long time”. He was a great man in many ways, not 
least because of his tall and strong physique. He was 
respected by many, but feared and mistrusted by a few. I 
always liked him and respected him and even today regard 
him as one of the 'giants’ of his generation, in spite of his 
controversial ending of his own life, and that of his wife, who 
was herself a remarkable lady in her own right. Anyway, I 
owe him an unforgettable debt, as a junior theological 
educator to his senior, for the way he inspired and 
encouraged me in our joint pursuit of true excellence in 
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theological education - even if we disagreed on several 
occasions. 

From 1953 onwards, I began the custom of writing a fairly 
detailed annual report on the years work in the college, in 
the light of which I submitted our requests to the various 
Boards (especially the Nanking Board of Founders - NBF) for 
the following year. When I met Dr. Van Dusen in August 
1953, I had already begun to think of plans for the college’s 
development from 1954 onwards, particularly in the light of 
the proposed opening the following year of Tunghai 
University, the first Christian university in Taiwan, in which 
he was deeply involved as the chairman of the United Board 
for Christian Colleges in China and I as a member of the 
Tunghai Board in Taiwan. I remember we spent a couple of 
hours together sharing our views and visions for the College 
and University. He strongly insisted that there should be the 
closest possible relationship between the two. While agreeing 
that there should be a close relationship, I insisted that the 
College should not become part of the University - which I 
think he did not want me to rule out. I told him that this 
possibility was, from my experience as a Taiwanese, first 
under Japanese and now under Chinese rule, full of danger. 
He was a little taken aback, for it was the first time he had 
heard that I was not altogether happy under the new regime. 
I told him that one way of lessening the danger was to locate 
the new university in Tainan, and build it in conjunction 
with the church’s High Schools for boys and girls. 

During those preparatory years prior to the actual 
establishment of Tunghai University, one of the questions 
most discussed was how to achieve and maintain the quality 
of a Christian university as a university. It was the same 
question as the one we raised again and again about the 
college as a theological institution. I remember talking this 
question over with Dr. Van Dusen in August 1953 because I 
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very much wanted his help. This was the situation as I saw it 

then: 

1. In a year or so our student body would, I was sure, pass 
the 100 mark. There was no worry about candidates, for 
every year we had more candidates than we could 
admit. The concern was not with the number but the 
quality of the students. The admission standard was 
Senior High School graduation and its equivalents. At 
first we refused to receive applications from those who 
had also applied for university entrance, seeing this as 
a test of ‘commitment’, but after a few years we 
abandoned this. More and more students, like C. S. 
Song, were coming to see us to say that they would like 
to go to university first (as, indeed, we ourselves on the 
staff had done) before taking up theology. It might be 
then, that by our regulations we would miss some good 
and genuine candidates for the ministry. So this matter 
of university entrance was forcing us to look again at 
the question of quality among students. In the first 
place we had to admit frankly that the academic quality 
of our students was not quite comparable with those 
who were admitted to university through their unified 
and highly competitive entrance exams. But what 
actually is academic quality? Is it something which is 
fixed and can be discovered by a once-for-all entrance 
exam? Or is it rather something which can be cultivated 
and improved by an imaginative curriculum and 
effective teaching methods? (I believe, even to this day, 
that a six year course based on Senior High School 
graduates with an imaginative curriculum designed to 
bring about an interplay between 'texts’ and ‘contexts’ - 
between the Gospel and the world in all its manifold 
aspects • would form a relevant and very exciting 
pattern of theological education, including all its 
missiological and ministerial concerns; and I think that 
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the curriculum which we devised in 1964 came near to 
such a dream. 

I told Dr. Van Dusen that, while we had no intention of 
weakening our six year course, the time was fast 
approaching when we would need to start a three year 
course for university graduates; and added that I 
thought one of the tests of the success (or failure) of 
Tunghai University would be whether it would produce 
a stream of candidates for the ministry or not. 

2. One of the most important factors for enhancing the 
quality of our students lies squarely on the quality of 
the teaching faculty. I believed that at this second stage 
of the college’s development the crucial issue would be 
how well and how fast we could strengthen our 
teaching staff. We had already selected two or three of 
our outstanding students, whom we wanted to send 
abroad for advanced studies. Would Union Seminary 
and NBF help? To which question Dr. Van Dusen gave, 
without a moment’s hesitation, an affirmative answer. I 
felt most encouraged and went on to tell him that after 
the Geneva meeting I was going to the UK to explore 
the possibility of sending two persons there for this 
purpose • one (Tek-hiong) to Westminster College, 
Cambridge, for two years, and the other (Choan-seng) 
to New College, Edinburgh, for the three year BD 
course. Could they then go to Union Seminary, New 
York for another one or two years to take a Master’s 
degree in theology, before returning to Tainan for a 
term of service on the teaching staff of, say, four years, 
after which we would send them abroad again for a 
Doctorate in theology. I said that in this way I hoped 
that in ten years time we would have a strong and well- 
qualified teaching faculty - two in each of the main core 
departments (OT, NT, Systematic Theology, Practical 
Theology and Christian Education). I remember he 
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gave me such a broad and encouraging smile and said 
“That’s an ambitious dream, but a very fine one. I will 
certainly do all I can to help it come true.” And he 
certainly did! 

By 1965, when I left for my new work, most of the 
faculty, if not all, had been to Union Seminary for study 
of one type or another! Nor do I forget that he also said: 
“No-one is indispensable, you know. You' should have a 
break and come to Union for a year or so, and as soon 
as possible.” After that, whenever we met, he would 
ask: "When are you coming to Union, Shoki?” (I did 
finally spend a very enjoyable year at Union, 1959-60, 
and I suspect that Dr. Van Dusen was very much 
behind the arrangement). 

3. The third matter which I put to Dr. Van Dusen as 
chairman of the Nanking Board of Founders concerned 
equipment and buildings. I began by saying that 
neither our church nor I had anticipated that the 
college would grow so fast, reaching the 100 student 
mark in 6 years. The coming to our aid, too, of the NBF 
had opened up various new visions and developments - 
the building of an adequate library, the provision of 
refresher courses for our pastors, and so on. All this 
involved the question of accommodation. So far we had 
only been able to manage by trying to repair old 
buildings, some of which were really proving to be 
beyond repair, or very unsuitable for our purposes, 
having been built for a hospital. I believed that our 
church was giving to the utmost in support of the 
current budget of the growing college, and that the 
OMC in England was quite generous in contributing to 
repairs above their regular annual grant. Could the 
NBF help with capital grants for new buildings, for 
example a new administrative building so that the 
existing building could be converted entirely into the 
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larger class rooms we so badly needed for the larger 
classes, and a new chapel to accommodate the hundred 
and more students we soon expected, who could not be 
accommodated at the present in either of the two ‘halls’ 
we had been using. 

I had been rather hesitant to raise this matter at our first 
meeting, so was greatly relieved when Dr. Van Dusen told 
me in a most sympathetic tone that I should raise this matter 
with Dr. Stanley Smith as soon as possible and with a 
detailed plan. Then he added, rather mysteriously, “There is 
going to be a very important policy-making Board meeting 
next year, just before the Evanston Assembly. The fact is 
that there is now an accumulated interest of nearly half a 
million dollars. You stand a good chance if you apply for a 
capital grant then. I cannot promise anything now, before the 
policy decision on how the accumulated interest is to be used 
is taken. But, anyway, there is a good chance for you as 
reports are going around about the remarkable progress of 
Tainan Theological College since its re-opening, and the 
strong support of the local church.” From then on I began to 
dream new dreams about the college’s future! His last words 
were, “Talk with Stanley Smith as soon as you can, and have 
a good and well thought-out plan - including the possibility of 
moving your college near the location of Tunghai University, 
when that is decided, if not actually becoming a part of the 
University itself.” I had the strong impression that he 
favoured this last possibility. 

I met many important and interesting people at Bossey 
during that time, almost all of them for the first time • 
though some for the last time, for one reason or another - like 
Canon Wedel, chairman of the department, Canon Wickham 
(later to be a bishop), Reverend Maury, father of Philippe 
Maury who became a good friend and colleague from 1959 
onwards. Some it turned out I had met before - at the 
Amsterdam Youth Conference of 1939 - like Robert 
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Bilheimer, Director of the Division of Studies, and Daisuki 
Kitagawa, Secretary of the Department on Church and 
Society, through whom I came to know, and have a long 
association with, Paul Abrecht, its Executive Secretary, 
which I have kept up ever since, and Victor Hayward, 
Executive Secretary of the Department of Missionary 
Studies. 

I must also mention specially my meeting with Dr. 
Pradervand, who promptly urged me to be at the 17th 
Council of the World Presbyterian Alliance to be held at 
Princeton Seminary in the summer of 1954, prior to the 
Evanston Assembly. I began to feel that 1954 was going to be 
an interesting and exciting year in the calendar of the world 
church. Above all, I must mention that I met D.T. Niles, not 
perhaps for the first time (he must surely have been at 
Amsterdam and Oslo not just as a delegate but as a speaker) 
but in Geneva I really met him in the sense of engaging in 
serious talk with him. No-one could meet him in that sense 
without being immensely impressed by him, his talk, his 
personality. I soon, like others, began to call him ‘D T with 
an affectionate respect. As he was later to become the 
acknowledged leader of the church in Asia, we met fairly 
frequently from then on. 

9. Evangelism 

There are some other things also about the Geneva Meetings 
which I still remember very clearly even today, because of 
their importance in my life and in the life of our church. For 
some reason I was assigned to the preparatory committee on 
evangelism, of which Canon Wedel was the chairman and 
D.T. Niles the secretary. No sooner was the committee 
convened than ‘D T, secretary of the East Asia Church 
Conference, launched into a passionate speech to the effect 
that evangelism and mission would be the two most 
important themes for the coming second Assembly, with its 
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theme of‘Jesus Christ, the Hope of the World’. ‘D T was an 
evangelist and preacher par excellence - though he had many 
other gifts as well. So everyone, including me, was 
‘converted’ to his thesis on the spot. But one thing that 
puzzled me was the distinction between evangelism and 
mission. It was the time when serious discussion was going 
on about the integration of the International Missionary 
Council and the World Council of Churches; and it is 
interesting to note that the new constitution being suggested 
included both a Department of Evangelism and a 
Department of Missionary Studies. Even after integration 
.took place at the third Assembly (New Delhi - 1961) the new 
structure maintained the distinction, CWME - ‘Commission 
on World Mission and Evangelism’. As far as I could 
understand at the Bossey meeting (rightly or wrongly) the 
idea was that when mission takes place in the Christian 
West (Christendom) it is called ‘Evangelism’, but if it takes 
place in the non-Christian world it is called ‘Mission’! 
‘CWME’ still retains this convenient but, to my mind, 
questionable distinction. 

Anyway, I was ‘converted’ in the sense that I determined to 
talk with Bii-tong first thing on my return about evangelism 
in Taiwan, and bought copies of all the booklets available in 
the Ecumenical Studies series, under the titles 'Evangelism 
in France’, ‘Evangelism in India’ etc etc to take back with 
me. On my return I gave the booklets to Bu-tong and had 
several sessions with him in discussion of this matter of 
Evangelism. B6-tong , who had just come back to Taiwan 
after two years study abroad and contact with wider church 
life, hardly needed any convincing from me. He set to work 
at once with such enthusiasm that by February of the next 
year (1954) he had produced a 90 page booklet on 
‘Evangelism in Formosa’ for presentation to our own ‘Pre- 
Evanston Conference’, held in the college chapel, 22nd to 
27th February 1954; and it was this which set our church on 
fire to launch the daring venture of doubling the church in 
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ten years (1955-1965) as a thanksgiving offering for the 
church’s first centenary to be celebrated at the latter date. 
This was the movement known as 'PKLF - Poe Ka Un-tong, 
the Doubling Movement. 

In one session, when we were discussing evangelism among 
those living under various social systems, the question of 
China came up. In the early nineteen fifties ecumenical 
dialogue between the West and Asia was still very limited; 
and the same was true even within the continent of Asia 
itself. I noticed that at Bossey, Asia was very largely 
represented by delegates from the Indian sub-continent - 
Pakistan, India and Sri-Lanka. I seemed to be the only one, 
in fact, who came from the Asia ‘beyond India’. After the 
colonial era, Asia was more or less polarised into ideologically 
opposite camps, developing two different socio-political 
structures - the Communists and (for want of a more 
adequate term) the non-Communists. Three countries in East 
Asia were, in fact, already split into two warring regions - 
north and south Korea, communist and nationalist China 
(the latter, it is true, only occupying Taiwan, but with large 
claims to the mainland), and north and south Vietnam. But 
the issue of communism was far from being confined to these 
three countries: it was a problem almost everywhere in Asia. 
I had the strong impression at the meeting that the ‘China 
Question’ was a very special concern, in one way or another, 
for everyone there. 

There were two reasons for this, as far as I could understand 
then; and they are still important for me personally even 
now, so they are not merely things remembered from the 
past, but part of my on-going thinking. One of these reasons 
is theological, and concerns me deeply as a Christian; and 
the other is political and concerns me deeply as a Taiwanese - 
I do not say “as a Chinese” as perhaps I once would have 
done. 
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First the theological, Christian reason. Let me put it in my 
own way, as I see it now, though it was not the way it was 
phrased then. The defeat of Chiang Kai-shek and the 
Nationalist Party (KMT) and the complete take-over of 
mainland China by a Communist government and party was 
a ‘missionary’ shock of the highest degree to missionary - 
minded people in the West, and openly acknowledged by 
them to be so. It was as if suddenly an enormous question 
mark had been put against the slogan ‘the evangelisation of 
the world in our generation’, which had been first enunciated 
by John R Mott at the 1910 Edinburgh Conference. It seemed 
as if the whole movement had been brought to an abrupt 
halt. And the shock was all the greater because of war-time 
propaganda in praise of the great Christian Generalissimo 
Chiang and his Christian wife, Madame Chiang. Even I, who 
had myself lived in England during the war and participated 
in that sentimental and exaggerated propaganda, felt the 
shock keenly. Now our meetings in Geneva were to prepare 
material on evangelism and mission in the light of the 
Evanston theme of‘Jesus Christ, the Hope of the World’. In 
retrospect I would say that the session we had on China was 
the beginning of a period of ‘missiological reflection’ arising 
from the shock of the communist take-over of China. This 
‘missiological reflection’ has been going on ever since. 

The second distinguishable, but in many ways inseparable, 
question was more of a political one. China is a colossal 
reality in the twentieth century world - some would say the 
colossal reality - in size and, above all, in population (a 
quarter of the world’s total supply of people), a potential 
super-power etc. To isolate it from the community of nations, 
UNO as it was then, was felt not only to be utterly 
unrealistic but highly dangerous. Yet that was the situation 
which continued year after year. In fact the Korean war 
(then just ended) seemed to have hardened the US 
determination to back Chiang’s regime in Formosa and 
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prevent Communist China ‘shooting its way into the United 
Nations’. On this matter the USA still had the full support of 
most of the Western Powers - though the UK had already 
recognised the Communists as the legitimate government of 
China. It was in that context that I heard for the first time 
the ‘two China’ formula, raised, if I remember correctly, by a 
delegate from the USA. The issue was controversial and 
hotly debated along with the missiological aspect of things, 
until the arguments became rather confused. I found then 
and since that whenever the China issue is raised, the 
emotional temperature soon begins to rise - including mv 
emotional temperature. I managed to keep fairly quiet 
during the debate until ‘D T turned to me and asked me 
what I thought “as a Chinese Christian”. 

I began by saying that I knew I was ‘a Chinese' ■ or thought I 
did • and that was one of the reasons why, six years 
previously, I had gone back from England to Taiwan; but 
after having been, back there all those years and lived under 
the Chiang regime’s martial law, I had begun to wonder 
whether I was really a Chinese, or just a Taiwanese. For 
there was little difference really between Japanese rule and 
Chinese rule ■ in either case we Taiwanese remained second 
class citizens. ‘Chinese’ was such a broad term: to call 
someone ‘Chinese’ was like calling them a European or an 
Anglo-Saxon. Actually I had never been to China and so was 
not qualified to speak ‘as a Chinese’ as ‘D.T.’ had asked me to 
do. There are Chinese and Chinese in Taiwan: we refer to 
those who came after the war as ‘A-soa n -d’ (mainlanders) and 
to ourselves as ‘Han-chu-d’ (Taiwanese - literally ‘sweet 
potatoes’ from a jibe about the shape of the island). 

Nevertheless I did fully understand the ‘missionary shock’, 
for during the war, while in England, I too often spoke about 
China and the Christian community there as if I was ‘a 
Chinese’, and painted quite a colourful picture of the heroic 
resistance of the Chinese armies against the Japanese, under 
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the leadership of a most remarkable Christian general and 
inspired by his great Christian lady, known throughout the 
world as ‘Madame Chiang’. What a rosy picture I, like others, 
used to paint! But, when one saw at first hand, during six 
long years, the army’s lack of discipline and the corruption 
among officials high and low, one began to understand why 
the Nationalists had lost the war to the Communists. “I am 
as puzzled”, I said, “as many others to know what this great 
‘missionary set-back’, humanly speaking, does in fact signify 
in the ‘providence’ of the Missio Dei. I fully agree with the 
view repeated many times during this debate, that judgment 
should begin with the household of God’s people. As a 
Taiwanese Christian I am reminded of the text on which our 
minister in Redhill once preached: ‘On the left hand, where 
He doth work but I cannot behold Him’ (Job 13.9)”. 

Then I told them how the whole mission work in Taiwan 
came to a stop in 1940 due to pressure from the Japanese 
Government, and how I personally was worried. However, 
when I returned in 1947 I found the Christian community 
still there, weaker and greatly reduced in numbers, but still 
there, and now, six years later, full of vigour. “On the left 

hand where God doth work . I hope and pray that the 

same will be true in China”. 

As to the second question, I said: “I am amazed that there is 
so much talk about Nationalist China and Communist China, 
but nothing about what the people in Taiwan hope for their 
future and the future of Formosa, their homeland. My 
question is, ‘Is a two-China policy a real option?’ I know the 
Nationalists in Taiwan wouldn’t accept it, though I don’t 
know what the Communist reaction would be.” Then, out of 
the blue and even to my own surprise I said: “Why not one 
China and one Formosa, like one India and one Ceylon? They 
are more realistic than two Chinas, and anyhow they are 
now actual”. I could see that all present were taken aback by 
my ‘off-hand’ proposal. Later ‘D T sought me out and told me 
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it was a good speech and a good suggestion; and I found, 
some time afterwards, that the text from Job and my 
proposal of a One China One Formosa policy had appeared in 
one of his books. Anyway, ever since then I have been 
thinking and dreaming of the possibility of one China and 
one Taiwan living in peaceful co-existence. 

To mention just one more discussion session which has had a 
big influence on my thinking ever since - and, I am sure, on 
that of others - I refer to that which took place under the 
heading of ‘evangelism among those of other beliefs’ - a 
growing interest for us in Asia as we began to be more and 
more aware of the rapid resurgence of non-Christian 
religions and the appearance of new religions in our 
continent. Quite a few of us on this committee had been 
strongly under the influence of Karl Barth, and some of us 
had just read his volume on Religion, and felt his conclusions, 
to say the least, were rather sweeping; that is that non- 
Christian religions are ‘unbelief because they do not have 
the name of Jesus Christ in them - this in spite of his very 
elaborate and sympathetic study and description of ‘grace’ in 
Mahayana Buddhism. People began to talk of Barth’s 
extreme ‘christomonism’, which would put a stop to any 
dialogue with other religions. 

This is not the place to pursue this debate further. I only 
want to say that, as far as I am concerned, the Bossey 
meeting marked the beginning of my understanding of the 
vital importance of this thorny issue of‘dialogue with those of 
other faiths and ideologies’ for mission in general and for 
theological education in particular. I remember too that it 
was in this session that Canon Wickham mentioned the first 
volume of Paul Tillich’s Systematic Theology, which had just 
been published. I must confess my ignorance of Paul Tillich 
up to that point, but the first book I bought on reaching 
England was his systematic theology; and ever since I have 
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tried to read everything of his which was available in 
English. 

Maybe I should also say that it was on this trip that I met 
Henry Kraemer in person for the first time, though his name 
was already very familiar to me through his book ‘The 
Christian Message in a non-Christian World’, which he wrote 
for the Tambaram Conference of 1938. (As our Systematic 
Theology professor at Westminster College, Dr. H.H. Farmer, 
had been to this conference, we heard a lot about it and 
discussed Kraemer s standpoint with him). So it was a very 
pleasant surprise and a great honour when he received me 
and one or two others from Asia one evening. He was then 
Director of the Bossey Institute. Naturally our discussion 
that evening was mostly about dialogue with other religions, 
and of special interest was his position vis-a-vis that of Karl 
Barth. We had the strong impression that he also felt not too 
comfortable with Barth’s outright stance. He told us that he 
hoped to make his ‘new’ position clear in a forthcoming book. 
I may come back to this point later, as he and Paul 
Devanandran were to be the main speakers at the first six- 
week Study Institute held in the summer of 1957 at Trinity 
Theological College, Singapore. 

10. Back in the U.K. Again 

r 

After a week or so of enjoyable encounter with old and new 
friends at these meetings in Geneva/Bossey, I left for 
England with a strong excitement and anticipation, for it was 
six years now since I had left the land which had become my 
second home. It was there that for the first time I had tasted 
freedom, that forbidden fruit not only under Japanese rule 
but under six years of Nationalist rule - though it was 
supposed to be a ‘new era’ of ‘restoration to our homeland’ 
(kong-hok). 
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I found England only slowly recovering from the war. The 
damage and scars of the blitz were still very visible in 
London. The Presbyterian Church Office in Tavistock Place 
had not yet been rebuilt after its destruction by a V2 rocket. 
Rationing was still in operation for some foods and austerity 
was everywhere. But the people seemed to be in good heart. 
The war cost Britain an empire, but it gained it a new vision 
and a determination to build a fairer and more caring society 
and nation - a ‘welfare’ state, alternative to capitalism and 
communism alike. Would it succeed? That was the great 
question and concern, even beyond British borders, as I 
discovered during many discussions at the meetings in 
Geneva/Bossey. 

The whole world, except Britain, must have been taken by 
surprise when Churchill, who was without doubt the leader 
of the second world war, nationally and internationally, was 
defeated at the polls just when memories of the war were so 
fresh in everybody’s mind. Was this ingratitude, or a new 
vision? Or just some critical testing of democracy? I don’t 
know, but, though surprised like many others, I liked it. 
Anyway the Britain which I came to know for the first time 
in 1937 and that which I visited again in 1953 were two very 
different places because of the war and the events which 
followed it - and yet one sensed a deep underlying similarity. 
Was there a new Britain in travail, or has it turned out to be 
just a passing phase? Writing this on 4th January 1988, 
when Mrs. Thatcher is jubilantly celebrating her record- 
breaking period of service as Prime Minister, one begins to 
wonder. Is the Welfare State to be replaced by ‘Popular 
Capitalism’? 

But back now to the concerns which took me back to the UK 
for a week or so in 1953. First, Mr. Fenn had kindly arranged 
a small meeting at the temporary church offices in 
Marylebone Church of some of those most deeply concerned 
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in the work of our church in Taiwan, such as Mr. and Mrs. 
Band, Dr. and Mrs. Landsborough, Mr. and Mrs. Healey (Mr. 
Healey had just become General Secretary of the 
Presbyterian Church of England - PCE), Miss Galt, Mrs. 
Moody and Wendy Edwards (who was to succeed Miss Galt 
as Secretary of the Women’s Missionary Association - WMA). 
To my pleasant surprise Ken Slack and Alan Price, two of my 
old College friends, turned up a little later. The first part of 
the meeting was general and fairly comprehensive, covering 
the work of the Taiwanese church as a whole and consisting 
of many questions and answers • including news of old 
friends and former colleagues, activities of the Boys’ and 
Girls’ schools in Tainan and so on. The second part was 
devoted especially to the theological college. I knew I was 
among old friends who not only knew a great deal about it 
but who also cared a great deal about it and its future, so I 
shared freely with them my thinking and dreams about how 
theological education might develop in the years to come. My 
main points were: 

1. From the experience of the last six years, the student 
body would rise to 100 strong in two years, and would 
probably be 150 strong in the nineteen sixties. 

2. I didn’t think that this was what Dr. Barclay had 
intended nor what the Synod had expected when it 
decided to re-open the college in 1948; and it certainly 
was not what I anticipated. We were rather excited 
about this new prospect, but had to ask whether we 
were on the right track and do some serious re-thinking 
about our objectives and patterns of work. And at this 
point I shared with them my conversations with Dr. Van 
Dusen and told them of his encouraging words. 

3. If we are on the right track, we must find ways and 
means of overcoming three or four major problems: 
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a) We must strengthen the teaching faculty, which is 
becoming less and less adequate to cope with the 
rapid growth of the student body. 

b) We must greatly improve the library, our main 
teaching tool. And here I told them what had 
happened to the old library after the college’s 
closure. 

c) We are finding the buildings we are trying to use 
both unsuitable and inadequate. A building 
programme for the college based on provision for 
150 students and a dozen or so full-time teachers 
is essential. 

d) Where can we look for the financial resources to 
build the sort of college we envisage and to 
maintain it when it is built? 

I told them I was more confident of the church’s ability to 
provide the maintenance than the building, but hoped that 
help with the building would come perhaps from the 
Nanking Board of Founders, whose projected enlarged pre- 
Evanston policy making meeting Dr. Van Dusen had urged 
me to attend. 

They raised various questions about my ‘assumptions’ on the 
future size of the college and wondered whether 150 students 
would prove to be beyond the church’s capacity, either to 
support or to absorb into its ministry. Might it not lead to a 
surplus’ of ministers? 1 said that there was that risk but 
believed we had to venture in that direction (while being 
aware of the danger and prepared to meet it) for several 
reasons: 
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1 . 


Due to the eight year closure of the college there was an 
acute shortage of ministers, which would take years to 
overcome. 

2. In spite of political and economic instability, and in part 
because of it, most of the pastors, including myself, 
believed that there was a great evangelistic opportunity 
in Taiwan and that we must do something about it. I 
told them that my own conviction in this matter had 
been greatly strengthened by the meetings I had just 
attended in Geneva and that I was going to discuss the 
whole issue with Bu-tong on my return. 

3. If we didn’t dare to take the risk, others would, and in 
fact were already doing so. Since the Chiang regime had 
fled to Taiwan, the island was being increasingly 
flooded by missionaries previously active on the 
mainland, a few from rather more ecumenically minded 
denominations, but most of them not. The latter were 
setting up Bible Schools of their own: already there 
were ten and more were on the way. Even one 
Presbyterian minister, the Reverend Lee Pang-chah, 
had set up her own Bible School at our Chian-kim 
church in Ko-hiong, and this was causing a lot of 
concern., She had a valid reason, with which I 
sympathised, for she and all the other Bible Schools 
were taking students at the level of Junior High School 
graduation, whereas our Tainan College insisted on 
Senior High School- Moreover, the students admitted to 
the many new sectarian Bible Schools were mostly, if 
not all, from our own church, and in a few years time, 
when they would graduate and find no other church to 
go to, they would come back to our own vacant churches 
(in fact there were already one or two examples of this) 
and then the trouble would be greater still! (This was to 
be one of the two main reasons why I agreed in 1954 to 
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form a temporary Bible School department in the 
college and take over Pastor Lee’s students; the other 
being the decision to launch the PKU movement). 

4. The last and in a way the most important of all four 
reasons, though I am not sure I put it very adequately 
then, was that I was beginning to think of theological 
education, not so much to meet the needs of a ‘set-apart’ 
ministry in a more or less established church devised in 
a ‘Christendom’ context, but rather to provide for a 
more flexible ministry of a ‘pilgrim people’ in a largely 
non-Christian context. In short, to see ministry, and so 
also its training, in terms of mission and not the other 
way round. From this perspective a surplus of ministers 
might turn out to be a blessing rather than a headache 
and a burden as would be feared in a ‘Christendom’ 
context. Rightly or wrongly I still believe it is better to 
have a surplus than a shortage situation where 
ministry in concerned. (I was surprised, nonetheless, on 
a recent visit to Taiwan after 22 years of absence, to 
find the church still talking about ‘shortage’ and not 
‘surplus’ as one would have expected by now. Why this 
is so would be a good subject for serious study.) 

With regard to ‘strengthening the faculty’, there was a 
generally favourable response. In fact Mr. Fenn, on the basis 
of an earlier letter from me, had already arranged for me to 
visit Westminster College, Cambridge, New College, 
Edinburgh and Trinity College, Glasgow, to talk with the 
Principals about the possibility of sending our students to 
them. In Tainan we had already agreed on three candidates 
for study abroad, two who had recently graduated (Ang Siu- 
kiong and Khu Beng-tiong) but who had both had health 
problems and would have to delay further study for a time, 
and one (Tiu n Tek-hiong) who would be graduating that year, 
and whom 1 wanted to go to Westminster College. There was 
also Sdng Choan-seng, who had just graduated from the 
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National University in Taipei and wanted to study theology 
in the West: I hoped he might go to New College. I told them 
in London that Dr. Van Dusen had agreed to do his best to 
get them to Union Theological Seminary after their courses 
in Britain, and also mentioned his suggestion that the 
Tainan College should become part of the new Christian 
University. 

I was delighted to find that Ken Slack and Alan Price had 
offered to collect books for our library and that they had come 
to the meeting specifically to find what kind of books we 
needed. I told them we would welcome any theological books, 
Bible commentaries or other works which they felt might be 
of use to teachers and to those training for the ministry. I 
recall with great appreciation that during the following two 
years about 30 tea-chests full of books arrived, 
intermittently, from them for the college library. We called 
this the Slack/Price project. In all we received about two 
thousand volumes from them. For these and other books we 
needed space. 

Our first ‘library’ was in a room in the former Women’s Bible 
College nearby. Then in 1955 we moved the books to a 
purpose-built library on the first floor of the new 
administrative building. In 1963 the library moved again to 
the new Research Centre, where its present stock of books 
(about 50,000 volumes) is still housed. Recently when, owing 
to illness, Winifred and I had to move to a small flat, I offered 
my own library to the college when the present Principal 
(Tiu n Tek-hiong) kindly came to visit me. I was a bit taken 
aback when he said he would have to consult with the library 
committee as space in the library was becoming very limited 
and they had to be very selective. The library has indeed 
come a long way since the day I showed Dr. Stanley Smith 
the pathetic remnant left after the closure. 
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As to the need for capital grants for buildings etc, the group 
in London was more cautious. They advised me to wait and 
see what the Nanking Board of Founders would decide. If the 
decision was favourable, the OMC and WMA would both give 
what they could, but in present circumstances, it was bound 
to be on a limited scale. I was quite content with that: they 
didn’t say ‘no’ completely. But they did come back to the 
question of financial ‘viability’. How could so large a college, 
once built, be maintained year after year? Where were the 
financial resources coming from? My answer was simple, but 
based on the experience of the previous six years: as long as 
the church and college stay as close to each other as they 
have done, in mutual trust and service, there will be no 
insurmountable problem. 

The ‘College Sunday’ offerings on the third Sunday of March 
provided about a third of the total budget; grants from the 
OMC another third, and fees, which we had introduced since 
setting up the Christian Education Department, the 
remainder. We were making scholarship grants to those who 
could not manage all the fees from the offerings of those who 
had pledged to give so much every month to help maintain 
the college (reckoned in units of NT$10 a month: each person 
participating agreeing to give one or more units). This simple 
formula of a budget in three thirds - gifts, grants, fees - 
worked well in my time. I cannot remember that we were 
ever in the red at the end of the financial year. In fact, as the 
number of churches and Christians increased with the 
success of PKU, there was an annual surplus, which was put 
into an endowment fund, in the hope that income from 
endowments might ultimately replace the overseas grants. 

I even put our ‘three thirds’ formula to Herbert Zorn at a 
much later date, when the Theological Education Fund (TEF) 
invited him to make a two-year study of the viability of 
theological education during its Third Mandate period. More 
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recently I have heard that the formula has not been working 
very well in Tainan and that the college accounts have often 
been in the red. It might be of considerable importance to the 
college, and certainly of interest to me, if a serious study was 
made to find the reason for the failure and seek a solution. 

My last budget, for the year 1964-65, was for a total of 
NT$200,200. I have now just seen the college’s 1987-88 
budget and note that it is for NT$31,000,000! That is more 
than US$1,000,000. Perhaps I should have taken the 
question raised in 1953 more seriously - or perhaps times 
have changed. 

The next day after that memorable meeting in London, I 
went to Cambridge to talk with Principal Elmslie and 
Professor Whitehom. They received me cordially and were 
most sympathetic to our needs and ready to have Tek-hiong 
at Westminster College for two years. I was very happy to be 
back. It must have been the first time since I left in 1941. 

Then I went on to Edinburgh to talk with the Principal of 
New College. I had been to the college once or twice before 
but never on official business, so I was a bit apprehensive. As 
it happened, Principal Baillie had to be away unexpectedly 
and I was received by Professor Porteous (OT professor). He 
was very kind and I felt at ease at once. We were soon 
talking very freely about Formosa and its church, and about 
some of our early missionaries whom he had met - Dr. 
Campbell Moody and others. He asked me if I knew Dr. 
Kuwada, President of Tokyo Union Seminary, and was 
pleased to find that I knew him well, telling me proudly that 
he had studied at New College and got his PhD there. He 
also asked if I knew C.C. Kim of the College of Theology at 
Yonsei University, Korea, who had also been at New College 
for a PhD in Old Testament and was, he said, a favourite 
student of his who had a ‘remarkable story’. I did not know 
C.C. Kim then, but came to know him very well later when I 
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worked for TEF. I once told him what Professor Porteous had 
said and he was happy to find himself thus remembered, 
even telling me the ‘remarkable story’. 

After all this it was easy for me to introduce my business ■ 
our wish to send Choan-seng to New College, in the hope that 
he would eventually specialise in the OT. “Is he a good 
student?” he asked smilingly. When I answered “Quite 
outstanding”, he suddenly became very serious and said: “We 
will see. We would be pleased to have a third graduate of 
ours in the Far East of whom to be proud - Kuwada in Japan, 
Kim in Korea and Sdng in Formosa”. From the grin on his 
face I knew my mission was accomplished, so I thanked him 
and left, going off to see my old friends Mr. and Mrs. 
MacDonald. It was under Mr. MacDonald’s name that I 
travelled hurriedly back on the night train from Edinburgh 
to London on the evening of the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbour. I had been participating in a Week of Witness, but 
having a Japanese passport I needed to get back to the 
Landsboroughs in Redhill as soon as I could. 

The following morning I left Edinburgh for Glasgow to visit 
and talk with Professor John Foster, whom I knew from Selly 
Oak days. He had gone to Selly Oak as professor of church 
history in 1937, the very year of my arrival there from 
Taiwan, and while there had written ‘Then and Now’, a 
popular book on Mission. He was now teaching church 
history at Trinity College, Glasgow. Su-i6ng had been keen 
for his son, who was doing a BD at Princeton Seminary, to go 
to Glasgow for advanced studies, perhaps because he had 
heard so much about it from Dr. Barclay, with whom he 
worked on the Taiwanese translation of the Bible, but the 
idea did not appeal to his son, who decided to stay on at 
Princeton. So I had no specific request to put to Professor 
Foster. 
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However, we had an enjoyable talk. He had been a 
missionary in China and was very anxious to hear news of 
the mainland, of which I had to confess I knew very little. I 
did tell him, though, something about Formosa under 
Chiang’s regime and my disappointment and frustration with 
it. He didn't seem surprised. He showed quite an interest in 
the re-opening and growth of Tainan Theological College and 
especially in the help we were getting from Dr. Stanley Smith 
and the Nanking Board of Founders. When I expressed my 
hope that Trinity College might help us strengthen our 
teaching faculty, he promised to pass on my request to the 
Principal. “And please tell him” I said, “that Dr. Thomas 
Barclay, the founder of our college, was a Trinity man.” “I 
will” he smiled, “I have read Band’s ‘Barclay of Formosa’.* 
Looking back it seems rather strange and unfortunate that 
we never followed the matter up by sending anyone to 
Trinity College. Professor Foster later wrote two volumes on 
early church history for the TEF’s ‘Study Guide’. 

Altogether my UK trip had been a hectic one, but I enjoyed it 
and felt greatly encouraged, sensing that plans to strengthen 
the faculty were catching on. The question of buildings and 
facilities in Tainan remained a worry - but that would have 
to wait till the summer of 1954. However, before I left 
England something happened which I still shudder to recall 
as my ‘disgrace’. I had arrived from Geneva with a bad cold, 
but had been trying hard to keep it under control with large 
daily doses of aspirin. The day after my return to London 
from Glasgow I was to address a special meeting in 
Marylebone Church. Principal Elmslie came from Cambridge 
in order to preside at it; and I prepared an address on how I 
found the Formosan church on my return after the war. It 
was to be a big occasion. 

After I got up that morning I began to feel rather giddy from 
time to time, but I took more aspirin and thought I would be 
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alright. Principal Elmslie introduced me, but when I got up 
to speak, I felt my head going round and round and my eyes 
getting more and more blurred, until finally I just blacked 
out completely!! I couldn’t have been out for long, for when I 
opened my eyes, I saw there were still people making their 
way out of the church - and a group of concerned friends 
around me. To this day I still have no memory of what 
happened during those few minutes, but I still feel badly 
about it. Curiously enough, I have had some similar bouts of 
giddiness since my recent radio-therapy treatment. 

Before leaving the events of 1953, I also need to recall, with 
great satisfaction, that it was in the summer of that year that 
the twelve students who had been admitted in 1949 when I 
became Principal of Tainan Theological College, graduated. 
Among them were the now well-known and respected Ko 
Chhn-beng (Dr. C M Kao) and Tiu n Tek-hiong(Dr.TS Chang), 
now Principal of the College. This was also the year when the 
first women students graduated from the full theological 
course, among whom were Lee Le-cheng, now a key member 
of the College staff, and my step-sister, Siok-hui. I remember 
that at that ‘special’ graduation service I preached on the 
•humanity of Jesus, from the text of Mark 3 verse 5. 

11. PKU - The Doubling Movement 

1954 was an important year in my life and work, and, I 
believe, in that of our church and college. Firstly because we 
held a ‘pre-Evanston’ conference on ‘Evangelism in Formosa’, 
February 22 - 27, as I mentioned earlier, at which the 
momentous decision to launch the PKU was made - subject to 
formal affirmation by the Synod in 1955. Secondly, because 
in that year I made my first visit to the USA I did so to 
attend three important meetings: 

a) The 17th Assembly of the World Presbyterian Alliance, 
held in Princeton Seminary. 
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b) The enlarged meeting of the Nanking Board of 
Founders, held at Williams Bay, Wisconsin. 

c) The second Assembly of the World Council of Churches, 
held at Evanston. 

Also, during my time in the US, I visited five seminaries - 
Union New York, Princeton, Union Richmond, Yale Divinity 
School and the Federated Faculty of Chicago University. 

Let me speak first about PKU. I do not want to go into great 
detail here about it, as I have already written an article on 
‘PKU and the Centenary Year in Formosa’. Besides, there is 
a chapter devoted to this in Bb-tong’s ‘Hundred Years 
History of the Church in Taiwan’ (pp 342-354) and 
reproduced in his memoirs (pp 198-212). I would merely like 
to put forward a few reflections on the significance of this 
important movement, not only for the life of the church, but 
also for my own thinking and work ever since. Even now in 
1988 I vividly recall the study sessions, held over a period of 
nearly a week, in which the 80 members of the conference (40 
ministers and 40 elders), sometimes in small groups and 
sometimes in plenary, discussed issues raised by Bri-tong’s 
100 page booklet, ‘Evangelism in Formosa’. 

The last two sessions were devoted to the serious, and at 
times heated, debate on the one large comprehensive 
proposal which emerged. This was that for the next ten 
years, starting in 1955 (to give time for Synod’s ratification), 
our aim should be to double the number of congregations and 
the number of Christians, and especially to establish a 
church in every one of the 161 rural and urban districts of 
over 10,000 population which were still without one. We 
would aim to reach this target in time for the centenary 
celebrations of the coming of the gospel to Formosa, which 
were to be held in June 1965. Even now, as I reflect on it, I 
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am moved by the faith which inspired this daring venture. 
The time was by no means favourable. The scars of the 
nineteen forties were still very visible. The high expectations 
of ‘Kong-hok’ (the restoration of Taiwan to China) had ended 
in disappointment, frustration and grief. Politically, socially 
and economically we were in a most unstable situation, worse 
than anything my generation, or even my father’s 
generation, had known before. We were under seemingly 
endless martial law. ‘Md-md hu-hu’(unscrupulousness),‘Oai- 
ko’ (corruption), ‘Ang-pau’ (bribery), ‘Chng hoat-lut phang’ 
(finding loop-holes in the law) had become a new life-style. 

There was, I recall, no lack of appeals by some to ‘realism’ 
and ‘common-sense’ during the lively debate. It was pointed 
out that many existing church buildings badly needed repair, 
that many pastors did not have an adequate salary. How on 
earth could we hope to raise an extra million dollars a year 
for ten years? And if we could raise a part of it, it would be 
more sensible to use it to help the poorer churches; and there 
was a lot of work needed to provide proper buildings for the 
newly opened college. Let’s not talk big and then find the 
whole plan is fading away. We don’t want ‘H6- thau, nidu- 
chhu bde’- ‘tiger head and mouse tail’. 

There was a lot of straight talking. But the amazing thing 
was that when, in the end, the proposal was put to the vote, 
it was carried unanimously by a standing ovation. To test the 
decision, it was agreed to take at once the first collection for 
the newly-agreed movement. This was done and NT$31,276 
was donated. No mean amount for those days, though a 
humble enough beginning compared with more than 
NT$30,000,000 raised during the next ten years (excluding 
the value of many church sites freely given by individual 
Christians). It was like the five loaves and two fishes offered 
to our Lord by that boy long ago. I believe that that act of 
faith taken in the college chapel (formerly the hospital 
chapel) in February 1954, helped keep our church from the 
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great danger, which often besets a younger church set in a 
predominantly non-Christian and sometimes hostile society, 
of giving way to an introverted ghetto mentality. 

In 1954, the total number of Presbyterian congregations was 
398 and that of Christians barely one per cent of the total 
population of about eight millions. The 1965 centenary was 
such a joyful occasion, largely because we were able to come 
to the Lord with a thank-offering of 455 new congregations 
(234 in the plains and 221 in the mountains), all established 
since 1st January 1955, and a Christian community of nearly 
three per cent of the population. In spite of a not too friendly 
(to say the least) response to the celebrations from the 
authorities, the church as a whole tasted a moment of 
jubilant confidence in Christus Victor, who overcame our 
fears and misgivings, and whose Spirit enabled us to venture 
forth in faith and hope, in spite of all the odds. 

It is good that there are in life, both individually and 
collectively, moments to which one can look back for 
inspiration because through them the light of Immanuel’s 
presence with us illuminates history. The centenary 
celebration of June 17th 1965 was one such moment. Over 
30,000 Christians from all over the island, together with 300 
and more fellow believers from all over the world, crowded 
into the playing fields of the Boys’ School in Tainan to 
remember and give thanks for the coming of God’s kingdom 
to Formosa and for his presence and guidance during one 
hundred years of eventful and turbulent history; and to come 
to Him not empty handed but with a present of 455 new 
congregations and tens of thousands of individuals newly 
come to confess their faith in the Lord. 

In all this, the faith of those who gave themselves to the PKU 
movement and of those abroad constrained by the love of 
Christ to come to our island from across the seas had a part 
to play. This celebration both illuminated the past and 
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radiated its light into the future. And it all began with those 
few who met together in the old hospital chapel back in 1954; 
a building since pulled down and replaced, but a faith which, 
I trust, will always remain with our church. This is the faith 
of ‘Nec tamen consumebatur’, the old Reformed Church 
symbol which has become, as it were, the seal of our church 
in its stand, from the seventies onward, for human rights 
and particularly for the God-given and God-ordained right of 
the people of Taiwan to determine their own future. 

Reflecting on these things reminds me of a remark made by 
Mr. David Dean of the US government. When I went with 
Dr. Koeh tJ-sin to see him in his office in Washington in the 
early nineteen eighties to talk about the Kaohsiung Incident 
and the arrest and imprisonment of ChCin-beng and other 
church leaders, he said: “The Taiwan Relations Act means 
that the relationship between Taiwan and the USA is no 
longer one between government and government but 
between people and people. In our opinion the Presbyterian 
Church in Taiwan is the second largest people’s organisation 
there; so we take seriously what it says and what happens to 
it.” This surprised me at the time, but was confirmed and re¬ 
confirmed by things said later to me in different words by 
other US politicians with whom I spoke. I thought of the 
opening words of the church’s first public statement - “The 
Presbyterian Church of Taiwan, speaking for 200,000 

Christians.wishes to express its grave concern .... and in 

doing so is convinced that it speaks , not only for the church, 
but for all our compatriots.” What a new confidence there is 
in such words. Perhaps David Dean was right in saying that 
the PCT (Presbyterian Church in Taiwan) is now the ‘second 
largest’ people’s organisation (presumably second to the 
KMT) in Taiwan • a community of a quarter of a million out 
of 20 million, with over 1,000 organised churches all over the 
island, united in one General Assembly. But what a 
responsibility now to speak, not merely for itself, but for all, 
and to speak in love and truth, with faith in Jesus Christ. 
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I believe it is wrong to think that PKU was only concerned 
with the quantitative growth of the church and that only in 
the seventies did the church begin to think of the qualitative 
side of evangelism. There can be no dichotomy between 
quantity and quality. It is not either/or but both/and, because 
the common denominator is the new life in Christ and for 
Christ. Without the faith and experience of PKU in the fifties 
and sixties, it would be difficult to imagine the courage and 
confidence of the seventies and eighties, or at least to 
imagine their impact at home and abroad. In saying this, I 
am not trying to deny or play down the newness or 
uniqueness of the contribution which the PCT made in the 
political sphere during the seventies and eighties. In fact, I 
am grateful for it and proud of it, and repeatedly said so to 
our church when I returned in 1987. What I am saying is 
that the launch of PKU in 1954-55 turned our church 
decisively away from the dangers of introversion and ghetto 
mentality, and that its success had by 1965 built it into a 
sizable and well-organised community, ready to move into 
the second century of its life with new orientation and new 
missionary understanding. 

PKU and the College 

Following the Church’s decision on PKU, and as part of it, 
the College agreed to take over the Bible School run by Li 
(Lee) Pang-chan Bok-su at Chian-kim Church in Ko-hiong. 
Ko-hiong Presbytery strongly supported the transfer of this 
‘semi-private’ undertaking, and Li Bok-su would only let it go 
if the college agreed to take it over. In a way this seemed to 
run counter to the college’s policy of raising the academic 
standard of theological education, but in retrospect I am glad 
of it. Negatively, it removed a bone of contention in the 
largest presbytery of our church (and to a lesser degree in 
the Synod also), for a Bible School Section admitting Junior 
High School graduates lessened the irksome problems raised 
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by the mushrooming of such schools by the activities of 
Missions newly arrived on the island. Positively, it did help 
towards easing the acute ministerial shortage which the 
rapid growth of the church exacerbated. It also gave the 
college a little breathing space to raise its own standards 
further, enabling it in 1956 to extend its four year course to 
six years and introduce a three year course for university 
graduates, thereby meeting the standards set by the 
Accreditation Committee of the Association for Theological 
Education in South East Asia (- ATESEA -) for granting 
theological degrees. So, from 1960, B.Th. degrees were given 
to graduates of the 6 year and B.D. degrees to graduates of 
the 3 year courses. 

The need for additional staff for Bible School teaching was 
met by inviting the Reverend Tan Kim-jian to be lecturer in 
OT and the Reverend Niu Sih-tek lecturer in NT, both with 
special responsibility for Bible School students - though we 
did all help in the new section in one way or another. When 
we saw the shortage of ministers was easing off, in 1960, we 
stopped admitting students to this department, but it only 
came to a formal close in 1964. By this time we had sent out 
65 Bible School graduates into the church, many of whom 
returned to the college after some years in the church to 
study further and qualify for a B.Th. degree. Many of them 
became excellent pastors, the most outstanding perhaps 
being the Reverend Iu n Chheng-goan, who became Moderator 
of the Church in 1986. I heard him speak about the work of 
the Taiwanese church when he visited London and I went up 
to meet him and interpret for him. I was very impressed by 
what he said. 

Talking about the Bible School Department and about 
Chheng-goan reminds me of the great pleasure I felt during 
my visit to Taiwan in July/August 1987, when I was told that 
the Moderator for that year was the Reverend Lim Ki&n-ji, 
the first to be appointed from our mountain churches. He 
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had also been a student at Tainan Theological College when 
in 1956 we set up an emergency class because Giok San 
Theological School was temporarily out of action while in 
financial difficulties, and its students, preparing for ministry 
in the mountains, had nowhere to go. It was not altogether 
easy to fit in so many new students at short notice, but it is 
worthwhile indeed to-put up with some inconvenience when 
God can bless our humble undertakings in such unexpected 
ways. “On the left hand He doth work” • though one may not 
see it there and then. I must confess that taking over the Ko- 
hiong Bible School was not my particular choosing, nor to my 
liking at first; but it did turn out to be God’s working after 
all. 

But there is something else which came out of the launching 
of PKU, something on which I was very keen and did go all 
out for. It concerns the rural community. How shall I explain 
it? During the ten years of the Movement many many 
meetings were held in the college in connection with it - 
study sessions, planning sessions, committee meetings and so 
on - some at the request of a particular presbytery, some 
under the auspices of Synod or, later, of the General 
Assembly. The college became a centre for study, not just for 
future ministers, but for all ministers and for lay men and 
women. They were all concerned in evangelism, not just as a 
theory or in a general way, but with a specific focus - the 
work of PKU. Many problems were discussed, some - such as 
finance - which are always with us, but others new and 
unexpected. As time went on, it was these latter problems 
which required most attention. One of these was the rural 
community. 

In 1954/55, at the very beginning of the movement, our 
attention had in fact been focused on the rural community, 
then representing 76% of the total population, and on the 
lack of churches in large areas of that community. The five 
year plan of Land Reform, initiated by Chen Cheng in 1949, 
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was completed by 1954. Up till then the so-called ‘Reform’ 
was more a target for complaint among Taiwanese, who 
regarded it as just another trick to take away one of the few 
remaining advantages the Taiwanese had over the new¬ 
comers from the mainland. We hardly thought (at least I did 
not) that it would become the first stage of a movement of 
‘rapid social change’ which would bring with it widespread 
urbanisation and industrialisation. 

The erstwhile stable rural community began to change. The 
population began to shift from village to town and from town 
to city as light industries began to mushroom in the larger 
centres of population. By 1965, the year of the church 
centenary, it was common knowledge that Taiwan was no 
longer a predominantly rural society but a rural-industrial 
one, divided more or less half and half between the two ways 
of life. In reality already by that time more than half the 
labour force was living in urban areas, occupied in factories 
and businesses of multiplying kinds. And it had all happened 
within the ten years of the PKU movement. But the changes 
didn’t stop there. In 1965, when I left it, Taiwan was still 
recognisable as the place I had known from my childhood; 
but I have to confess that in 1987, when I returned after a 22 
year absence, it had changed beyond recognition, at least as 
far as outward appearances were concerned. Formerly we 
had talked about the concepts of ‘rapid social change’, 
‘urbanisation’ and ‘industrialisation’: now I saw them, for 
better or worse, before my eyes. How all these colossal 
changes have been affecting the new rural churches founded 
under PKU is something I would dearly love to know. I am 
intrigued by this question now in 1988, as I write these 
words, but perhaps they are out of place in my present 
writing. 

Rapid social change was but one of the problems which faced 
us in those early years - another was military conscription, 
begun in 1952/53. Others were the ever-increasing US 
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presence, the educational explosion, growing 
commercialisation, and a rather special brand of secularism 
(a mixture of fears arising from martial law and dictatorial 
rule and those arising from indifference • a feeling that 
‘anything goes’. Problems of all kinds, problems of life, of 
history, of evil. 

The PKU movement developed during a period of history in 
Taiwan when new and unexpected problems sprang up year 
by year. Yet now, looking back from the New Year of 1988, I 
see it as a most exciting period in my life as a theological 
educator - and, I believe, in the life of the college as a whole. 
In many ways it was a most constructive period. All those 
study sessions, planning groups and committees stimulated 
us to dream and plan for the development of the College as a 
theological centre, a 'brains trust’ a workshop, a laboratory 
for our church, enabling her to become not just a growing 
minority, but a creative minority in every walk of life in 
Taiwan. 

12. U.S.A. - New York and Yale 

In 1954/55 PKU was launched and at the same time the 
college was about to take off into its second stage; but there 
was still one ingredient missing, or at least uncertain. 
Therein lies the main significance of my first visit to the USA 
in 1954. 

Just a few words on my first impressions of the USA I was 
bom and brought up in a small island, and though I studied 
both in Japan and the UK, they were both island-based 
empires. But with my return to Taiwan in 1947 I began to be 
more aware of the idea of a ‘continent’. ‘Hodn-kong Tai-liok’ - 
‘counter-attack the continent’ we heard and read ad 
nauseam. This word ‘continent’ was, however, an abstraction 
for me until 1954, when I visited the US. In the US it 
seemed, indeed, one of the main factors that went to make up 
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the American way of life and thought. Everything seemed to 
be king-size’. I wondered if Americans could ever understand 
the idea that small may be beautiful, even though it was an 
American, I think, who wrote the book “Small is Beautiful”. 
It is not only a huge continent (and so in danger of thinking 
that Big is Best) but also a New World. I have never been to 
China, but know that, though it is a great continent, it is not 
a ‘new’ world, but an ‘old’ one, and proud of being old. (How 
many, many times I have heard from our ‘continental’ 
Chinese speakers the phrase “With our five thousand years 
of history and civilisation” - as if that justified what they 
were doing). Anyway, ever since my first visit to the USA, I 
have been bewildered, repelled and attracted by this New 
World ‘colossus’ - a mixed feeling both of something 
overwhelming and oppressive and yet hopeful and exciting, 
where something new may happen. 

I was filled with this strange mixed feeling during the whole 
of my first visit to the USA, with its cities and towering 
skyscrapers, its wide and meticulously planned roads and 
avenues - and even its people. When I first met Dr. Van 
Dusen in Geneva, I thought this giant of a man must be an 
exception, but when I visited him in New York and met some 
of his colleagues on the Union Seminary faculty, I began to 
change my mind. His size and height seemed to be quite 
normal in the American context. It must be the enormous 
amount of beef they consume, I secretly concluded. No 
wonder I thought, when I read later some of his reports on 
his visits to Taiwan, that he often referred to me as "that 
small Taiwanese patriot, Shoki”. Luckily, what he said about 
me and our talks together was so complimentary that I soon 
forgot the rather humiliating adjective ‘small’ and began to 
worry rather about the expression ‘Taiwanese Patriot’, 
wondering whether he realised the strictness of the 
censorship enforced in Taiwan. But I thought that even if he 
knew, it wouldn’t worry him, and even if he were told, he 
would have forgotten about it by the time he came to write 
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his next report; for he was truly one from the 'Colossal, New 
World’ where everyone is supposed to be equal and free. 

Supposed to be, but is it really true? My first visit to the USA 
was also the first time I became aware of the problem of ‘the 
black’. New York, Boston and Chicago were bad enough, but 
when I reached Washington and Richmond the colour 
distinction was so much worse that I began to feel quite 
nervous myself. When I saw the notices in shops and other 
places saying "Coloured Not Admitted” or "Not Allowed to 
Enter”, I realised that I myself was also coloured. Looking 
back from 1988, I realise that the USA has come a long way 
since 1954. Something has taken place which even as late as 
1954 seemed a near impossibility. Though it may still be far 
from the dream of Martin Luther King, it is a sign of the 
attractive side of the New World that such progress can be 
made. But I had better come without further ado to the main 
purpose of my visit to the USA 

The 17th Council of the World Presbyterian Alliance was 
held in Princeton Seminary a week or so before the second 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches, and for the first 
time our church in Taiwan was sending delegates to both 
these world Church organisations. (It is to be recalled that in 
1951 the inaugural Assembly of our church had voted to join 
the WPA and WCC after formal consultation with the two 
‘mother’ churches in England and Canada). We were invited 
to send four delegates to the WPA Council and one to the 
WCC Assembly (plus three others as observers). This 
arrangement eased the problem of selection for us. Tan Khe- 
chim and Go* Eng-hoa went from the North Synod and Iu n 
Su-i6ng and I went from the South; and though I was the 
only full delegate to the WCC Assembly at Evanston, the 
other three could go as observers. I left for the USA a week or 
so earlier than the others because Dr. Van Dusen and Dr. 
Cartwright were arranging a programme for me to visit some 
of the seminaries before and after the big meetings. 
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Union Seminary 


This world-renowned seminary was then just entering its 
hey-day under the presidency of Dr. Van Dusen . According 
to him it was then the largest seminary in the USA and so, 
by implication, in the world. It is situated strategically in an 
educational and academic neighbourhood, alongside 
Columbia University, the Jewish Seminary, Barnard College 
of Education and the Juilliard School of Music. The Church 
Centre at 475 Riverside Drive was not yet built, but the 
famous Riverside Church was just opposite. Dr. Van Dusen 
kept stressing the importance of location for a seminary. 
Apparently Union had been able to develop courses and 
programmes jointly with some of the other academic 
institutions, taking advantage of the academic community 
itself, the lecturers in various fields, and the libraries and 
other facilities which each institution provided. 
Remembering what he had said in Geneva, I knew of course 
what he was trying to convey to me, and I was impressed 
when I was shown round the neighbourhood. But what I 
appreciated most of all was that he had arranged for me to 
meet with several well-known theologians, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, John Bennett, D.D. Williams, James Muilenburg - 
all of whom, except Niebuhr, I met for the first time. 

My talk with Niebuhr was particularly pleasant and easy. I 
told him that I had once seen him from afar when he came to 
Cambridge to speak and that I had read most of his books, 
which had greatly influenced my own ethical and political 
thinking. Talking about the situation in the Far East, we 
soon came to the question of communism. He showed keen 
interest and concern at the emergence of various conflicts 
and tensions in East Asia and asked me a number of 
questions, but I soon found out that he had more information 
than I had. In confessing this to him, I explained that these 
questions were taboo in Taiwan and discussion of them 
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strictly forbidden. I told him that many people had been 
arrested, imprisoned, tortured and even executed on 
suspicion of being agents of the ‘Kiong-hui’ (literally 
‘communist bandits’, a term used by the KMT in referring to 
the communists on the mainland). In fact one of our own 
students had been taken away and questioned for several 
months because his ‘gym’ teacher had been arrested and 
sentenced as a communist spy; and my younger step-brother, 
only a schoolboy, was taken and questioned for several days 
because ‘they’ suspected him of receiving letters from 
communist agents in Taiwan. 

It was then Niebuhr’s turn to tell me of a similar kind of 
witch hunt going on in the USA Had I heard of what had 
come to be known and feared as ‘McCarthyism’? When I said 
“a little”, he told me to be extra careful in talking about 
communism with anyone during my visit unless I was quite 
sure that the ‘someone’ was to be trusted. I thanked him and 
said that since I could trust him, could I ask one more 
question? “You have taught us to distinguish between greater 
and lesser evils when making many of our ethical and 
political decisions, but supposing you were face to face with 
two kinds of dictatorship, one of the right and one of the left, 
both cruel and ruthless, as we are in Formosa, caught 
between KMT dictatorship and Communist dictatorship, 
what should be our criteria for deciding between them?” 

He seemed a bit surprised at the question, but soon came up 
with some answers, or rather some counter questions: “You 
say ‘both cruel and ruthless’, but how do you know that they 
are equally cruel and ruthless? And are the two kinds of 
dictatorship similar or not? There is the kind of dictatorship 
which is inherent in the political system, such as in the 
communist system, and the kind where authoritarian control 
is required by an emergency situation. I see that the KMT 
must have been pretty corrupt during the war to have lost 
mainland China to the communists, but I have always been 
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told that the KMT is based on the democratic principles of 
Sun Yat-Sen. Is not the dictatorial rule of Formosa under 
martial law just now an undesirable but necessary measure 
brought about by the emergency situation of civil war rather 
than an inherent element in its political system? I am not 
well acquainted with Formosa or the KMT, but in general, as 
you know, I support the democratic political system, not 
because it is perfect, far from it, but because it is the only 
system we know up to now which can, among other things, 
prevent the worst kind of dictatorship. I have been 
supporting Truman’s containment policy in the West (NATO) 
and now also, since the Korean War, in the Far East. What 
you say about the situation in Formosa distresses me, but I 
think you should give the KMT a chance to prove' itself, 
whether it truly represents a ‘Free China’ or not.” 

I cannot recall verbatim all that was said at that memorable 
meeting with Reinhold Niebuhr in his office, in which we 
talked for an hour or so, but I still remember its substance 
vividly because I have often pondered it since. Unfortunately, 

I never had another chance to discuss the matter farther 
with him, for in 1959-60, when I spent a year at Union and 
attended one of his lectures, he was already suffering from 
the limitation of his strokes. By then the representation of 
China in the United Nations Assembly and the future of the 
KMT’s seat on the Security Council had become matters of 
great controversy. I would have loved to have talked with 
Niebuhr then and to have heard his views on the future of 
Formosa at that time. But, like many others in Union I felt I 
could not disturb him when he was so unwell. Instead, I 
talked several times with John Bennett. He is another person 
who greatly influenced my ethical and political thinking. I 
was, by then, chairman of the Advisory Study set up by 
COEMAR to re-appraise Presbyterian mission policy in a new 
era of independent nations with evolving ecumenical 
perspectives; so the question of Christian and Church 
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involvement in the political sphere was very much on our 
agenda for study. 

However, I must go back to my first meeting with Bennett, 
Williams and Muilenburg in 1954. Our talks then were more 
general and centred on theological education and how to 
achieve its excellence in the younger churches among new 
nations, and above all, on my request for help in the 
strengthening of the teaching faculty. I had a most 
sympathetic hearing from them all, especially from D.D. 
Williams, who was involved with Richard Niebuhr and one 
other in a re-examination, commissioned by the North 
American Association of Theological Seminaries, of 
theological education and a re-definition of its purpose. These 
first encounters in 1954 were brief - only an hour or so each - 
but they proved to be the beginning of lasting friendships. 
We met again and again on different occasions, not only in 
Union, New York, but in Singapore and elsewhere, and not 
only to discuss theological education, but wider social and 
political issues. 

Union was not in session during my 1954 visit, so most of the 
faculty members were away, but Dr. Van Dusen did manage 
to arrange for me to meet with Dr. Robert Lee, a Research 
Fellow at Union. Our paths have crossed several times since 
that meeting, and he used to send me books, written by 
himself or others, on various aspects of the interaction 
between church and society. 

Another person Dr. Van Dusen arranged for me to see was 
the Librarian, Dr. Beech. I was very impressed by the library, 
both by its size and the efficiency of its running. Union had 
its own catalogue system, which I was told was a modified 
version of the Congress system. Though ‘simplified’ it was 
still a huge volume. We adopted it as our guide in Tainan 
when our new library was built and our stock of books began 
to increase, and Boris, I believe, considerably simplified it 
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further. The chief librarian is an important and busy person 
at Union, but Dr. Beech kindly spent several hours with me 
patiently explaining the intricacy and complexity of 
librarianship. I tried to listen as intelligently as I could and 
put in an occasional question, but secretly thought our 
library would never reach such a size • at least not in my 
time. I was, nonetheless, very warmed when Dr. Beech said 
at the end of our tour round all the facilities; “I will put you 
on our list and send you some of the duplicate copies from 
our library”. And so he did for many years. 

Dr. Van Dusen told me that I was also bound to meet Dr. 
Morris, Librarian of Yale Divinity School, at a later date, and 
that Drs. Morris and Beech were regarded as the two great 
authorities on seminary libraries in the USA Dr. Morris did 
give me an hour of his time and, on hearing that we were 
trying to rebuild a library more or less from scratch, he 
concentrated on advising me how to go about it. In 
comparison with Beech, who seemed to me a great organiser 
and skilful technician, Morris impressed me as a teaching 
librarian. I believe he held the rank of professor and that his 
main task was to advise on and supervise students’ reading. I 
was therefore not surprised, but rather delighted, to hear 
later that he had been unanimously chosen to conduct the 
first workshop for librarians of the South East Asia 
theological schools. Boris, who modified the Union catalogue 
and re-organised our library, went to this workshop as our 
delegate. This was the beginning of Dr. Morris’s invaluable 
service to seminary libraries in the third world, which he 
later continued under the auspices of TEF through one of its 
two major programmes, the ‘Library and Text’ programme. 

I was warmly received by Dr. Liston Pope, then Dean of Yale 
Divinity School, who took me straight away to see Dr. Morris. 
When I came back to his office an hour or so later, there were 
two other professors with him: one was Dr. Paul Vieth, 
professor of Christian Education and the other might have 
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been Dr. Charles Forman. Although it was the first time I 
met them, I felt quite relaxed, partly because they made me 
feel at home and partly because I found the campus much 
more congenial than at Union. They listened with interest 
and understanding when I explained the purpose of my visit, 
to seek help for the training of future teachers in the Tainan 
College. They promised to help as soon as we were ready to 
send someone to them. (Four went to Yale in my time - Chln- 
khun, Tek-hiong, Kong-beng and Gi-idng) 

There was a religious boom in the USA in the fifties and 
sixties and a wide-spread concern for Christian Education. 
On hearing that Tainan Theological College had set up a 
Christian education department, Paul Vieth asked me if I 
had met the Reverend Nelson Chappel, the General 
Secretary of WCCESSA in New York, and if not, urged me to 
do so either on my return to NY or during the Evanston 
Assembly. This was the first time I had heard Nelson 
Chappel’s name. I met him soon after and he became a good 
friend of mine and of the college thereafter, getting me 
involved in WCCESSA until it was integrated into WCC. It 
was partly through his good offices that Dr. and Mrs. 
Maynard of Boston University School of Theology came to 
teach at our college for a year. Later Chiau-liong went to 
Boston for his Ph D under Dr. Maynard. 

Dean Pope did not speak very much during that meeting and 
struck me as rather reserved at first, but later, when he 
showed me round the campus, he began to warm up. He had 
only become Dean of Yale Divinity School a few years before 
and was very keen to bring it back to its former glory, and 
full of ideas about how to do it. I suddenly found, when we 
were alone together, that he was quite an exciting person to 
talk to. 

I did not see Dr. Pope again till 1956, when he was on his 
way to the Bangkok conference and came specially to us in 
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Tainan. I recall his visit now with some amusement because 
of the unusual stir it caused in our office: Mr. Peng from the 
office came running to our house, saying with great agitation 
“Bin-na chM Hoat-ong beh lai chhoe ldn” (i.e. “tomorrow the 
pope is coming to see us”). He handed me the telegram from 
Dickson, which read “Pope coming to see you tomorrow .... at 
such and such a time”. 

Last time I saw Dean Pope was in October 1965, just before I 
left the TEF main office at ‘475’ to join its London office. He 
was no longer Dean, though he still held the professorship of 
Christian and Social Ethics. He was, to say the least, in very 
poor health, but still mentally alert and with a tongue as 
sharp as it had been on our first encounter in 1954. I never 
heard what happened to him in the end and have been 
reluctant to find out, even to this day. But secretly I often 
wonder why these two heads of well-known seminaries in the 
USA, Dr. Pit Van Dusen and Liston Pope, so different in 
many ways but so similar in the inspiration, encouragement 
and great help they gave me during my first US visit and in 
subsequent years, should both end in a rather tragic way. 
Even in my old age I recall these two old friends, now dead, 
with reverence and affection. I wonder why it all ended as it 
did. 

Lately, as I indulge in these recollections and reflections, that 
old but ever new question keeps coming back to me - “What is 
time?” “What is history?” - with all its ‘negatives’, both in my 
own life and in the lives of those two who were so significant 
in my life work. Is it only ‘sound and fury, signifying nothing’ 
or is there a meaning and purpose in it? 

13. Princeton Meetings 

After my visit to Yale Divinity School, I went to Princeton 
Seminary. It was, by then, just a couple of days before the 
17th Council of the World Presbyterian Alliance was to open. 
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This was the first time I met Dr. John Mackay, President of 
the Princeton Seminary and a giant in the ecumenical 
movement. Perhaps it was John Mackay, more than anyone 
else, who from the early days insisted that the search for 
unity is, and should be, inseparable from the pursuit of 
mission and vice versa, and that anything ecumenical must 
therefore include both, for ecumenism concerns the task of 
the whole church to present the whole gospel to the whole 
world. I believe it was he, in fact, who first coined the term 
‘ecumenism’ for this new discipline in theological education. 
Princeton Seminary thus became the first school to have a 
chair in this new science; • as Dr. Mackay intended 
Ecumenics to be. 

I met him only very briefly in his office, for he was very busy, 
not only preparing to act as host to the 17th Council, but also 
through deep involvement in the Evanston Assembly. It 
certainly looked as if all the ‘big shots’ in the Presbyterian/ 
Reformed world - Moderators, Clerks, Secretaries, 
Theologians * were assembling together in this great 
seminary. I was told by someone that the churches of the 
Alliance constituted more than a quarter of the total WCC 
membership; and theologically speaking too the influence of 
the reformed wing of Christianity was very strong, thanks to 
Karl Barth and others. So it was natural that Dr. Mackay 
could give me little time and soon handed me over to Dean 
Homrighausen. 

In a way I was glad, for though I could not help being 
impressed by the magnetic personality of Dr. Mackay, it was 
all a bit overwhelming to a young principal. In contrast, 
Homrighausen put me at ease at once. He was one of the 
easiest people to talk with that I met in this whole US visit. 
We soon became friends. I believe he was also the first of 
those I then met to come to see us in Tainan and give us 
some lectures, and advice on our efforts. 
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During that week in Princeton he and I had several talks, 
and he took pains to introduce me to many well-known 
theologians - Principal John Baillie and Professor T.F. 
Torrance, both of whom I had missed on my visit to New 
College, Edinburgh, and Professor J Hromadka, who had 
taught at Princeton Seminary during the war, but had 
returned to Czechoslovakia afterwards, a courageous, 
outspoken man, who played a large part in the Council 
meetings. But in retrospect the most important person, for 
me and our church and college, among those to whom 
Homrighausen introduced me, was Dr. James McCord. He 
was then the Academic Dean of Austin Seminary, Texas, but 
was soon to come to Princeton to be Academic Dean there. He 
eventually succeeded Dr. Mackay as President, and it was, in 
fact, during his presidency that most of our graduates went 
to Princeton for advanced studies. 

During the Council meetings, people like Mackay and Baillie 
represented the senior generation, while those like Torrance, 
McCord and Hromadka represented the junior - not in 
tension, but in mutual respect. Where did Dr. Van Dusen 
come in? Perhaps in the middle: but theologically speaking 
Pit Van Dusen stood for the so-called ‘liberal wing*, while 
Torrance and McCord for the ‘new-orthodox (Barthian) wing’, 
with Baillie and Mackay mediating in the middle. Anyway 
that was my impression. 

This was the first world-wide church gathering I had 
attended since the Second Oslo Christian Youth Conference 
of 1947. By contrast with Oslo, the Princeton Council brought 
out a high level of theological debate. Delegates had very 
much the coming WCC Evanston meetings in mind, and 
revealed the tension I had heard about during my visits to 
the Seminaries - the tension, that is, between the so-called 
‘Continental’ European approach to the main theme, “Jesus 
Christ, .the Hope of the World” (i.e. a more 
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theologicaUy/eschatologically oriented one) and the ‘North 
American’ approach (more practically and missiologically 
oriented). Coming from Asia at that time, I was a bit 
bewildered and bemused, not to say confused, as I simply 
couldn’t understand why there should be such a tension 
between the two. Why ‘either/or’ and not ‘both/and’? I felt the 
same at Evanston, only to a greater degree. 

But it was not all theological debate. There was also a very 
serious debate on a new and very practical issue, which was 
to the effect that "Now the WCC has come into being and is to 
stay, and must stay, is the Presbyterian Alliance really 
necessary? And, if so, what is its role? From the perspective 
of an ecumenical stance, what should it refrain from doing 
and what should it do?” In this debate I was very impressed 
by the ‘pastoral’ care and concern of Marcel Pradervand on 
one side and John Mackay’s ‘pedagogical’ concern on the 
other. Both had the activities and influence of Carl Mclntire 
among younger churches in Asia and Latin America very 
much in mind. 

At the end of the debate the consensus was, as I remember it, 
something as follows: 

1. The Alliance is committed to the ecumenical cause in 
principle and on principle. 

2. There is still need for the Alliance, and a double role for 
it to play - 

a) to provide a world-wide fellowship for member 
* churches which are still too small to be eligible for 

WCC membership, or which, for one reason or 
another, still hesitate to join it, 

and 
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b) to provide an interim bridge for them to have 
some participation in the ecumenical movement 
now more fully embodied in WCC. 

3. The Alliance will refrain from activities which can be 
done with other communions in and through the WCC. 

I recall this, not only because of its historical interest, but 
more because it became my guide when I joined with D.T. 
Niles in combating the spread of so-called 'World 
Confessionalism’ in Asia. 

Another thing of personal interest which I remember is that 
for some reason or other Torrance and McCord co-opted me 
into their circle. Torrance told me that his parents had been 
missionaries in China and that he himself had been bom 
there and had spent his childhood in Beijing, if I remember 
correctly. On hearing of my deep appreciation of the rapid 
availability in English of Barth’s Church Dogmatics (thanks 
to the energetic editorship of Torrance and G.W. Bromily), he 
told me why and how he first began to be interested in Karl 
Barth and asked me in turn how I had done so. It was a 
friendly and informal chat over a cup of tea, but somehow it 
stuck in my memory. 

Towards the end of the Council meeting, McCord one day 
brought Dr. Hromadka and me together and said he would 
like to interview us together for a radio programme, one from 
a communist country (Czechoslovakia) and the other from an 
anti-communist country (Formosa), but both Christians and 
theological educators. Jim McCord said the interview, to last 
18 minutes, would be of impromptu question and answer, but 
he would give us a general idea of the line he would take. 
“You both went back to a new situation in your country. Why 
did you decide to do so? How did you find things? What is 
your specific work in your church? How do you and your 
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work fare in the new situation?” And finally, “what is your 
impression of the Council meetings?”. 

He then asked us what we felt about the proposal. Both 
Hromadka and I were silent for a while, and I, at least, was 
inwardly apprehensive, but suddenly Hromadka said 
"Alright, why not? Let's do it”. On hearing his reply, I agreed 
too. So the following afternoon we two were interviewed by 
Jim McCord on radio. Before it started I was very nervous, 
but once we began I felt fine, and 20 minutes was soon gone. 
Then I began to worry again about what might happen if one 
of ‘them’ had heard what I said. As a matter of fact I couldn’t 
remember all I had said, but I did remember that I had said 
that I went back in 1947 with high hopes, thinking how 
Formosa had been liberated from 50 years of Japanese 
imperial rule, but that I had been rather disappointed in 
many ways and frustrated by the new regime, and adding 
that we were still living under Martial Law. But nothing 
happened, as far as I know, when I got back to Taiwan. 
Anyway, that interview stuck in my memory * and in 
Hromadka’s too, for when we met again in Bangkok in 1956, 
he asked me if I remembered the interview which Jim 
McCord gave us. 

Pit Van Dusen arranged for me to have two evening sessions 
with Dr. William Fenn, Executive Secretary of the United 
Board for Christian Colleges in China. Pit was present at the 
first meeting but absented himself from the second, obviously 
on purpose, so that we could discuss the proposal to set up a 
Christian University in Taiwan. I had already met and 
talked with Bill Fenn about this matter several times when 
he visited Taiwan, but this was the first time I met him on 
his home ground * in his home, in fact, for he lived in 
Princeton. The proposal had been under discussion for some 
little time, and perhaps this is the right place for me to say 
something about its beginnings. 
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I first heard of the proposal for a Christian University in 
Taiwan from Dr. Charles Leber of the United Presbyterian 
Church in the USA I had written to him, at Van Dusen’s 
suggestion, about the possibility of John Hamlin and his wife 
coming to teach at Tainan Theological College. So when some 
time afterwards, in 1952, he stopped off in Taiwan and came 
down to Tainan to see us, I thought it might be to arrange 
about the Hamlins. It turned out, however, that he was 
against the idea. As I remember, he said: ‘I am at present far 
from ready to entertain the idea of sending any of our China 
missionaries to Formosa direct - that is, without full and 
serious discussion between the two churches about overall 
policy. In any case, I already have my own design for the 
Hamlins (he didn’t elaborate). I came to talk about a matter 
which, if it turns out well, may lead up to such an 
agreement. My friend, Pit Van Dusen, urged me to see you 
about it.” I only met Leber that once, but his passionate 
personality was unforgettable - a real dynamo. 

This matter, which had apparently been quite hotly debated 
already in the United Board, was the setting up of a 
Christian University in Formosa. It was only through 
Charles Leber that I got a glimpse of the controversy within 
both the Nanking Board and the United Board when 
confronted with the ‘brand new’ situation of 1949/50 when, 
after the Communist triumph over the Nationalists, all 
diplomatic and financial relations between China and the 
USA were severed. 

Leber said he came specially to Tainan to ask me one or two 
important questions. “Dr. Stanley Smith”, he said 
“representing the Nanking Board of Founders, and Dr. 
William Fenn, Executive Secretary of the United Board, will 
be coming to Taiwan, if they have not already done so, for the 
express purpose of which, I understand, Dr. Van Dusen 
already told you when he met you in Geneva. I am one of the 
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few who is opposing anything being done in Taiwan without 
full consultation with, and the approval of, the Presbyterian 
Church in Taiwan. We have now entered into a new era in 
mission. There is no point in talking about the ‘Younger 
Churches’ if one is not prepared to take them seriously in all 
matters of mutual concern. I am especially strongly opposing 
any idea of starting such a new and big enterprise as the 
setting up of a Christian University in Formosa under such 
an abnormal situation as at present, without a clear welcome 
and invitation from your church, and its full involvement in 
it”. 

He spoke with conviction and passion, and I thanked him 
wholeheartedly for what he had said. I assured him that our 
church would welcome the establishment of a Christian 
University in Formosa. “It has long been the dream”, I said 
“of our Boys’ and Girls’ Schools in Tainan that there should 
be a Christian University in its neighbourhood, like 
Meijigakuin, Aoyamagakuin in Tokyo.” Then I shared with 
him some of the real and potential dangers, as I saw them 
from experience both under Japanese rule and under the 
new rule of a defeated regime in what he rightly 
characterised as ‘an abnormal situation’. “The main 
problems, as I see them, are twofold”, I concluded, “on the 
one hand how to maintain a truly Christian nature in a new 
university, and on the other how to prevent the needs of 
Formosa and the wishes of its people about the kind of 
university they would like from being overwhelmed by the 
desires and needs of the minority, the new-comers to the 
island who rule over the majority.” 

After I had explained this latter danger more fully, Leber 
took me by surprise by asking “Do you think your church 
would be willing to become a co-founder with the United 
Board if a Christian University was to be established?” “Are 
you serious?” I asked in astonishment. “Most certainly”, he 
calmly replied. “It is only right that you should be co- 
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founders. If any members of the United Board are unwilling 
to agree to this, I will oppose them as strongly as I can. 
Besides, listening to what you have just said, if your church 
did become a co-founder and play its part properly, that 
would be the best way of avoiding the dangers you have 
mentioned, if not doing away with them completely”. 

I thanked him again and told him that I had already 
promised Dr. Van Dusen to raise this matter of a Christian 
University at the coming General Assembly in Taiwan - the 
second. This Assembly, in fact, eventually passed the three 
resolutions as recorded in page 189 of Eft-tong's memoirs, 
expressing our maximum concern, welcome and co-operation 
for the idea of a new Christian University under 
consideration by the United Board, and requesting Bft-tong 
(then in England) to attend the United Board meeting to be 
held in New York the following year, when he would be on 
his way back to Formosa. 

All this must be recorded in order that the significance of the 
two meetings with Bill Fenn that Van Dusen arranged for 
me can be appreciated. By the time these meetings took 
place, in the summer of 1954, most of the major problems 
were behind us. In response to a welcoming letter and pledge 
of maximum co-operation from our General Assembly, the 
United Board had invited the Presbyterian Church of 
Formosa to be co-founder with it of the new Christian 
University. A Board of Directors had been officially 
constituted and registered with the Ministry of Education as 
from 1953, made up of one third from the United Board, one 
third from the Presbyterian Church and one third from 
among well known Christian figures in religious, political 
and educational spheres in Taiwan, such as Han Lih Wu, 
Chhoft Poe-ho4 and Chou Lian Hoa. 

No sooner was the news of the new venture made known 
than keen competition began among the major cities - Taipei, 
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Taichung, Tainan and Kaohsiung - each vying with the other 
to have the prize of the new university located in its own 
neighbourhood. (It was an interesting lesson to learn that on 
certain matters non-Christian and Christian can come 
together enthusiastically in joint action. In the 70s and 80s 
they have done so on political issues.) This competition was 
finally won by Taichung, which offered 80 hectares of land on 
Toa-to- Hill, a site which fitted well the long-cherished 
educational ideas of Bill Fenn and was consequently 
unbeatable. The municipality even offered to widen and pave 
the road from the city to the university site. Such was the 
competition! 

In November 1953, during a visit of Vice-President Nixon to 
Formosa, a dedication service was held on the site, the act of 
ground-breaking being performed by Nixon himself. His 
participation acquired considerable extra significance later 
when the Ministry of Education began to hold back from 
giving its final approval for construction to commence. The 
problems were partly to do with the third college required for 
registration as a university (a college of Liberal Arts and a 
college of Science had been agreed but for the third the 
Formosans wanted a college of Medicine and government 
circles favoured a college of Engineering; but the United 
Board said they could not afford either), and partly to do 
with objections from the Ministry of Defence that the site 
was too near one of its military air bases, and in fact 
overlooked it. However, it was suggested at a Board meeting 
that Han Lih Wu and Bill Fenn should approach Madame 
Chiang, asking her to put in a word to the appropriate 
quarters, pointing out'that the Vice-President of the United 
States had performed the ground-breaking ceremony in 
person and that it would be extremely embarrassing and 
involve considerable loss of face if he were to hear that 
construction was being held up. It worked! It is ironic that it 
was this same Nixon, then seen as a stalwart ally and 
supporter of the KMT who, as President, caused such 
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consternation in 1972 by his visit to Mainland China and his 
agreement with the Beijing government. 

So in the summer of 1954, when Pit Van Dusen, Bill Fenn 
and I met in Princeton, the construction programme was 
going ahead merrily and I wondered what Van Dusen had in 
mind by calling us together; and perhaps Bill Fenn wondered 
too. Van Dusen soon explained what he had in mind. He 
began by saying that he was very glad that the Presbyterian 
Church in Taiwan had accepted the invitation and challenge 
of becoming a co-founder of the university. He believed that 
this partnership should be consolidated by another step 
forward, namely by moving Tainan Theological College into 
the neighbourhood of Tunghai, and even on to the campus 
itself, thus establishing as close a relationship between the 
two institutions as was possible under the situation in 
Formosa. 

For this purpose it would be good for the Tainan College to 
move towards becoming a ‘union 1 seminary by inviting the 
Methodists, Episcopalians and Lutherans to join with them. 
Bill Fenn and I listened with great interest, but also with 
‘grave 1 reservations, he for one reason and I for another, as I 
learnt in the course of our discussion. We both agreed with 
the ecumenical idealism behind Van Dusen’s proposal, but 
were not at all sure of its realism in the context of Taiwan - 
which Bill Fenn understood in one way and I in a very 
different one. It would be of some interest and importance for 
me to recall that difference in view both of the subsequent 
developments at Tunghai and of the recent decision to 
establish a new Ti6ng Eng University in Tainan, of which I 
have just heard. 

We three were all Presbyterians and all committed to the 
ecumenical cause, but each of us had a history of his own and 
looked at the issue from his own perspective and in the light 
of his own experience. Pit Van Dusen was a liberal 
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theologian and educator, President of a seminary which had 
cultivated a good working relationship with the academic 
and theological institutions in its neighbourhood to the 
mutual benefit of all concerned. He was an acknowledged 
leader, not only in his own church and his own country, but 
in the rapidly growing world-wide ecumenical movement. 

Bill (Fenn) was a liberal educator who had made a 
considerable contribution to higher education in China and 
who, for this reason and because of his position as Executive 
Director of the United Board, had built up good contacts with 
many of the alumni of the 13 Christian Colleges in China, 
including some who were high up in the government now in 
control of Taiwan. He was inevitably very much more in 
touch with the ruling class than with the ‘hoi polloi of the 
land. So, though he was in favour of the interdenominational 
approach, he was also very wary of any close connection with 
the church because of the potential threat of interference. He 
kept referring to the sorry state into which the Taiir-kang 
High School in Tamsui had fallen because of the interference 
of the church in the north. (It was certainly true that the 
Tam-kang school was at a period of great confusion between 
1949 and 1955. I was amazed at the amount of information 
Bill Fenn had about the situation there: he seemed to know 
more than I myself knew. Someone must have indoctrinated 
him very well on the matter. No wonder he was always so 
extra-cautious about Tainan and Taipei when the question of 
the site for Tunghai was under discussion.) 

So I had the strong impression - maybe unjustified - that Bill 
Fenn was thinking that I might be behind Van Dusen’s 
proposal, trying to bring Tunghai closer to the church and 
under its control, for he seemed somewhat surprised when, 
though agreeing with the proposal in principle, I began to 
put forward my reservations about it in present 
circumstances. I began by saying that for my part I was far 
more wary of interference and ‘controf from the government 
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than I was from the church. In this I must admit I was 
reflecting the Taiwanese experience both under Japanese 
rule and under Chinese KMT rule. Not only seminaries, I 
said, but also private universities were equally exposed to 
pressure from above - and maybe even more so in the latter 
case; though in the case of Tunghai that might be partly 
obscured by the fact that it is sponsored and funded by the 
well-known United Board, based in the USA, and also by the 
fact that the Tunghai Board itself includes, and is led by, a 
man the government trusts. Moreover, as in Japanese days, 
so under KMT, seminaries come under the Ministry of 
Interior while universities are under the Ministry of 
Education. A seminary could only become an integral part of 
the university if it was lodged in a department of Philosophy 
(& Religion), and so, sooner or later, it would lose its identity 
or be at least greatly modified by having to accommodate 
itself to the regulations of the Ministry of Education. I 
believed it would be simpler and healthier for Tunghai and 
Tainan Theological College to remain where they are and 
pursue their separate paths to 'excellence’ as each sees it, 
while at the same time trying to provide ways and means for 
mutual interaction, both at faculty and student level. 

Our conversation was inconclusive. The problem was raised 
and discussed but no real solution was found, nor, I believe, 
was it available as long as the existing political system 
prevailed. In retrospect, I still think we were right not to 
take the option to move to Tunghai campus but content 
ourselves with an occasional exchange of professors and with 
sending our third year students for a year in Tunghai. 

14. Williams Bay and Chicago 

After the 17th Council of the Alliance, all four of us from 
Formosa (Iu n Su-i6ng, Tan Khe-chtin, Go- Eng-hoa and I) 
went together to attend the Williams Bay Conference (9 - 10 
August) on our way to the Evanston Assembly. This 
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conference was sponsored by the Nanking Board of Founders 
and consisted of three groups of delegates: 

a) about 20 from Asia who, like us, were on their way to 
the WCC Assembly (some of whom I had met again and 
again at various ecumenical occasions, such as Dr. R 
Manikam from India, Bishop E Sobrepena and Bishop 
Valencia from the Philippines, Reverend Leok Taiyong 
from Tailand and Reverend B Prohowinoto; 

b) a few visitors, such as Dr. Keith Briston (WCC), Dr. 
Charles Ranson (IMC) and Dr. W. Hawley (Chicago 
University), and 

c) members of the Board of Founders (some I had already 
met - Van Dusen, Cartwright, Stanley Smith - and some 
I met for the first time * Dr. Piers Beaver, Dr. J Decker, 
Dr. Eugene Smith....). 

This conference was important for theological education in 
South East Asia because of two decisions made later by the 
Board, one openly and the other more quietly, on the basis of 
discussions which took place at it. The purpose of the 
conference was explained at the beginning by Pit Van Dusen, 
speaking as chairman of the Board. He described how, due to 
the new situation in mainland China, the Board of Founders 
was no longer able to carry on with its original function of 
funding Nanking Theological Seminary. It had, however, 
secured a change of charter to extend its funding activities to 
South East Asia, where there was a considerable Chinese 
Diaspora. The Board had, therefore, taken advantage of the 
presence of delegates from the area who were in the US for 
the WCC Assembly, inviting them to come together and 
advise the Board on the needs and priorities in theological 
education, regional and national, as they saw them, so that 
the Board could do its new work more responsibly and 
effectively. He then introduced the special guests • Dr. 
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Manikam, Joint East Asia Secretary of the WCC and IMC, 
Dr. Stanley Smith, the Board’s Field Representative for South 
East Asia, Dr. Keith Briston of the WCC and Dr. Charles 
Ranson, General Secretary of IMC. 

During the debate, someone said something to the effect that 
‘limitation is sometimes a great strength’. This gave Van 
Dusen the opening for an issue which he was wanting to 
raise. Financial resources are limited, he said, both in terms 
of annual interest and of the accumulated interest which had 
built up since 1950 - in all about half a million dollars. 
Should the guiding principle in funding be to help as many 
theological institutions as possible or to concentrate on a few 
leading schools, or even on one alone, as the Board had been 
doing with Nanking? “There is a great deal”, he added, 
almost casually, “to be said for the last option; but we would 
like to hear your thinking and advice on the matter.” 

A very interesting and enlightening discussion followed. 
Charles Ranson got up straight away to support the last 
option and was supported by Manikam. A ‘Bossey’ in Asia. It 
was an exciting idea which fascinated everyone, but no one, 
apart from the ‘big three’ regarded it as a realistic possibility. 
It was, however, a dream which, once in the mind, was not 
easily forgotten. It emerged again at the Bangkok Conference 
of 1956, where it was nicknamed ‘Charles Ranson’s Grand 
Idea’ • a Higher Theological Faculty in Asia. Since then it has 
appeared again and again in one form or another until the 
present. Perhaps its latest form and manifestation is in the 
Asia Institute of Theology and Culture which was 
inaugurated in Kyoto in July 1987. 

On the whole the Asian delegates supported a viewpoint 
spelled out by Dr. Stanley Smith ■ certainly I did. The gist of 
it, as I remember, was as follows; the three options need not 
be put as three clear-cut and separate possibilities. 
‘Concentrate on one only’ is not practicable in South East 
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Asia at present, an area made up, unlike China and India, 
very largely of island nations with diverse cultures and 
political regimes: it remains an ideal to which we should find 
ways and means of moving, perhaps through a regional 
association of schools. 

As regards the second option, it is a fact that there are a few 
leading schools in the area which, with extra financial help, 
could be strengthened to become models of what might be 
done by others not at present so strong. 

Thirdly, while it is true that with limited resources we 
cannot try to meet the needs of all schools - and there are too 
many schools in the area anyway! - we cannot ignore some of 
the weaker schools which are, though weak, strategic schools 
for their respective countries. After some debate, it soon 
became clear that most of those present favoured Stanley 
Smith’s approach. 

That evening after supper, Van Dusen took me aside and 
said, half jokingly and half seriously, “Shoki, you lost yourself 
half a million dollars by what you said this morning. But go 
ahead with your application for capital grants now, for 
Tainan Theological College is definitely regarded as one of 
the three or four leading theological schools in South East 
Asia.” I was delighted, and glad to note that Pit Van Dusen 
was not displeased with me either. Lying in bed that night, 
before I went to sleep, I felt that the foundations of our newly 
re-opened college were now well and truly laid. We could look 
forward, with confidence, to real advance in the coming five 
years or so along our three main fronts of strengthening the 
student body, the teaching faculty and the facilities. 

After the conference Dr. Piers Beaver, professor of mission,' 
and Dean Hawley of the Federate Divinity School of Chicago 
University, took me to Chicago and showed me round 
another giant city of the USA and its university, in which the 
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school was located. I only saw Dean Hawley that once, but 
met Professor Beaver, a member of the Nanking Board of 
Founders, from time to time, especially after he moved, to 
Union Seminary, New York, and became Director of the 
Missionary Research Library there. But through them the 
Chicago school helped us greatly in strengthening our 
faculty: Tek-liat, fing-tiat and Beng-tiong all studied there. 

I also visited McCormick Seminary, which was then the 
second largest theological institution, after Princeton, of the 
Presbyterian Church, USA I was warmly received by the 
Dean, Dr. Knight, Professor of Old Testament. They showed 
great interest in the re-birth and progress of Tainan 
Theological College and promised maximum help towards 
our faculty development plan. For some reason or other no- 
one, except Ji-giok, took advanced studies there, but I 
remember the visit well for two reasons. 

Firstly, their new buildings were just completed and looked 
so nice that it made me feel envious - and hopeful, after what 
Van Dusen had said to me at Williams Bay - though of course 
our buildings didn’t need to be so big! 

Secondly, and more importantly, it was there that I met 
Henry Jones. Apparently he and his wife were on a short 
furlough from their missionary service in Japan, where he 
was pioneering industrial mission in the Osaka area. If I 
remember correctly, he had worked before that in Shanghai 
for the same mission. He took me to their flat that evening 
and it was there that I received my first lesson on the 
importance of Asian churches being aware of, and involved 
in, the urban and industrial situation! It was, in fact, he who 
became partly instrumental, a few years later, in securing 
the services of George and Kathy Todd for our church and 
college in the field of industrial mission. 
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15. Evanston: The WCC Second Assembly 

Evanston is the twin city of Chicago, but quite different in 
character, being more of a residential and educational centre. 
North Western University has a spacious and beautiful 
campus, and it was there that the Second Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches was held and most of the 
participants housed.This was the first time our church had 
participated since joining the Council in 1951, sending one 
delegate and three observers. We all felt the excitement of 
seeing the world-wide Christian fellowship in action, 
transcending national and denominational boundaries. But 
the gathering was so big that one only experienced the 
fellowship at any depth in small groups and committees. The 
big WCC Assemblies challenge and inspire, but the real work 
on ecumenicity only takes place in a locality - a home, a 
college, a church, a nation or a region. So let me just recall 
two encounters at Evanston which came to have special 
significance for the college, for me and for my work. 

It was there that I met Ted Johnson and Tracy Jones. Ted 
was the General Secretary of the Canadian Presbyterian 
Mission Board, and Tracy the Asia Secretary of the 
Methodist Mission Board. In fact it was Ted who sought me 
out and brought Tracy with him. Our talk centred on the 
kind of ecumenical co-operation which might be possible in 
Taiwan. (Incidentally, I should have mentioned that both 
Bishop Ward and Dr. Eugene Smith, General Secretary of 
the Methodist Mission Board, had been present at Williams 
Bay as well as Evanston). Tracy told me that Go- Kok-cheng, 
the popular ex-govemor of Taiwan, now in exile, lived in 
Evanston and that the Methodist Bishop in Washington 
knew him and was hoping to arrange for a few people to talk 
with him one evening. He asked me if I would like to be there 
and I told him I would. 
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I told them that in early 1953 Dickson and I went to see Go- 
Kok-cheng, about two matters. The first was about the 
Tainan College land, which had been classified as Japanese 
property, because when it was closed in 1940 it was 
incorporated into a legal body to give support to the Northern 
College, and the Reverend Kami, a Japanese, was made 
chairman. When Dickson corroborated the statement, I saw 
that Governor Wu shook his head and murmured something 
about ‘why do they have to try so hard to alienate the people’, 
before saying to me “I am glad you have brought this matter 
to my notice. I will try my best to help you, but it will take 
time. I will find out how many ministries are involved; the 
more there are, the more difficult it will be.” It was the first 
time I had met anyone high up in the government who 
showed some understanding of Taiwanese grievances. 
Unfortunately, he was soon in trouble, and no wonder. 
Actually the rumour in Taiwan that summer was that he was 
bargaining with the KMT for a free passage for his family to 
the USA in return for not disclosing some information 
extremely damaging to the authorities in Taiwan. So I was 
naively intrigued by the opportunity to see him. 

The second matter Dickson and I raised with him, at that 
time, concerned the possibility of deferring our students’ 
military service until after they had graduated, a privilege 
all college and university students had. Here, again, he 
showed considerable understanding and sympathy, but 
turned the tables on us by saying, in effect, “If there were 
only two seminaries, or even three or four, I would do my 
best for you and might even succeed; but as it is, with 
seminaries and bible schools multiplying like mushrooms, I 
can’t do a thing - it would be really opening the flood gates”. I 
was taken by surprise, wondering how he was so well 
informed, for in fact Dickson and I had gone to see him on 
behalf of 17 or 18 schools which had proved unable to agree 
on a single thing except the deferment of military service!! 
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After sharing these recollections with Ted and Tracy, I 
reaffirmed my desire to meet him. But on the following day 
Tracy told me that although ‘Governor’ Wu would be 
delighted to see me again, he thought it would be inadvisable 
for me to attend a meeting held in his home, because his 
house was watched and his visitors noted. 

At our first meeting Ted had asked me if I remembered 
someone called Bruce Copland, who went to Taiwan about 
1929 and taught in the Boys’ School in Tainan for a year or 
so. I said “yes”, I remembered Mr. and Mrs. Copland well, for 
they were such a handsome couple. Mr. Copland taught us 
English, while his wife coached us for a Christmas play. 
“Why do you ask?” “Would you like to meet them again when 
you return to New York? Bruce is a secretary in the National 
Council of Churches and, by the way, he is my cousin.” I said 
I would indeed very much like to meet them; so Ted arranged 
for me to see him in his office, from where he took me back to 
his house. This was on my way back home after the Evanston 
Assembly was over. 

After dinner we three talked and talked about those two 
years, 25 years previously, in Tainan, and about the situation 
now in the church and in society. Above all I tried to 
persuade them to return to Taiwan to help in the office of the 
newly established General Assembly, which was still facing 
many problems. I was delighted when they said they would 
seriously consider it. But, I also learned that there was a 
snag to be circumvented, because although Ted and Bruce 
were cousins, they belonged to different churches, Bruce 
having joined the United Church while Ted worked for the 
continuing Presbyterian Church of Canada, with which the 
North Synod in Taiwan was linked. Each had his own 
convictions though each was committed to ecumenism. The 
question was, ‘If the Coplands went to Taiwan, under whose 
auspices would they go 7 
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As well as seeing the Coplands in New York, I also saw Chti- 
gi for the first time since he had left Formosa for ‘one year of 
advanced studies’ at Union Seminary. I found him in a 
homesick mood, requiring not so much persuasion as a face¬ 
saving formula to allow him to return. Su-i6ng went back to 
Princeton for the first half of his sabbatical year before going 
to Cambridge, UK, for the second half. 

I myself went back to Formosa via England as Winifred and 
the children were all in Seaford by then. They were staying 
with Winifred’s sister Eileen, Eileen’s husband Tom and 
daughter Jean, all of whom I met for the first time. We had a 
most enjoyable week in a rather crowded house. It was also 
the first time I visited.Seaford. 

16. Brief Notes for 1955 - 1965 

The text of Part 3 ends with 1954, but a few brief notes, as 
below, show that there was a time when Shoki intended to 
continue with the remaining eleven years. 


Boris Anderson 

1954 can be said to be a turning point in my work as a 
theological educator. I was 40 that year. Anyway, I entered 

1955 with ‘a new confidence’ - I now saw that my life’s task 
was to be a theological educator. God had put me there and 
provided me beyond expectations with the necessary 
ingredients, the supportive Church. In 1955 I knew that I 
could move forward, as a theological educator in charge of 
Tainan Theological College, with their support along the 
following four fronts: 

1. To improve the quality of the student body. 

2. To strengthen the faculty 
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3. To construct facilities adequate for both. 

4. To lay a foundation for making such an undertaking 
viable. 
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Plate 5. Boris and Shoki - partnership in Taiwan 
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Plate 6. Tainan Theological College 
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PART FOUR - The Theological Education 
Fund, 1965-1979 


Unwritten 


The Theological Education Fund 
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Plate 7. TEF colleague, Desmond Tutu and wife Leah 
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PART FIVE - My Political Involvement 


If I ever manage to write a book of my "Recollections and 
Reflections”, as 1 very much hope to do, then what follows 
here wiJJ belong to its final part. But I feel a strong urge to 
write this part now whiJe my memories are still fresh and my 
reflections still greatly stimulated by a recent visit to my own 
homeland, my first for 22 years. What follows arises directly 
out of this visit in July/August 1987 

1 am often asked, and indeed often ask myself, why I have 
been, and still am, so much involved m political matters. 
Some even add 'When you are not only a Christian but a 
minister of the church/* I have pondered this again and 
again, but always come to the same simple conclusion: I am 
involved because I am a Taiwanese, and because 1 am a 
Christian - and a minister at that. In other words, my 
political involvements are the outward expression of a 
twofold inner 'wrestling for the meaning of being a 
Taiwanese and the meaning of being a Christian, The former 
relates to the context into which I was born and in which I 
was brought up, and which has been, and stUl is (too much, 
in fact!) very determinative of my whole existence. The latter 
points to the text or message which has come into my life as 
something new and yet far older than any existence: 
something where the New h and the Old seem to merge* in 
fact, into a single identity which both consoles me and 
challenges me, driving me on to search for a new* and 
authentic factor in my existence which will break open the 
'fate' by which, it seems, 1 have been imprisoned. This 
struggle, if you like, between a concrete context and a 
specific text is at the root of all my political involvement. It is 
another example of ‘eontextualisation'! 
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But I had better get back to the two simple statements: “I am 
politically involved because I am a Taiwanese” and “I am 
politically involved because I am a Christian”. Also, I had 
better try to explain what they mean to me, because what is 
simple and obvious to oneself is more often than not 
complicated and hard for others to understand. 

So let me begin with my first statement - I am deeply 
involved politically because I am a Taiwanese. “What is a 
Taiwanese?*’ someone may ask. That is precisely the point. 
There are many in the world who are not even aware that 
millions like me are longing to be known as Taiwanese. 
There are others too • quite a lot of them, in fact • who are 
trying to prohibit us from calling ourselves Taiwanese!! I was 
delighted one day on my recent visit to Taiwan when out of 
the blue a statement from President Chiang Ching-Kuo 
appeared in all the newspapers, quoting him as having said, 
“I too am a Taiwanese”. The delight, alas, was short lived, for 
an official comment followed immediately to the effect that 
the President’s meaning was, “I am a Chinese, and I am, too, 
a Taiwanese”; which proves that all Taiwanese are Chinese. 
How clever! How logical!! So it seems that even (or, I should 
say, above all) in our homeland we are not allowed simply to 
say that we are Taiwanese - period. 

Yes, I am involved politically because I am a Taiwanese, 
because deep down in my inner being there is a refusal to be 
put in any other category and a refusal to accept the 
treatment that has been meted out to us. There is a deep 
feeling of “m-goan”,“m-kam-goan” V I will not try to translate 
those expressions into English, but rather to illustrate their 
meaning by examples from incidents in my own life so that 
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you may get the feeling and force of them. In fact, I used 
some of these incidents only recently (to explain my deep 
feeling of “m-gdan'’) when I was in Taiwan, and on two 
important occasions - first to Mr. Lee Ho&n, General 
Secretary of the KMT, at a feast to which we had invited 
him, and second, at a press conference at the home of Dr. and 
Mrs. C. M. Kao, attended by reporters and politicians 
(including Mr. Iu Chheng of the Legislative Assembly). Let 
me say something about the first of these two occasions. 

When the meal was over, I made a little ‘speech’ somewhat as 
follows. “1 feel honoured to meet the newly appointed 
Secretary General and appreciate his willingness to spare 
time to meet with us this evening. I have heard that he is one 
of the few who have made a special effort to train and 
promote Taiwanese leadership, both in the Party, and in the 
government, and he has mentioned Mr. Li Tiong-kui, an ex¬ 
student of mine. I have come back to Taiwan at a most 
auspicious time, just when, after nearly 40 years, martial law 
has been lifted. This is, I believe, a most opportune occasion 
for the government to win back the hearts of the people in 
Taiwan. So the first thing I would like to share with you, Mr 
Secretary General, is a ‘sentiment’ deep down inside me as a 
Taiwanese, a feeling which, I am sure, is not only mine but is 
shared by many in Taiwan ."I then went on to tell him of my 
experiences. 

‘In 19371 left Taiwan to study in England. Taiwan was then 
under Japanese control. All the way from Changhua, my 
home town, to Ke-ldng harbour I was followed by two 
Japanese plain clothes detectives, who nearly prevented me 
from leaving at all (but that is another story). I was carrying 
a Japanese passport, issued by no less an authority than the 
Gai-mu-sho in Tokyo itself, but that was no guarantee of 
being well treated in Taiwan - I had previously been body- 
searched and checked for ‘dangerous thoughts’ when I 
returned home with it from study in Japan. So I was very 
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conscious of being only a second-class citizen when I set out 
for the West. 

Ten years later I returned. The second world war had ended 
in Japans defeat. This time 1 was carrying, quite proudly, a 
Chinese passport, issued by the Chinese Embassy in London, 
no less, whose Ambassador - Dr. Wellington Koo - and other 
members of staff I had the honour to know fairly well from 
my teaching of Japanese and Taiwanese in London 
University *s School of Oriental Studies and my involvement 
in the Lady Cripps* China Fund campaign. It was September 
1947. 1 had read in the British press of the Blood Bath ' 
which followed the so-called February 28th Incident\ and 
had heard a horrific account of it from a former class-mate of 
mine who flew specially to Hong Kong to try to turn me and 
my family back. But we did not turn back. Though my wife is 
English and our eldest son was born in England, we came on 
- and stayed on, working with the Presbyterian Church here, 
of which 1 am a minister, as were my father and grandfather 
before me. I enjoyed my work with my colleagues in the 
church and in Tainan Theological College, rebuilding what 
had been so severely damaged by the Japanese during the 
final years of their rule, when the College was closed down 
completely. I finally left Taiwan again in 1965, but it was not 
exactly of my own choice. There were various reasons, but the 
dominant one was that during those 18 years I had been 
made to realise more and more that I was still, as I was 
under the Japanese, though in a different way, a second class 
citizen in my own country. 

"So I decided to leave for a while, still cherishing the hope - 
hoping against hope - that one day I would return, that one 
day a new dawn would break. I still had my Chinese 
passport, valid for two more years, but classifying me as a 
< bachelor\ (Aly family had left in 1959 after a well-known 
figure in the government had claimed that I was living 
illegally with an English woman and had had four 
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illegitimate children by her’). My passport in fact caused me 
a lot of trouble. I was working for the Theological Education 
Fund of the World Council of Churches and had to travel 
constantly to countries in many parts of the world. My Travel 
Agent was always complaining about the impossible 
difficulties he had in trying to get visas for a Nationalist 
Chinese passport. Some countries would not give me a visa 
unless they could see first the visa issued by the next country 
I was to visit! But still I persisted with it until finally my 
passport was due to run out in three months time. I was then 
advised by the Free China Centre’ in London to apply to the 
Chinese Embassy in Belgium (the only one left in Europe) for 
an extension. There I was told that mine was a special case 
and would have to go to Taipei for approval. After some 
months I got an extension for one year (of which only 7 
months were then left) with an ominous note to the effect that 
‘this passport can only be extended again by application in 
person in Taipei’. At this point I gave up. 1 seemed to have no 
other choice. 

"So, Mr. Secretary General, this time I come back to Taiwan 
with a British passport. It was granted to me within three 
weeks, and I received it with heartfelt gratitude. Since then I 
have been able to travel all over the world - except to my own 
homeland! But what I have been trying to share with you in 
all this long account is the feeling of ‘m-goan’ which lies deep 
down in the consciousness, and even in the unconscious, of so 
many Taiwanese, built up, not only by 50 years of Japanese 
rule, but also by 40 years of Nationalist Martial Law. So now 
that Martial Law has been lifted, I would like to say in all 
sincerity that this is the time to win the confidence of the 
people of Taiwan. It would be a great pity, indeed a great 
tragedy, if this opportunity were to be lost. 

“Rightly or wrongly there is already a widely spread 
suspicion, both at home and abroad, that the replacement of 
Martial Law by the National Security Law is what we call 
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‘Oa n thng bo Oa n liap’ (changing the form but not the 
substance - a point to which I shall return later).’ Vie accept 
that there are differences of approach and purpose between 
the two, but fear that in a crisis or in a struggle for power the 
end result would be the same. The new Law and its 
‘Declarations’ have been too hastily drawn up. Please don’t 
forget the deep feelings of the people. Vie have seen, not so 
long ago, how there was a sudden outburst of this ‘m-goan’ 
among Taiwanese in the USA when they saw the high¬ 
handed measures taken against the leaders who organised 
the ‘Human Rights Day' rally in Kaohsiung: the various 
political movements there_quickly came together to form a 
United Front (Lian-hap Tin-soaA).” 

Now I would like to come back to some other examples of this 
Taiwanese sentiment of‘m-goan’. It has affected not only my 
political thinking, but also my theological thinking and, in 
fact, I have talked about it before in both these connections: 
It was in the summer of 1980, if I remember correctly, after 
the trials and sentencing of all the political prisoners 
arrested in connection with the Kaohsiung or Formosa 
Magazine Incident, and anger was filling the Taiwanese 
communities overseas. Dr. Phi n Beng-bin, pastor Tio Iu-goan 
and I had spent four weeks touring Europe by car, stopping 
at all the major cities where Taiwanese were congregated 
and talking with them night after night. At every place I 
spoke of this m-goan and m kam-goan, until finally Pastor 
Tio referred, half joking and half serious, to my ‘m-goan 
theology’. I was surprised a year or so later to read in C. S. 
Sdng’s book ‘Theology from the Womb of Asia’ a chapter 
entitled ‘Han’, where a similar concept is discussed. Han is 
the Korean form of a Chinese word (Taiwanese -Hun) 
meaning indignation. 

I can still remember when this feeling of m-goan first 
became, for me, a strong and painful experience. It happened 
one day when I was in my fourth year at ‘Kong Hak-hau’ (Ko 
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Gakko in Japanese, the name given to Primary Schools for 
Taiwanese, distinguishing them from Sho Gakko - Primary 
Schools for Japanese children). One afternoon when we 
(about ten of us from the Ko Gakko) were on our way home, 
we were waylaid by a dozen or more boys from the Sho 
Gakko. They pelted us with stones and a great deal of abuse, 
finally using the words “Chian ko lo”. When I heard that, 
even though I did not then completely understand its 
significance, I felt a sudden rage, as if I had been hit below 
the belt. Then we let them have it. Blow for blow and kick for 
kick. We fought like animals; and yet I felt no pain, only a 
strange sense of release; until we heard a shout of “police!”. 

Then we ran like hares. “Tai jin lai lah - the Big Man has 
come.” I just ran and ran, unconscious of anything except the 
need to get home as quickly as ever I could. I ran in the front 
door. Father was there in a moment, looking ominously 
angry, and mother seconds later, pale and worried. I 
suddenly realised that I was bleeding profusely and could 
hardly open my mouth. My whole body was in pain. It was 
only my father’s angry face, and the quiet but ominous way 
he said “Explain”, which kept me on my feet. Mother 
stretched out her hands to support me from behind as if she 
saw I was about to collapse. “We ... we ... had a fight, father”. 
“That is very obvious” * father’s voice was rising. “We didn’t 
start it, father. Please believe me, father. We didn’t start it at 
all”. “Then explain how it did start.” 

With great difficulty I began to tell of the stones and abuse 
hurled at us by the Japanese schoolboys, but even this 
seemed to bring no change in his attitude, though his tone 
was perhaps now just a little gentler. “Did you not remember 
that we are Christians, and that our Lord told us to love even 
our enemies?” “But father, we only started to fight back 
when they began shouting at us ‘You cowards, you Chian ko 
lo’!”. At that, to my great amazement, my father went 
suddenly silent. I looked up in alarm and saw how pale he 
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had become. At last he said to my mother "You had better 
bathe him carefully, give him a couple of aspirin and put him 
to bed. I will fetch the doctor to have a look at him.” Then, 
turning to me, he said, “Alright. Calm down. Get as much 
rest as you can tonight, because you must go to school as 
usual tomorrow and face whatever punishment the school 
authorities decide on. Explain the first part to them as briefly 
as possible, but remember to tell your form master, Mr. Cho 
(a Taiwanese) that the fight only began on your side when 
they said, ‘You cowards, you Chian ko lo’”. 

Next day, though I could barely walk, my father went with 
me as far as the school gate and I went on in. At the Morning 
Assembly the headmaster spoke of the very unfortunate 
incident which had taken place the day before, which had 
brought great shame on the school, and promised that those 
who were guilty would be severely punished. After the 
Assembly was dismissed, our Form Master led all the culprits 
to the Headmaster’s office. I still tremble when I recall the 
atmosphere that greeted us inside. For some reason, and 
without premeditation, I found that I was to be the 
spokesman for the other nine. Perhaps somehow my 
experience with my father the previous evening had given 
me a kind of encouragement. Anyway, I followed his advice 
and didn’t dwell on the earlier part of what had happened. 
Once again, to my amazement and that of all the others, as 
soon as I came to say “The actual fight only started as far as 
our side was concerned when they shouted at us ‘You 
cowards, you Chian ko lo’”, there was suddenly a dead 
silence. The headmaster and our form master exchanged 
glances, the former looking embarrassed and the latter 
turning quite pale. It seemed that this phrase ‘Chian ko lo’ 
worked like magic to clear away difficult situations. The 
headmaster turned and said to us "Alright, you can go now”, 
not even adding “Don’t do it again”, or any other general 
warning. We were even given a week away from school to 
recover from our wounds. 
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It was during that week that my father explained what the 
expression meant. It was not just calling us ‘Chinese slaves’ • 
no, no, far worse. ‘Slaves of Ching’ meant that we were in the 
first place slaves of the Manchurian Chings (no Chinese 
would accept that the Chings were real Chinese) but, more 
than that, as the country of the Manchus had been annexed 
and conquered by the Japanese, we were slaves of those who 
were themselves now slaves • slaves of slaves. My political 
innocence was rudely shattered! I understood for the first 
time that as a Taiwanese I was condemned to live in my own 
native land as a second class - even third class - citizen!! 

Incidents like this affected me very profoundly until a 
political resistance (m-goan) became part and parcel of being 
Taiwanese; and I know it will remain with me until the day 
comes when the self-identity and dignity of Taiwanese people 
as human beings created by God in His own image are 
respected by everyone. That day Taiwanese at home and 
abroad have come to speak of as ‘chhut thau thi n ’ - the day 
when we shall ‘come through’. Only that day can purge away 
my political ‘in kam-goan’. Should I be ashamed of that as a 
Christian and as a minister? Occasionally in the past, when I 
was still an immature Christian, I may have felt so, but now 
I would say a categorical “no”. I will go into this more fully 
later, but let me just remind anyone who wants to condemn 
me for such an ‘unholy’ sentiment that in the Bible there is 
even such a thing as the ‘wrath of God’. 

First I would like to give one more example of the way in 
which at times my Taiwanese identity and dignity have been 
humiliated almost beyond endurance. It again happened 
during the period of Japanese rule - to be exact in April 1937. 
But please, please, you authorities and governments of the 
world, whether in Beijing or Taipei, in Washington or 
London, please take note. The incident may belong to the 
past and may concern an individual Taiwanese, but the issue 
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involved concerns the destiny of nearly 20 million people who 
claim Taiwan as their ‘homeland’. They are persons like the 
rest of humankind, made in God’s image, and not things for 
sale, booty for victorious warriors or pieces of lost property 
waiting to be claimed; nor are they serfs bound to a piece of 
land called Taiwan. Take note, lest the wrath of God come 
upon you. 

I was on an NYK boat on my way back to Taiwan from 
Tokyo, where I had just completed my course at the Tokyo 
Imperial University (To-Dai, also well-known as Akamon), 
the most prestigious university in Japan in those days. I was 
returning with the only graduation certificate I ever had. 
Humanly speaking, I was one of the very few Taiwanese who 
ever had it so good • educationally at least. Also I had ahead 
of me a further very exciting and rare opportunity. After a 
few months stay in my homeland, I was to leave again for 
England to study in Cambridge. I had every reason to be 
happy and contented, and in fact I was so - until that 
unforgettable incident took place, bringing out of me a bitter 
feeling of ‘m-goan’. My brother, A-Beng, was involved and on 
a recent visit to Taiwan I mentioned it to him, and he said he 
remembered it as vividly as if it only happened yesterday. 

A day or two after our boat left Kobe, I was walking along 
the deck when suddenly, and completely unexpectedly, I 
came face to face with my brother, A-Beng, whom I hadn’t 
seen for three or four years. He had just completed his final 
year of Middle School in Tai-tiong, and his class was 
returning from a tour of Japan (Shiu-gaku Lio-ko) where 
they had all been taken by the Form Master (or possibly the 
Military Instructor) for a few weeks. You can well imagine 
that in our excitement and joy we began to talk and chatter 
loudly together in our mother-tongue, Taiwanese, and not in 
the official Koku-go (i.e. National Language, then, of course, 
Japanese). Soon we were in deep trouble. What was our fault 
then? We had spoken our mother-tongue instead of Japanese. 
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“Ko Mei-ki (my brother’s name in Japanese) come here”, 
shouted the Form Master. I saw my brother suddenly turn 
pale. He went at once to his Master, who took him away. I 
learnt that he had been taken to the Master’s cabin and was 
there with him alone. I couldn’t get any news of him for 
nearly two hours, until I learned from one of his classmates 
that he was undergoing a ‘severe disciplining’. 

I hurried to my bunk and pulled out from my things the best 
kimono I had, a new one I had bought before leaving Tokyo. I 
dressed carefully as if for some very special ‘official’ occasion 
(what the Japanese call Sei-So). I even took my kaku bo • my 
university hat - as a kind of status symbol. Thus in full glory 
I went off, determined to have a showdown with that master, 
cost me what it might. I knocked at the cabin door. “Hai-re” 
came a shout from inside fEnter’ • a command from a 
superior to an inferior). I opened the door and found myself 
right in front of him as he sat on his heels on the floor in the 
formal Japanese way. 

He was a little taken aback, perhaps not recognising me 
dressed in so formal a fashion, or perhaps expecting it to be 
one of his own boys. He even began to stand up. But one 
glance at where my brother knelt in agony and fear -1 could 
almost feel him trembling • and, within a second, I had 
instinctively changed my mind. “Please” I said to the master, 
“Please don’t get up”. I was as calm and polite as I could 
manage. “May I sit down?” He stretched out his hand, palm 
upward, indicating that I might. Then I too sat down on my 
heels in the proper Japanese fashion and began to speak. “I 
have come,” I said “to apologise” (quite the opposite of my 
original intention!). “It was all my fault and not my brother’s. 
We haven’t seen each other for nearly four years; so when we 
suddenly met, I involuntarily began speaking to him in our 
own dialect (I even avoided saying ‘our own language’) and 
he involuntarily responded in the same way. It was all my 
fault. So please forgive my brother this once - ko shiti owabi 
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shi ma shu.” As I said this I knelt forward, bowing until my 
head touched the ground. I even repeated what I had said 
again - “Ko shiti owabi shi ma shu”. 

The Japanese male is a very strange creature. He can be as 
brutal as an animal, then all at once transform himself into 
something very human. He suddenly said to me in a 
completely different tone of voice “Io-ku wa ku ri ma-shi-ta (I 
now well understand), and turning to my brother, “Ko Mei-ki 
kun, mo it-te io yi”, using a form of address from teacher to 
student which is polite and even affectionate, “You may go 
now”. 

Yes, I did control my ‘m-goan’ that time. I was, and am, glad 
that I did it for my brother’s sake. But I felt the utter 
humiliation of it all the same. What! For talking with my own 
brother in our own mother tongue he was severely 
disciplined and I had to kneel down and bow to the ground to 
apologise!! No! M-goan! I refuse to accept it. A thousand 
times no. One’s mother tongue is part and parcel of one’s 
very existence. To try to forbid it, to take it away forcibly, 
this is nothing less than an attempt to obliterate one’s 
identity as a person. It is almost like treating people as 
things to be moulded into someone else’s shape. At the very 
best it is treating others as second class human beings, 
second class citizens, even in their own country. 

That is why I reacted so violently to the suggestion made in 
the early 1950s by Dr. Stanley Smith of the Nanking Board of 
Founders that Tainan Theological College should change its 
medium of instruction from Taiwanese to Mandarin Chinese. 
I know he meant it kindly and was perhaps even thinking 
that such a change would make it easier for his Board to 
make us the kind of financial grants he saw we needed. 
However, I told him with some heat that if that was to be the 
sort of string that would be attached, he could forget the 
whole business. Perhaps it is hardly fair to quote Dr. Smith 
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in this context, as no-one knows better than I how much 
Tainan Theological College owes to him and to the generosity 
of his Board. Without them the college would never have 
become what it is today. I certainly regret now that I spoke 
so strongly, but can quote the incident as an example of his 
magnanimity! 

To return to my two earlier examples, I deliberately took 
them from the Japanese colonial period in order to highlight 
the critical question facing Taiwan at the end of nearly 40 
years of martial law under the Chinese Nationalist Party, 
and to ask myself whether my feeling of‘m-goan’ and of being 
a second class citizen will be materially altered by this 
change in the laws that govern us. Are we really at last being 
‘liberated’ from the status to which we were sold by the 
Ching dynasty in 1895? We were sold to Japan then as a 
‘prize’ to the country that had won a war. In 1945 were we 
not transferred to a new conqueror .as a prize for winning 
another war, with ‘martial law’ as a stick to beat us, so that 
more people were killed and imprisoned under that law than 
during the 50 years of Japanese imperialism? So, the 
question is “Has the end of martial law brought about really 
material changes?” Or are the changes only nominal, like 
that from ‘Kokugo’ to ‘Kuo-yeu’(from Japanese ‘National 
Language’ to Chinese ‘National Language’), with Taiwanese 
equally despised and belittled ■ and in some cases even 
forbidden outright. 

Our Taiwanese ‘romanised’ Bibles were forbidden from the 
1950s onward - though afterwards, after long negotiation, 
and in consideration for the elderly and uneducated, it was 
agreed that the ban should be carried out merely ‘in 
principle’ and not 'on principle’. That continued for a time. 
Then in 1975 stocks of Taiwanese romanised Bibles and New 
Testaments written in some of the ‘mountain’ (Goan-chu-bin) 
languages - not in romanised script • were suddenly 
confiscated by the police without warning. This was not a 
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matter of romanised script versus Chinese ideogram. It was, 
and is, a question of language, affecting the use of ‘mother 
tongues’. It is a question of self-identity. So what we need to 
ask is whether all this has really been changed by the lifting 
of martial law. The authorities especially need to ask 
themselves whether they regard the end of martial law as a 
purely formal matter, or whether it is a material change of 
attitude and direction . Only if it is the latter is there any 
hope that the deep-seated resistance (m-goan) of the 
Taiwanese, built up by the tragic history of the last hundred 
years, will be thoroughly purged. 

Is there, then, really no great change in Taiwan from the old 
days? Yes, there is - and a very great and conspicuous 
change too. It struck me at once as I arrived at Taipei 
Airport, and my amazement kept increasing as I went about 
Taipei and travelled down to Tainan and Kaohsiung. I was 
seeing at last the 'economic miracle’ I had heard so much 
about when I was abroad. It reminded me of the way the 
Japanese began in the early 1970s to talk about their country 
as a ‘Kei-zou Tai-kok’ - an ‘Economic Giant’. 

I did compliment the government on this during my 
conversation with Lee Ho&n, who, in turn, graciously 
acknowledged that this ‘miracle’ “has been, and still is, 
largely due to the hard work and industry of the whole 
people of Taiwan”. “Yes” I replied, "I don’t doubt that you are 
right, but I still believe that behind it all there must have 
been wise and intelligent economic policies, put into effect by 
the government, which encouraged and enabled the release 
of the people’s hidden and ‘frozen’ energies. And the point I 
would like to make, if I may, is that if a similar ‘miracle’ were 
to be promoted by the government in the political sphere, 
opening the way for genuine democratisation. then our 
country, and our government too, would have nothing to fear 
from any quarter of the world. I therefore hope very much 
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that this lifting of martial law means that there is to be a, 
new era in which such a new ‘miracle’ can take place.” 

It is because of this earnest hope of an old man that I must 
return to the question of the ‘National Security Law’. During 
the Secretary General’s explanation of why it was necessary, 
martial law having been lifted, to replace it with a national 
security law, he said * and quite rightly - that perhaps I had 
not read the text of the new ‘security’ law the government 
was putting forward. No, I must confess I haven’t, and even 
if I had, being a minister of religion and not a lawyer, I 
wouldn’t have been able to understand all the details and 
subtleties of the technical terms. But I have read the second 
‘article’ of that law, which even the Secretary General 
himself said was the most important article of them all. 

I have, in fact, read it many times and, knowing it to be the 
article which has been and still is the most widely and hotly 
debated, I have pondered it a great deal. As revised, it reads 
as follows: “Assembly and association should not violate the 
constitution, or advocate communism, or split the national 
territory.” I assume that by “assembly and association” the 
reference is not only to political parties (including, above all, 
the Nationalist Party) and to the government, but also to 
religious bodies such as churches. So I am, as a Taiwanese 
Christian and church member, especially interested in this 
article and what it means. 

That, in the present situation, there should be a ‘National 
Security Law’ no-one would question. Nor is there any need 
to debate the clause forbidding anyone to "violate the 
constitution”. It is about the next two rather ambiguous 
clauses that the problems arise - that is to say, the clauses 
about ‘advocating communism’ and ‘splitting the national 
territory’. Theoretically, and in abstraction, they sound 
alright, even rather grand, but in reality they absolutely 
contradict one another. It is as if the government is saying a 
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categorical ‘yes’ to ideological separation and a categorical 
‘no’ to territorial separation. But how can this possibly be 
realised in our actual situation? That there shall be no 
advocacy of communism actually means in our case that we 
refuse to accept the sovereignty of Communist China over us 
and thus refuse to be one of its provinces. In that case we 
advocate the territorial split, which has in fact already taken 
place, and surely no-one would say that the Taiwanese are 
responsible for the fact that it is so. 

So to say that there should be no territorial division seems to 
imply some form of accommodation with Communist China, 
perhaps on the so-called ‘Hong Kong model’. So, if the two 
‘nos’ are advocated simultaneously, the KMT and the 
government are the first to be in trouble, for if they are not 
guilty of violating the first ‘no’, then they are certainly guilty 
of violating the second one. Let me put it another way. The 
first ‘no’ is the categorical assertion of ideological and 
political independence from Communist China. The second 
‘no’ is the categorical assertion of territorial dependence on 
the Mainland, which is in the hands of a communist 
government from which we are told to be categorically 
independent!! How can this contradiction be reconciled? Let 
us, for heaven’s sake, face the reality that there are actually 
two Chinas: one is Communist China, which occupies the 
Mainland, and the other is Nationalist China, which occupies 
Taiwan, Quemoy and Matsu. Both claim that there is only 
one China, and both in mutually exclusive terms. Both are 
actually asserting their own independence from the other. 
Since 1970, if not since 1949, Nationalist China has been a 
separate ‘unit’ at least, if not exactly a ‘nation’ recognised by 
the ‘United Nations’ organisation. If Nationalist China taboos 
the word ‘independence’, it is tabooing its own nationhood 
and cutting itself off the from the world of nations. It is, in 
fact, acknowledging itself as dn ‘orphan’, as Congressman 
Leach has called it. 
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To say that there shall be no advocacy of the division of 
national territory obviously aims at banning what an earlier 
version of the Security Law called 'advocating secession’ or 
‘advocating the independence of Taiwan’. Does that mean 
that all talk about Taiwanese independence is banned by the 
National Security Law except the independence of Taiwan 
under the Nationalist Party? What about the church’s 
reference in its third ‘Statement and Proposal’ to a ‘new and 
independent’ country - mentioned by the Secretary General 
during friendly conversation at dinner? Would that be 
criminal under the new National Security Law? The point I 
am trying to make is that the two ‘nos’ of Article 2 are full of 
self-contradiction, both in theory and in practice. If the 
government was to take it absolutely seriously and carry it 
out literally, it could not exist itself, except by deception. 

It is because of these ambiguities and inconsistencies that 
people at home and abroad begin to suspect and fear that 
there is a ‘hidden agenda’ behind this 2nd article. There are, 
in fact, two rather different kinds of suspicion, both of which 
derive from experience of the long drawn-out Martial Law 
period. I spoke of the first with the Secretary General and 
the second with a group of politicians from the Legislative 
Yuan and the People’s Assembly; and, if I remember aright, I 
■spoke of both at the press conference on the day of our 
departure from Taiwan. 

The first suspicion is that the two clauses of the 2nd article 
were put in to provide an excuse for arresting on charges of 
sedition anyone who holds a different view of Taiwan’s future 
from that held by the Nationalist Party (KMT) and its 
appointed government. This is the so-called ‘T1 ang bo-d’ or 
‘T1 o- bo-d’ ploy - accusing those who disagree of being either 
communists (red hats) or supporters of the Taiwan 
Independence Movement (black hats). Certainly, this was the 
kind of ploy used again and again during the martial law 
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period. That is why people say the change from martial law 
to national security law is ‘Oa n thng bo Oa n lidp’ (changing 
the sauce but not the food underneath). I suggested to the 
Secretary General that it would help to allay this suspicion if 
Mr. Hsih Ming-te, arrested and condemned under martial 
law, was now to be unconditionally released; and I urged him 
to use his influence to bring this about. Unfortunately, I 
heard the very next day, after a very moving morning service 
at Gi-kong church, that there are still political prisoners in 
gaol, and that their condition is worse now than it was under 
martial law. So I renewed my strong appeal for their release. 

On another occasion, I raised the whole question of the 
doubts and suspicions raised in people’s minds by the 
‘National Security Law’ with the Vice-President, Mr. Li Teng- 
hui; and I found his reply most illuminating and well worth 
pondering. He did not try to deny that there was 
contradiction and weakness in the way its articles were 
worded, but insisted on the importance of recognising that 
there was a real change in the direction of government 
policy. The idea of putting an end to martial law was put 
forward by the President (Chiang Ching-kuo) -himself, and 
was one on which he was very keen. At the same time, it had 
to be realised that there had been strong opposition within 
the government to this change, and that there were still 
powerful elements which were against it. Even on the 
committee of twelve over which Vice President LI presided, 
there were some, with powerful backing, who were not yet 
convinced. It was unrealistic to expect that all the problems 
could be solved within two or three years - eight to ten years 
was a more likely period. It was important not to miss 
through impatience this most opportune time when the 
President himself was committed to change. 

Nor is it just a matter of waiting and hoping. There is, Mr. Li 
said, something radically new in the National Security Law, 
which belongs to its essence, and is far more important than 
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the wording of any particular article in it; and that is that 
the whole matter of‘security’ is taken out of the hands of the 
military (who were in control under martial law) and put into 
the hands of the civil judiciary, which has its own 
independent rules and regulations and must follow the 
procedures laid down in the Constitution (which the new law 
itself says no-one must violate). In response to Mr. Li I said I 
sincerely hoped that it would turn out as he so confidently 
expected, but did point out that what the people were looking 
for, after many painful disappointments, was deeds not 
words. The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 

I have no reason to doubt the integrity and statesmanship of 
Mr. Li, and certainly none to question the sincerity of his 
active Christian discipleship. I felt it entirely natural and 
right that, at the end of a two hour exchange of views, he 
should ask me to say a prayer before we parted. On one 
point, however, I did press him, and that was on the question 
of the time it might take before the goal was reached at 
which the new direction was aimed. He had spoken of 8 • 10 
years as the time it might take for the full democratisation of 
the political system in Taiwan. I told him of a conversation I 
had had some years before with Mr. David Dean, Director of 
the American Institute in Taipei (which has replaced the 
former US Embassy), but who was at that time in charge of 
the Institute in Washington. In fact, I had called on Mr. Dean 
earlier on the same day of our meeting with Vice-President 
Li, so perhaps this is the place to say something about that 
visit before returning to the discussion with Mr. Li. 

When I met Mr. Dean again in Taipei, I reminded him of a 
remark he had made to a group of us, including Koeh tJ-sin 
and others, when we went to see him for the first time in 
Washington. In reply to our expressions of deep concern and 
anxiety about the political situation in and around Taiwan, 
he had said consolingly, “Time is on your side*. I had 
responded “you may be right - and I sincerely hope you are - 
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vis-a-vis the political situation in Taiwan, but vis-a-vis 
Beijing and general international trends, time is running out 
for us”. I was pleased to find, when we met again in Taipei, 
that he remembered both his remark and mine. 

Thereupon we began to discuss the significance of the 
changes in Taiwan and the government’s motives in moving 
from martial law to a National Security Law. Professor Lim 
Chong-gi told him that when he had asked friends in 
Washington whether they thought the change was merely a 
gesture or a real rethink imposed on the government by 
pressures from within and without, they had replied that 
they thought it a bit of both, but perhaps more of a bowing to 
the inevitable. We spent an hour and a half talking with Mr. 
Dean and had a frank and friendly exchange of views, and 
had the impression that he agreed with the views of 
Professor Lim’s friends in Washington. He also returned to 
the remarks about ‘time’ which we had made to each other 
years ago and said that he believed both remarks were still 
valid. 

He went on to speak of the growing power and influence of 
Communist China in the world at large (and within the US) 
and of its clever diplomacy shown, for example, in its peace 
offensive and in its promotion of the ‘Hong Kong model’, 
which some see as relevant to Taiwan. He spoke of the US’s 
acknowledgement formula with regard to Beijing’s claims to 
Taiwan and its insistence on a peaceful settlement as laid 
down in the Shanghai Communique. He believed that time 
was running out and that a solution must be sought as 
quickly as possible. We agreed that the most effective and 
peaceful solution would be the rapid democratisation of the 
political system in Taiwan, whereby the voice of the near 20 
million people who regard Taiwan as their home, at least for 
the foreseeable future, should be heard loud and clear. In this 
way the legitimacy of government in Taiwan could be 
established on a firm base, bringing to an end the long period 
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of uncertainty when its legitimacy is questioned or denied by 
almost all nations, and its completely unreal (to say the least) 
insistence that it is still the government of the whole of 
China has become a joke. 

I don’t mean, of course, that I related the whole of this 
discussion to Mr. Li, but I told him enough to make our point 
about ‘time running out’ clear, and to emphasise my belief 
that the ‘eight to ten years’ he mentioned was too long. Time 
is running out for us vis-a-vis Beijing in more than one way. 
Not that I believe the Vice-President needed much 
convincing on this score. As an active and able statesman he 
must know far better than I do how precarious is the position 
of Taiwan among the nations. I was sure too, that as a 
Taiwanese, he knew exactly what I meant by ‘m-goan’, and 
that I had no need to explain this to him. We felt close to 
each other. Our conversation was, in fact, so relaxed and 
easy that it was not till towards the end of it, when Dr. Ko 
Chim-beng referred to the fact that from beginning to end it 
had been conducted in Taiwanese, that I was really aware 
that it was so. 

So much on suspicions caused by the ambiguities and 
contradictions of Article 2 of the National Security Law. But 
there is also a second suspicion which, if it is well founded, is 
even more serious than the first, namely that they are a kind 
of camouflage for two tenaciously held KMT dogmas - first, 
that their government is the legitimate government of the 
whole of China, and second, that one day they will counter¬ 
attack and recover the mainland. Many people have called 
these two assertions ‘fictitious’ or ‘mythical’, and not without 
reason. Certainly, it is impossible to formulate any realistic 
policy for Taiwan while these two ‘fictions’ obscure the real 
issues. It is essential to look at the situation as it really is. 

From 1949 onwards there have been factually two Chinas, 
just as there have been in this post-war period two 
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Germanies (East and West), two Koreas (North and South) 
and two Vietnams (North and South) and, underlying it all, 
two super-powers (USA and USSR). We may wish it were 
otherwise; but these are the actual realities of our world. 
Whatever dreams and hopes we may have for the future, and 
however sincerely we may hold them, failure to realise the 
underlying world situation will condemn us to hearing them 
described, and justly so, as fictitious and mythical. 

Yet this is exactly what both sides in the China dispute 
maintain. Neither the Communist nor the Nationalist 
government will acknowledge the reality that there are, in 
fact, two Chinas, both insisting that there is only one, and 
“we are it”. At the time of the Shanghai Communique, the 
‘two China’ formula was still a possibility; but the 
Nationalists rejected it and were consequently expelled from 
the United Nations Organisation - or, to put it more 
euphemistically, they expelled themselves from it. The 
inevitable result of absolute separation from Communist 
China is absolute independence from it. It is the Nationalists 
themselves who, without actually using the word 
‘independence’ proclaimed to the world their completely 
separate status. 

The question now is not one of ‘independence’, it is rather a 
matter of what kind of independence - independence from 
whom and under whom - and how to bring it about. That is 
why I stressed at the Press Conference that if the lifting of 
Martial Law was in earnest, then those two ‘nos’ in Article 2 
must be removed. For the two forbidden subjects are exactly 
the ones that the people in Taiwan have to consider. They 
should not only have the freedom, but also be encouraged to 
discuss communism so that they may understand why they 
should be independent from it, and be convinced accordingly. 
And, in addition, they should study and discuss independence 
so that they reach conclusions about the kind of 
independence to be developed. We must, in fact, try to 
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develop it in a way that will attract, and even convince, ihe 
people of Communist China that we have something which 
they do not have, a genuine democracy - government by the 
people, for the people. Why is the Nationalist Party so wary 
of the word ‘independence’? Its extreme sensitivity on this 
issue poses an intriguing question, opening up all sorts of 
speculation. It is a subject on which I have begun to develop 
my own ideas, right or wrong. 

We met this super-sensitivity during our talks with 
Secretary General Lee Ho&n. During the course of our rather 
lengthy feast, when our conversation was mostly a matter of 
friendly, social ‘small talk’, Mr. Sdng Choan-chiong tried, at 
one stage, to promote a more serious exchange of views by 
mentioning the three ‘Church Statements’ and the 
misunderstandings they had given rise to in some quarters. 
At this Lee Hoan almost jumped from his seat, saying at once 
something as follows, “No, no, let’s stick to our friendly 
discussion of religion, otherwise we will get involved in a 
controversial dispute about that offensive phrase ‘a new and 
independent country’. Religion should not meddle too much 
with politics.” 

Against this background I would like to elaborate somewhat 
on what I said to the Secretary General, and repeated later 
at the press conference, lest there should be any 
misunderstanding about my viewpoint. For my political 
involvement, as far as Taiwan is concerned, has always been, 
and still is, in support of the stand our Church in Taiwan 
made in its three courageous statements, each made at a 
critical time, about the destiny and future of Taiwan and all 
its people - now nearly twenty million. Later I will speak of 
the theological justification for my deep involvement as a 
Christian in the political dimension of life, but at present I 
will concentrate on my reasons for giving wholehearted 
support to these three statements. Let me begin by saying 
that I am both proud and grateful that our church not only 
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had the courage of faith to make them in the first place, but 
also the endurance of faith to stand by them in spite of gross 
misunderstanding in many quarters (including some other 
churches) and various forms of persecution, such as, for 
example, the long imprisonment of some of its leaders ■ most 
notably its General Secretary, Dr. C. M. Kao. 

I would even go further and say that the authorities in 
Taiwan should have been grateful to a religious body such as 
our church; first, because at a time of great national crisis it 
had the courage to speak out in such unmistakable terms to 
-those nations of the world who were concerned in the 
situation (notably the USA and Communist China), and 
second, because it put forward such earnest, responsible and 
intelligent proposals to the authorities in Taiwan. The 
Nationalist Party should never have just taken one sentence, 
which spoke of a 'new and independent country’, out of the 
context of the whole statement and out of the context of the 
critical national situation in which the statement was made, 
in order to condemn the whole action as seditious. Please 
remember all three of the statements that were made, and 
remember the crisis in which the destiny of the nation and 
its millions of people were at stake. 

If it is true that the era of Martial Law has now ended and 
that we stand at the threshold of radical change, and if that 
is the true spirit and intention of the National Security Law, 
then I appeal to the authorities in Taipei to re-read the three 
Statements of the Presbyterian Church'in Taiwan. If they go 
over them carefully once again, with an open mind, then I 
am sure they will discover, not only that they are not ‘anti- 
Govemment’, but that they are still even after all the years 
that have elapsed the best proposals, as I believe, available to 
the government if it wishes to break out of its present self- 
imposed dilemma and move towards a real hope for the 
future of the people under its authority. 
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With this conviction in mind, I would like to draw the 
attention of all who read these three historic statements to 
the following points. First, it is necessary to keep in mind the 
proper distinction between the three statements and their 
titles, that is, between the ‘Declaration and Proposal’ the 
‘Categorical Statement’ and the 'Earnest Appeal. A 
declaration and proposal on the national destiny, meant to be 
read world-wide, is one thing, and ‘our appeal’ to the 
Government in Taipei is another. So it is important to note 
whether the sentence being discussed relates to one or the 
other, or whether the point at issue is the general principle 
underlying all the statements. Let me illustrate this by a few 
examples from the first and the third of the three statements. 

The clearest example of a ‘categorical declaration’ is that 
concerning human rights, including the principle of ‘self- 
determination’, which is described in the first statement as 
being given and ordained by God and in the third as being 
based on our faith and affirmed by the ‘Human Rights 
Declaration' of UNO. The Church “firmly insists” on this 
right, and says that the denial of it by any nation, however 
powerful, or by any group, is to be resisted at all costs. It 
therefore dares to demand even from the Presidents of the 
mighty USA, Nixon and Carter, that in their pursuit of the 
‘normalisation’ of their relationships with Communist China, 
they continue to uphold these rights, not “selling out the 
people of Taiwan” (first statement) but "maintaining their 
security, independence and freedom” (third statement). 

In addressing the authorities in Taipei, however, the Church 
speaks in terms of ‘proposals’ and an ‘appeal’. The Church 
appeals firstly to the government and people in Taiwan to 
seize the opportunities still open to them to enlarge justice 
and freedom and carry out a thorough internal reform, 
working towards a genuine democratisation of government; 
and secondly, it “earnestly hopes that, before the unification 
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of the whole nation, and within the Taiwan area, the 
Government will hold a complete re-election to succeed and 
replace those delegates who were elected on the mainland 
more than 20 years ago” - quoting the example of West 
Germany as a country with similar problems aiming at and 
achieving a respectable position of legitimacy among the 
nations of the world. 

I quote this twofold proposal made by the Presbyterian 
Church at some length for a double purpose. I want, on the 
one hand, to show that far from being an ‘anti-government’ 
document, it was a suggestion made with good intent to 
authorities caught in a critical dilemma; and on the other, to 
reveal how far-sighted the suggestion was, even in the light 
of the new National Security Law. It could only be called 
‘anti-government’ if the Government is, in fact, so blinded by 
its prolonged Martial Law regime that it intends, even under 
the new security law, to persist in its totally unrealistic and 
unsupportable assumptions, ignoring the contradictions of 
the two “categorical ‘nos’” about which I spoke earlier. 

In contrast, let us turn to what the statements say about 
Communist China. To start with it merely includes it under 
the heading “All nations concerned”, but more importantly, it 
goes on to say “We hope to live in peace, freedom and justice, 
and we are absolutely unwilling to live under the totalitarian 
(dictatorial) communist regime.” How much stronger does the 
Nationalist government expect the PCT to go on communism! 
The church rejects communism for the clearly stated reason 
that it is ‘totalitarian’ or dictatorial; it is a political system 
which is not only incompatible with democratic principles, 
but also with the Lordship of Christ and the Sovereignty of 
the God it confesses. 

The only trouble with the church is that it didn’t have the 
subtlety, or the sophistry, to make the fine distinction 
between Communism in general and Communist China in 
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particular. So when in 1977 the US was reaching the climax 
of its ‘normalisation’ process with Communist China, the 
Church issued its third statement. This was in the form of a 
‘declaration’, please note, primarily addressed to the 
President of the USA, and only after that to “all countries 
concerned and to Christian Churches throughout the world”. 
It is in this third statement that the now ‘famous’ or 
‘notorious’ phrase (depending which party is talking) “a new 
and independent country” appears. Yes, it depends on which 
party is talking whether the phrase is met with cheers or 
condemned as seditious. It is the latter to the KMT and the 
former to WUFI (Worldwide Formosan Independence 
movement). But I believe they are both wrong, because both 
have taken the phrase out of its context in that third 
statement, which carries forward the logic of the previous 
statement made in 1971. 

For their own reasons the authorities in Taipei rejected the 
suggestion which the church then proposed - the so-called 
West German model - which sought to acknowledge the 
historical reality of the ‘two Chinas’ situation without 
abandoning the final goal of the unification of the whole 
country. There had been a real possibility in the 60s and even 
in the early 70s that such a model would have been accepted 
by a majority of UN members - I would even say a 
probability. But the KMT rejected it and the chance was lost 
for ever when the Beijing regime was recognised and 
installed in the UN as the legitimate government of China, 
with a seat on the Security Council. The Presbyterian 
Church, therefore, took it for granted that Taiwan was by 
this time an independent unit, independent, that is, of the 
universally recognised communist government of China. So 
independence was not for them a real issue. The real issue 
was how, in spite of its isolation, Taiwan could still become a 
new and independent Country . 
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It had already been an independent country ever since it left, 
or rather was expelled from the UNO. The anomaly was that 
the KMT still carried on ‘business as usual’, as though 
nothing had happened. Perhaps the Church’s Declaration on 
Human Rights was offensive to the KMT because it reminded 
them that in fact something very serious had happened, and 
the brutal reality was that the old order with all its 
assumptions had gone; so it was essential for something new 
to take its place if Taiwan and its millions of inhabitants 
were not to be sold out or taken over by force. 

It was a critical time, and the church made its point very 
clearly - “the 17 (now nearly 20) million inhabitants of 
Taiwan are not just things but persons endowed by God with 
the right and freedom to choose their future - the rights and 
freedoms approved by the UN Declaration on Human Rights 
• but they are now faced with a possible invasion from 
Communist China and a possible ‘sell out’ by the USA as it 
pursues normalisation of relationships with Beijing”. This 
third statement directly addresses President Carter, the man 
who made human rights ‘a principle of his diplomacy’, 
demanding that he should uphold the same principles by 
guaranteeing the security, independence and freedom of the 
people of Taiwan. 

For the third time then, the church insisted “that the future 
of Taiwan should be determined by the 17 million people who 
live there”. Only after all that had been said did it turn to the 
government in Taiwan, saying “We urge our government, in 
this critical international situation, to face reality and take 
effective measures whereby Taiwan may become a new and 
independent Country”. The independence which the 
statement has in mind is independence from Communist 
China - which the government had been tacitly pursuing. It 
speaks for ‘reform and preservation’ rather than the 
‘overthrow’ of the regime advocated by WUFI. 
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The point I am trying to make in all this is that there are so 
many possible interpretations and nuances to the word 
‘independence’ (including the one which the KMT itself has 
been putting into practice, at least since its expulsion from 
UNO) that the whole issue should be openly and freely 
discussed, and not tabooed, as it is under the new National 
Security Law. The result of tabooing it is merely to increase 
people’s fear that the new law is but a new name for an old 
thing, giving the KMT the excuse to arrest people at will as 
‘communist’ fellow-travellers or as ‘Taiwan Independence’ 
fellow-travellers. In fact, until not so long ago, those who 
advocated ‘self-determination’ were accused of being “Self - 
Determination Independences” and they still are by some 
both in Taiwan and Communist China. 

It is now more than 15 years since two expressions in 
Taiwanese have acquired new political significance. One is 
the old colloquial phrase ‘chhut thau thi n ’ (often used as 
roughly the equivalent of ‘We shall overcome’) and the other 
is ‘chu-koat’ (the latter perhaps originating from the 
Japanese ‘ji ketzu’, meaning ‘self-determination’, sometimes 
in reference to suicide!). Both expressions can be derived 
from the three church statements of 1971, 1975 and 1977, 
and in particular from the church’s insistence on the 
principle that “God has ordained and the United Nations 
Charter affirms that every people has the right to determine 
its own destiny” (1971), and that “the future of Taiwan shall 
be decided by the 17 million people who live there” (1977). 

The hidden significance (though really too obvious to be 
‘hidden’) of our recent visit .(July/August 1987) was that the 
invitation from the church openly included the four founders 
or initiators of the movement “Formosan Christians for Self 
Determination”, Lim Chong-gi, Ng Bu-tong, S6ng Choan- 
seng and Ng Chiong-hui, and the General Secretary of its 
European Section, Tib Iu-goan (The General Secretary of the 
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North American Section, Gui Sui-beng, was not included for 
reasons there is no need to mention here). We were officially 
invited by our Church and were officially granted visas by 
the authorities. 

So, for the first time for 15 years or so the leaders of our 
Movement were back in Taiwan, talking openly about self- 
determination. This is the time at which I write. I do hope 
that our return was a good omen for the future under the 
new National Security Law. So let us give it the benefit of 
the doubt, hoping for radical new directions, while still 
keeping a watchful eye open to detect signs of it being merely 
‘oa thng bo oa ioh’ - superficial. Perhaps optimism and 
pessimism are equally justified, reflecting the struggle still 
going on within the KMT between the old and the new. 

In any case, it is good to stop and think together, to recollect 
the past, reflecting on what we as a movement (Formosan 
Christians for Self-Determination) stand for and aim to 
achieve, and considering how far we have succeeded or failed 
in our objectives, and what lessons we have learnt for times 
to come. 


Ng Chiong-hui 
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EPILOGUE - My Unscientific Postscript 


Two Fragments: 

1. Who am I? 

It is human existence alone which raises this question. In 
fact it is only in human existence that the question of “I” 
arises at all. Only humans ask if there is any meaning in 
“my” existence, which began at such and such a time and 
place. Is there any abiding meaning in such a limited 
existence as mine? 

This existential question is a deeply and uniquely personal 
one, because it has to do with “me”, the very person who 
raises the question, who has been aware of it all his life, but 
who now has become more acutely conscious of it because I 
am now living on “borrowed time”. It is in "borrowed time” 
that I am now trying to write a memoir of “my” existence, 
which began in 1914 and may end any time. Is there a point 
in my trying to do this? It all depends on the philosophical 
and, for me, especially, the theological question “Is there any 
meaning at all in time and history?” 

“Who am I?” is the existential question, an inevitable 
question from below. But there is no definitive answer from 
below. 

So what I am writing is my Unconcluded Search for Self- 
Identity . “Gnothe Seauton” (Know Yourself) is an adage older 
than Socrates. It could mean so many things on so many 
levels and in so many dimensions. My life is now rapidly 
approaching its end. I live on borrowed time. Since last year 
(1987) my children and some of my dear friends have been 
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urging me to put down in writing memoirs of my life and 
work - with varieties of motivation no doubt. 

I was caught unexpectedly in early November 1986 by the 
discovery of cancer in my right lung. All the doctors who 
examined me gave me the seemingly ‘standard’ verdict of ‘4 
months to 2 years’, though our doctor children and dear 
friends who are doctors expressed the expected ‘optimistic 
hope’ that it might be 5 to 10 years. Honest to God I was not 
perturbed when my trouble with its serious nature was 
discovered, but I must confess that I was caught not only 
unexpectedly but also unprepared. I should have been 
warned by what happened in December 1985 and afterwards 
when Winifred’s health had been getting more and more into 
trouble, one way or another, with unmistakable signs of 
‘wear and tear’ and growing old * a process no one can 
combat. Human life is ‘an existence under death’, a ‘sickness 
unto death’. It is now almost a year and a half since the 
discovery of my ‘lethal’ trouble. Looking back over this period 
I have now come to think that I acted ‘wisely’ in some things, 
such as selling our big house “The Bye”, for instance, and 
‘unwisely’ in others, such as doing away with a lot of my 
documents and giving away my ‘little library’. Now when I 
feel I might, and even should, write down my reflections on 
my life and work, based on my recollections of them • alas! 
many of the records were destroyed when we moved from 
“The Bye” to 10 Dane Heights. Still, perhaps I have enough 
records to jostle my memory and open the way for 
recollection and reflection on the meaning, of lack of 
meaning, of my life and work. 

At first I thought I would build up my memoirs round the 
idea of recollections and reflection, but now I incline to 
change it to “An Unconcluded Search for Self-Identity”, or 
better still, if I may dare, “The New”, with my life and work 
as the very humble example! Is my life a tragic success, or a 
successful tragedy? “Sound and Fury signifying nothing”, or 
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a very, very minor ‘spasm’ caught up in the ‘fullness of time’ • 
the ‘Chairos’ of the ‘Christ Event’? That is the question which 
now prompts me to write these Recollections and Reflections, 
that perchance they may be of some interest and meaning 
not for the past because of the past, but for the sake of the 
future, in the search for our respective self-identities in the 
light of the ‘ultimate concern’ recalled and fulfilled in the 
Christ Event. 

2. Memo for the Last Chapter (14th Aug. 1988 7:30am) 

Tide 


“My” Unscientific, Unconcluding Postscript / “My” 
Unfinished Agenda / ‘My“ Unfinished Task / ‘My” 
Theologia Viatorum / “My” Christian Heritage. 

a) “My” favourite hymn since childhood - “Jesus loves me, 
this I know, for the Bible tells me so ...” God loves me 
this I know for Jesus tells me so ... A dictum of 
Kierkegaard re the importance of God’s love being 
taught in childhood. 

. That’s why I remember and must recall the ‘conversion’ 
of my grandparents and the significance of my father’s 
ministry, which mark the beginning of my expanding 
Christian heritage both backward and forward. 

b) My favourite stories in the Bible: 

• in the Old Testament the story of Moses, his birth, 
his brave but rash action, leading to the puzzling 
event of the Burning Bush and the revealing of 
God’s name, and its incomprehensible meaning of 
“I am that I am”. 
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• in the New Testament, the story of Jesus - his 
birth - the joy of Christmas - the puzzlement of the 
Cross - the mystery of the Resurrection. 

c) The significance of home and Sunday School - Bible 
reading and prayer life. Favourite books, Genesis and 
Exodus in the Old Testament, and in the New 
Testament, the Synoptic Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles - story form. 

d) Potential significances and dangers. A Christian is 
through becoming - and not the other way round. The 
danger of second and third generation and then purely 
nominal Christian mentality - education versus 
formation - caught versus taught, ‘from cradle to grave’ 
- Sunday School ‘mentality’. The other danger - 
‘Christian’ ghetto mentality, pietism, ‘Don’tism’ 

e) In all this the most basic and most important thing is 
that ‘mind-setting’ towards the living and loving One as 
the Ultimate Reality, as summed up in the Lord’s 
Prayer “Our Father, who art in Heaven ...” and to put it 
theologically, towards the Biblical, theological and 
person-orientated mind setting. 
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Contextualization as the Way 
Toward Reform 

Shoki Coe 


The Aim and Purpose of Theological Education 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the Theological 
Education Fund, in spite of its comparatively short life of 
fifteen years, has changed its emphasis from ”Advance” (in 
the First Mandate), to "Rethink” (in the Second Mandate) 
and now to ’'Reform” (in the Third and current Mandate). In 
1966, at the inaugural meeting of the Northeast Asia 
Association of Theological Schools, I gave my personal view of 
how ideas were moving in an address entitled ’’Text and 
Context in Theological Education.” 1 In these years of search 
for renewal I had become more and more convinced that 
theological education, for better or for worse, occurs 
invariably as interaction between text and context, and out of 
this interaction the form is shaped. This means that we must 
distinguish between theological education as such, and the 
forms it takes through this interaction, because the latter is 
an ongoing process, varying according to times and places. 
Reform and therefore renewal should be a permanent 
concern, as much for theological education as for the life and 
mission of the church between the times. 

Ecclesia semper reformanda . This is especially so in 
times such as ours when, having reached the end of an era, 
another is upon us. We are faced with a radically new 
context, in which the text has to be reinterpreted. All 
interpreted texts, at best and at most, spring from the Text 
which transcends all, because it is directed to and derived 
from the transcendent reality of God in Christ. But though 


Parts II and HI of an article in Theological Education, Summer 1973, pp. 237- 
243. Reprinted by permission of The Association of Theological School in the 
United States and Canada. 
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interpreted texts are mere earthen vessels, they are formed 
for service to that transcendent reality, and have to be 
reformed and reinterpreted. By the contexts I mean the 
historic realities of each situation, all of which are subject to 
change. Therefore, if theological education is to move 
forward in renewal and reform, it must simultaneously be 
involved in a "double wrestle" (these words, incidentally, 
were the theme of a Consultation on Theological Education, 
held in Indonesia a year or two ago). By them I mean 
wrestling with the Text from which all texts are derived and 
to which they point, in order to be faithful to it in the context; 
and wrestling with the context in which the reality of the 
Text is at work, in order to be relevant to it. This "double 
wrestle" may involve what I call "textual cum contextual 
criticism." It is in this critical awareness that we are driven 
to basic questions about the nature and purpose of theological 
education in the contemporary, revolutionary world. Here 
the words of St. Paul have for me great meaning and 
challenge: "I am again in travail until Christ be formed in 
you ..." (Gal. 4:19). Is not the purpose of theological 
education primarily to serve this formation in a threefold 
way? 

1. Christian Formation. Again St. Paul's words are 
applicable: "I live, yet no longer I, but Christ lives in me" 
(Gal. 2:20). What does this really mean? The life of Jesus 
was one for others. Can theological education prepare for 
such a formation? Only if it does will it be able to become 
part of the ministry of the One who says, "I am in your midst 
as the one who serves" (ho diakonon). Theological education, 
as education, is involved in human formation, but with the 
conviction that the life of Jesus Christ, who lived and died for 
others, is the authentic human formation. All human 
development moves to toward a centered self, but in that 
process it faces the predicament of becoming self-centered. 
How can theological education, as Christian formation, 
develop an authentic, human formation which is not self- 
centered, but which is for others? But existence for others 
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could be too general and abstract. The questions raised by 
the Third World today are: Who are the others? Are they not 
the poor and oppressed? 

2. Theological Formation. Theological education is not 
something which just provides the student with knowledge. 
It should develop minds in men and women so that they may 
genuinely say, "I think, yet not I, but the mind of Christ 
thinks through me." Theological formation means having 
"this mind among yourselves, which you have in Christ 
Jesus" (Phil. 2:5). This comes as a gift, yet at the same time 
it imposes a rigorous task, for it is no ordinary mind. Its 
thinking involves praxis, and the extraordinary praxis, at 
that, of emptying one's self, taking the form of a servant, 
humbling one's self, and becoming obedient unto death. This 
mind will only become ours through constant metanoia. 

3. Ministerial Formation. Whoever acquires this life¬ 
style and passes through this process will be enabled to say, 
"I work, yet not I, but the ministry of Christ works through 
me." There is but one essential ministry of Jesus Christ, 
entrusted to the church through a variety of gifts (the 
charismata). Theological education is the actualization of 
these charistmata in service to that one essential ministry of 
Christ, in and for the world. You will see from this that I 
have come to understand theological education as not 
primarily for the few who are going into the ordained 
ministry, but for the whole people of God, of whom the set- 
apart ministry is one of the charismata, important though it 
is. In the future, the training of the set-apart ministry must 
be related to the total theological education of the whole 
people of God in this threefold formation. The function of 
such a set-apart ministry would be then to discern the gifts 
and enable them to be used in a concerted service to the 
Missio Dei, in its concrete, historical context. Moreover, the 
set-apart ministry may be called to be a pioneer in a new 
context. 
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CONTEXTUALIZATION AS THE WAY TOWARD REFORM IN 

Theological Education 

If this is the aim and purpose of theological education, 
the urgent question is how and where this is to happen, so 
far as it lies with us. It was in struggling with this question 
during the study period required by the Third Mandate that 
we came upon the two words contextuality and 
contextualization as the way toward reform in theological 
education. They provide the key to the Working Policy 
document. Since its adoption at the 1972 annual TEF 
meeting, this has been widely distributed among the schools 
with which we are in touch, and among mission boards and 
theological educators. Most of the reactions have been 
favorable, though there have been some expressions of 
concern lest the use of these two words might overemphasize 
the context at the expense of the text. This would be 
contrary to the intention. If I have indulged in personal 
reflections, it is because of this apprehension. Although the 
two words, contextuality and contextualization, came almost 
in a flash during our long deliberations, I feel that in a way 
they were the culmination of a long process of historical 
development, both in the TEF itself, and, speaking for 
myself, in the personal pilgrimage as a theological educator 
from Asia. In the remainder of this article I will try to clarify 
these two words as I understand them, and in doing so I hope 
others will be stimulated to join in the discussion, because I 
am convinced we have come upon something vital for the 
renewal of theological education. 

Indigenization and Contextualization 

Throughout the three Mandates there has been a 
continuing concern for indigenization in theological 
education -- a term and a process which have been debated in 
mission circles of both older and younger churches for a long 
time. This is understandable, as indigenization is a 
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missiological necessity when the gospel moves from one 
cultural soil to another and has to be retranslated, 
reinterpreted, and expressed afresh in the new cultural soil. 
Why, then do we now use a new word, contextualization, in 
preference to indigenization? 

Indigenous, indigeneity and indigenization all derive 
from a nature metaphor, that is, of the soil, or taking root in 
the soil. It is only right that the younger churches, in search 
of their own identity, should take seriously their own cultural 
milieu. However, because of the static nature of the 
metaphor, indigenization tends to be used in the sense of 
responding to the gospel in terms of traditional culture. 
Therefore, it is in danger of being past-oriented. 
Furthermore, the impression has been given that it is only 
applicable to Asia and Africa, for elsewhere it was felt that 
the danger lay in overindigenization, an uncritical 
accommodation such as expressed by the culture faiths, the 
American Way of Life, etc. But the most important factor, 
especially since the last war, has been the new phenomenon 
of radical change. The new context is not that of static 
culture, but the search for the new, which at the same time 
has involved the culture itself. 

Dr. K. Koyama, a longtime missionary in Thailand, and 
currently the Director of the Association of Theological 
Schools in Southeast Asia, has put this situation in a graphic 
way. He says there are two Thailands today: Thailand One, 
saturated by its nature, the seasons with which the rural 
community is tied up, symbolized by the leisurely pace of the 
water buffaloes, and impregnated religiously and culturally 
by Hinayana Buddhism; Thailand Two, undergoing rapid 
social change, urbanization, industrialization, modernization, 
symbolized by the cars crowding the cities and the jet planes 
coming in from all over the world. He goes on to say that it is 
as if the Lord of Hosts is conducting the controversy with 
Thailand One (the unchanging one) through Thailand Two, 
which is crying out for change. 
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So in using the word contextualization, we try to convey 
all that is implied in the familiar term indigenization, yet 
seek to press beyond for a more dynamic concept which is 
open to change and which is also future-oriented. 

Contextuality and Contextualization 

We who are in the Third World are faced with a new 
historical reality, where many contexts, old and new, are 
converging, sometimes in coexistence, sometimes in radical 
conflict. Dr. Koyama mentioned two Thailands. There are 
many places with even more overlapping contexts, sometimes 
in a bewildering state of coexistence as in Hong Kong, 
sometimes in a revolutionary ferment, as on the mainland of 
China seen through its cultural revolution. Either by 
accident or by providence we have used two words instead of 
one, contextuality and contextualization. I believe this to be 
providential. 

To take context seriously does not necessarily mean, it 
seems to me, taking all contexts equally seriously, because all 
are not equally strategic for the Missio Dei in the working 
out of his purpose through history. By taking context 
seriously theological education may have to seek the help of 
other disciplines, such as sociology, anthropology, etc. But 
that is not all of the task. Behind it all is the missiological 
discernment of the signs of the times, required of the people 
of God. 

As Dr. Moltmann warned us at the 1971 TEF meeting 
(the first under the Third Mandate), there is a danger that 
academic theology may become so contextualized that it 
becomes fossilized theology, and all the more dangerous 
because we are not aware of it. But equally there is a danger 
of contextual theology becoming chameleon theology, 
changing color according to the contexts. Contextuality, 
therefore, I believe, is that critical assessment of what makes 
the context really significant in the light of the Missio Dei. It 
is the missiological discernment of the signs of the times, 
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seeing where God is at work and calling us to participate in 
it. Thus, contextuality is more than just taking all contexts 
seriously but indiscriminately. It is the conscientization of 
the contexts in the particular, historical moment, assessing 
the peculiarity of the context in the light of the mission of the 
church as it is called to participate in the Missio Dei. Such 
conscientization can only come through involvement and 
participation, out of which critical awareness may arise. But 
it should also engender that capacity to respond and to 
contextualize. Authentic contextuality leads to contextuali- 
zation. The two cannot be separated, though they should be 
distinct. This dialectic between contextuality and contextua- 
lization indicates a new way of theologizing. It involves not 
only words, but actions. Through this, the inherent danger 
of a dichotomy between theory and practice, action and 
reflection, the classroom and the street, should be overcome. 
Authentic theological reflection can only take place as the 
theologia in loco, discerning the contextuality within the 
concrete context. But it must also be aware that such 
authentic theological reflection is at best, but also at most, 
theologia viatorunv, and therefore contextuality must be 
matched by the contextualization which is an ongoing 
process, fitting for the pilgrim people, moving from place to 
place and from time to time, in awareness that there is no 
abiding place which is not subject also to the changes of time. 

Thus, the Working Policy statement does not speak about 
"contextual theology" nor "contextualized theology" but ^bout 
contextualizing theology. 

Incarnation and Contextualization 

Contextuality-contextualization are, I believe, a 
missiological necessity. But are they a theological necessity? 
Contextualizing theology takes the concrete local context 
seriously. It is rooted in a concrete, particular situation. Is 
there, then, a danger of losing the catholicity of the gospel? 
To this there is a counter question: Is there such a theology 
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which is not in loco and thus in vacuo ? -- a theologia sub 
specie aeternitatis, as it were -• a utopian theology? But the 
concern for the catholicity of the gospel is a legitimate one, 
with which contextualizing theology is deeply concerned. 
And contextualization, I believe, is the authentic way to that 
catholicity. 

Catholicity is both a gift and a task. As a gift, we must 
see how it was given. This was in a very concrete way, by 
the Word which became flesh and dwelt among us at a 
particular time and place. I believe, in fact, that the 
incarnation is the divine form of contextualization, and if this 
is so, the way we receive this gift is also through our 
following his way. That is what I mean by contextualization. 
As the catholicity of the gospel is given through the Word 
become flesh, so our task should be through our responsive 
contextualization, taking our own concrete, local contexts 
seriously. Furthermore, according to the Philippian passage 
quoted above, in becoming flesh there was even something 
more involved, of emptying himself, becoming a servant, 
obedient unto death. That gospel which proclaimed the God 
who cared for all had, at the same time, a cutting edge, 
precisely in being for the poor and for the oppressed, for the 
prisoners and for the neglected. In that way we see how 
concrete the incarnation is, and the catholicity which it 
manifests. The true catholicity is a gift which only becomes 
ours as we draw our basic power from the gospel of the 
incarnate Word. True catholicity could not possibly be a 
colorless uniformity, but must be a rich fullness of truth and 
grace, which unfolds and manifests itself as we take the 
diversified contexts in time and space, where we are set, and 
respond faithfully as the Incarnate Word did on our behalf, 
once and for all. The true and authentic catholicity will 
become fully ours as we not only draw basic power from the 
same gospel, but as we are committed wholly to serve the 
same Missio Dei in the diversified contexts. 

Of course contextuality-contextualization, as our human 
response, are at most and at best a provisional and 
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fragmentary witness of that divine contextualization of the 
incarnation. Ours can only be in following in his steps as an 
ongoing process of the pilgrim people. But in doing so we can 
accept our relativity with hope and even with joy, as we see 
in our faithful responses the sign of the divine 
contextualization unfolding its purpose for the liberation and 
salvation of mankind. 

What Erik Nielsen often said concerning indigenization is 
even more valid for contextualization. "The crux of the 
matter is the resurrection." Through the incarnation and the 
cross there awaits the resurrection. So, for us, authentic 
contextualization must be open constantly to the painful 
process of de-contextualization, for the sake of re- 
contextualization. Only through the pain of the cross is there 
the glory of the resurrection. 

In this way we can welcome with joy the emergence of 
black theology, and for that matter, yellow theology, and the 
theology of liberation, for the sake of the true catholicity of 
the gospel. There is no colorless theology. But there is all 
the joy of the multiply colors mobilized for the beauty of the 
new heaven and the new earth which God has promised. Or 
to change the metaphor, all the sounds must be mobilized in 
the great symphony of the Hallelujah Chorus, to be heard not 
only in heaven but on earth. 


NOTE 

1. The address referred to, "Text and Context in Theological Education," 
appeared in Theological Education and Ministry: Reports from the N.E. Asia 
Theological Education Consultation, Seoul, Korea, Nov. 28 to Dec. 2, 1966. 
(Published by the Presbyterian Bookroom, Tainan, Taiwan.) 
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